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* Dr. Smith's Translation of Thucydides is a work oi 
standnrd merit and excellence/ — Bibliographical Miscrl- 
i.Ksr. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF 



THUCYDIDES 



Thucydides, a native of Athens^ was born in the 
year before Christ 471 » thirteen years after Hero- 
dotus, according to Aulus Gellius ; and about three 
years before Socrates, as the birth of the latter is 
settled by Laertius. His father's name was Olo- 
nis, and among his ancestors he reckoned the great 
Miltiades. 

The education of our author appears to have 
been such as might be expected from the splendor 
of his birth, the opulence of his family, and the 
good taste then prevailing in Athens ; although the 
little information that can be gleaned on this sub- 
ject from ancient writers is merely of a presumptive, 
though probable kind. Anaxagoras was his pre- 
ceptor in philosophy, according to the testimony of 
Marcellinus ; who adds, ' that it was whispered 
about that Thucydides was al\xe\sVi\c^)\^^CAAv^d^V^ 
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Brasidas had already got last possession of Amphi- 
polis. The city of Eion is situated also on the 
river Strymon lower dowD, about two miles aad a 
half from Amphipolis. Thucydides put ia here, 
and secured the place. * Brasidas,' says he, ' had 
designed that very night to seize Eion also ; and 
unless our squadron had come in this crisis to its 
defence, at break of day it had been lost.' Thucy* 
dides, without losing a moment, provided for its 
defence. Brasidas, with aimed boats, fell down 
the river from Amphipolis, and made two attempts 
on it ; in both of which he was repulsed. On this 
he gave np the scheme, and returned. 

One would imagine that Thucydides had done 
all that could be expected on this occasion, and 
deserved to be thanked instead of punished. The 
people of Athens, however, came to a different 
conclusion. Cleon was now the demagogue of the 
greatest influence there, and is generally supposed 
to have exasperated his countrymen against the 
man who could not perform impossibilities, in 
saving their valuable town of Amphipolis. It is 
certain that their fury against him rose so high, 
that they stripped him of his command, and passed 
on him a sentence of banishment. He himself in- 
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fonna us that ' it was his lot to suffer a twenty 
years' exile from his country after the affair of 
Amf^polis.' 

Haying retired to Scaptesyle in Thrace, where 
he possessed some mines in right of his wife^ Thu- 
cydides began his ' History of the Peloponnesian 
War/ Though treated with ingratitude, he scorned 
to he angry with hb countrymen ; and there ap- 
pears no sign of resentment in his constitution. 
To judge of him from his History, he was so nobly 
comf^exioned, as to be all judgmeiit and no passion. 
Discharged of all his former duties, and free from 
all public avocations, he was left without any at- 
tachments but to truth, and proceeded to qualify 
himself for commemorating exploits in which he 
could have no share. He was now forty-eight 
years old, and intirely at leisure to attend to the 
great object of his ambition ; that of writing the 
history of the present war; a calm spectator of 
facts, and a dispassionate observer of the events he 
was determined to record. ' Exile,' says Plutarch, 
' is a blessing which the Muses bestow on ."their 
favorites. By this means they enable them to 
complete their most beautiful and noble compo- 
ations. Thucydides the Athenian compiled his 
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* History of the Peloponnesian War ' at Scapte- 
syle in Thrace/ 

It was fortunate for our historian that his minei 
lay not within the dominions of the Athenian re- 
public ; otherwise, his possessions would have been 
forfeited to the state. During his exile in Thrace 
he made several excursions to observe transactioni 
and procure intelligence. He was now conversant 
with several leaders of the Peloponnesian party, 
and he likewise carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with some eminent Athenians. He was 
ever ready to expend considerable sums of money 
in obtaining the most authentic information. This 
was his employment until the conclusion of the 
war; and it is certain he had collected materials 
for carrying down his History to that period, when, 
in his own words, ' the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies put an end to the empire of Athens, and be- 
came masters of the Long Walls and the Piraeus.' 
But whoever reads this woirk will be inclined to 
think that he deferred drawing it up in that accu- 
rate and elaborate manner in which it now appears 
until the war was finished. He might possibly 
keep every thing by him in the form of annals, and 
might go on altering or correcting, as he saw better 
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letson, or gained more light His complete, well- 
eoDoected history, though the first thing in his in- 
tention « was the last in execution. 

The banishment of Thucydides had lasted twenty 
years, when an amnesty was published at Athens, 
IB the archonship of Euclides, after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants byThrasybulus. He was now 
at liberty to return, and pass the remainder of his 



days at Athens : whether he did so or not, we are 
^te ignorant. He lived twelve years after, and 
died in the year before Christ 391, being at that 
time about fourscore years old. ' 

This great historian has been universally admired 
ibr the justness and dignity of his sentiments, the 
vigor of his style, the fidelity and accuracy of his 
details, and his judicious reflections on every plan 
proposed and every measure pursued. His speeches 
may be considered as the philosophical part of his 
History, since they develope the causes of events, 
together with the interests . and views of all the 
states engaged in that ruinous war. In the narra- 
tion of great events he has seldom been equalled. 
The plague at Athens, the Isiege of Platsea, the 
sedition of Corcyra, and the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily, are painted in the most picturesque 
and forcible manner : his relations are authentic, 
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as he himself was interested in the events he m 
tions ; and his impartiality is unquestionable. ] 
animated harangues have been always esteeoM 
he found a model in Herodotus, but he greatly s 
passed the original ; and succeeding historians hi 
adopted, with success, a peculiar mode of writi 
which introduces an orator addressing himself 
the passions and feelings of his auditors. 

Comparison has sometimes been made betw« 
Herodotus and Thucydides, but each has his 
culiar excellence. Sweetness of style, grace, i 
elegance of expression may be called the chai 
teristics of the former ; while Thucydides sta: 
unequalled for the fire of his descriptions, and 
strong and energetic manner of his narratives. 

The History of Thucydides was so much 
mired, that Demosthenes, in order to perfect h: 
self as an orator, transcribed it eight several tim 
and read it with such attention, that he could 
most repeat it by heart. 



ARGUMENTS, 



BOOK I- 

t« subject of the History of the Peloponneslan War, to 
erince the importance of which, the historian takes a sur- 
rey of the state of Greece from the earliest age down to the 
commencement of the war now to be recorded — Its earliest 
state one in which its inhabitants were barbarous and mi- 

. gratory clans, without even the common name of Grecians 
or Hellenians — The dawn of civilisation in the time of Mi- 
nos, king of Crete, who Jfirst possessed a navy, and sup- 
pressed piracy : for robbery and piracy had anciently pre- 
vailed every where, both by sea and land ; insomuch, that 
the Chreeks of that age constantly carried arms like the bar- 
barians of later times — Hence the more ancient cities were 

. built for security remote from the sea ; but on the suppres- 

. sion of piracy by Minos, navigation and commerce grew se- 
cure, and growth in civilisation and increasing wealth pre- 
pared the Greeks for the expedition against Troy ; which 
originated and was chiefly organised by the power and in- 
fluence of Agamemnon, king of Mycene ; a potent monarch 
for those times ; and the expedition against Troy on a larger 
scale than Greece had ever before engaged in, but yet not 
comparable with those of the Peloponnesian war ; an infe- 

. 'riority however arising more from want of wealth than of 
population — After the Trojan war Greece long continued in 
an unsettled and little improving state, until at length grow- 
ing more settled and populous, colonisation became neces- 
sary and frequent — From the increase of wealth, much po- 
litical power is usurped by the rich, wealth now overba- 
lancing nobility — The first serious attention to nautical 
affairs paid by the Corinthians ; next by the lonians, and 
especially Polycrates, despot of SamOs ; afterwards by the 
despots of Sicily and the Corcyreans— Power of the Grecian 
states much advanced by their navies ; yet the progress of 
Greece in wealth and consequence slow, and kept down by 
THUC. vol! I. ^ ^ ^ * 
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varions impediments — Thus the Asiatic Greeks were 
checked by the proximity of Persian power ; and the 
Greeks in general were hampered by the selfish policy of 
the despots, who aimed at nothing bat npholding their own 
power— After the suppression of these tyrannies soon su- 
pervened the Persian war, which produced a confederacy' 
of Grecian states for mutual defence, which afterwards 
parted into two, one headed by the Lacedaemonians, the 
other by the Athenians — Of the Lacedasmonian the confede- 
rates were oligarchies, faithfully attached to them because 
their assistance was necessary to hold the body of the peo- 
ple in subjection ; while those of the Athenians were sub- 
ject states, under unwilling but compulsory obedience — 
Causes of the Peloponnesian war real and avowed ; the 
former, the jealousy of the power of Athens entertained by 
the Lacedemonians; the latter, the quarrels engendered 
by the affair of Epidamnus and Potidaea. 
The affair of Epidamnus. The nobles being exiled by the 
commonalty, take into pay some of the neighboring barba- 
rians, and harass the city with a predatory warfare — ^The 
commonalty implore the aid of Corcyra, their mother coun- 
try, but without success — They then have recourse to Co- 
rinth, the mother country of Corcyra— The Corinthians, from 
jealousy of the Corcyreans, grant their request, and send 
them soldiers and colonists — Whereon the Corcjrreans 
espouse the cause of the exiled nobles, and endeavor to 
effect their restoration by besieging Epidamnus — Then the 
Corinthians send a fleet composed of their own ships and 
some of their allies, to raise the siege— After some ineffec- 
tual endeavors to settle the dispute by negotiation, the Cor- 
cyreans come to battle with and defeat the Corinthian fleet, 
and obtain possession of Epidamnus— They pursue their 
advantage until the Corinthians send out another fleet to 
maintain their ground ; and in the mean time make exten- 
sive preparations for war; whereon the Corcyreans, in 
alarm, send an embassy to implore the aid of the AUie- 
nians, and the Corinthians a counter embassy to intreat 
their non-interference— Oration of the Corcyreans — The 
counter oration of the Corinthians — On hearing which, the 
Athenians decide on concluding a defensive alliance with 
the Corcyreans^ and send a fleet to "dieir aid— Meanwhile 
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the CorinthUms »nd their elliee proceed agunst Corcyra 
with m fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, and occupy a 
oaFal station at Cbimerium — The Corcyreans and Athe- 
nians with one hundred and fifty sail take one opposite, at 
the Syhota islands — Both parties prepare for battle— They 
fight ; and victory, after some uncertainty, decides for the 
Corinthians — In following up which the Corinthians are 
cheeked by a reinforcement of twenty ships from Athens, 
which join the enemy ; and retreat to their own naval camp 
—On the day following, the Corcyreans and Athenians 
offer them battle ; which they decline, being desirous 
rather of returning home — ^Meanwhile both parties erect a 
trophy and claim the victory — ^The Corinthians then return 
homeward with their prisoners, of whom they use the bet- 
ter sort with marked kindness, hoping, by their influence* 
td gain over Corcyra to the Peloponnesian confederacy — 
Affiiir of Potidaea, which was the second avowed cause of 
the war — Potidsa, a colony of Corinth, but of the Athe- 
aian confederacy, falling under the suspicion of the Athe- 
nians, is required to adopt certain measures as securities 
for its fidelity — ^Meanwhile Perdiccas, king of Macedcmia, 
endeavors to form a confederacy againat Athens among the 
aeighboring states, and to excite the Peloponnesian alliance 
to a war with Athens — The Potidasans, after vainly endea- 
voziag to induce the Athenians to dispense with the secu- 
rities demanded, venture on revolt, in conjunction with the 
Ch^cidians and Bottiasans — The Athenian forces in those 
parte are too weak to check the revolt — Meanwhile the Co- 
rinthians have time to send succors to Potidaea — The Athe- 
nians, after receiving reinforcements from home, compel 
Perdiccas to terms of peace (which hovtrever he almost im- 
mediately breaks), and proceed against Potidaea — ^The Poti- 
dasana and their allies come to a battle with the Athenians 
in front of Potidaea, and are defeated and driven violently 
into th0 city ; whiUier Aristeus, the commander of the Co- 
rinUkian auxiliaries, with great difficulty escapes — Potidaea 
IB now closely besieged, first on the side of the continent, 
and then, on the arrival of reinforcements from Athens, on 
that of the peninsula of Pallene likewise — ^Aristeus aiter 
in vain proposing to break through the enemy with the 
whde gMniaaa, except five hundred » yiVnAeVl ^QiiNf^^^i v.^ 



escape, ani muDtninB the war in tbe neigbboring parU — 
Meann-hile, hoiraver, Pbannio devaetates tbe tercitoriea of 
the Chatcidiana nnd Bottisans— The CorinthianB, more 
than ever embittered against the Athenians, prevail on the 
l,aced»manians to sunmion a cDngrflBS of their allies at 
Sparta, ^bere, after aeversi states had complained of the 
injustice and amhilioa of Athens, the Corinthians prO' 
nouncH a mast hitter invective, and urge the confederacy 
to immediately declare war against the Alheniane— Oration 
□f the Corinthians — An Athenian embasa; being Chen at 
Sparta, they come forward to refute the representatiTes of 
the Corinthians, and to justify the conduct and policy of 
Athens— After the delivery of theae speeches the J.Aceds- 
monians take coaaBel how to decide, and their Icing Archi- 
Samus deliTUB a apeech in favor of deferring to go to war — 
I'd which Sthenelaidas, one of tbe ephori. repliea in a truly 
Spflrtan harangue, wherein he touches on the injnriea sus- 
tained by variouB members of the Lacedemonian confede- 
racy, which he ia bound, he says, in honor to avenge by an 
immediate declaration of war — The question is then put to 
the rote, and the majority decide for going immediately to 
' war — llie real motive which icflDenced them to this deci- 
sion was alarm at the forroidahla power of Athena— The 
narrative is now interrupted by a digression, ia which ia 
given a sketch of the origin and progress of the Athenian 
dominion from the Persian to the Feloponnesian war — First 
is related the mode by which the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athena wbB hrooght about, after the final defeat of the Per* 
sians — Also bow, by the connsel of Tliemistoctes, Pirsiti 
was fortified, and the navy made the principal object OJ 
attention to the Atheniana — PausaniaB is sent out as com' 
roander-in- chief of the Grecian allies to accomplish thi 
remainder of the Persian war— By bis onpopularity thi 
Asiatic, tbe Insular Creels, and those of the Tbracia: 
coast, secede from tbe Laced smonians, and attach them 
selves to the Athenians as chiefs of the confederacy— Up 
■ rise of the Athenian empire (A. C. *47)-Which part i 
the Grecian history being either passed over, or inacci 
rately treated, our historian is induced to give a sketch • 
it. eapeciaSlj as showtag how the power of Athena cama 
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to hamble it — ^The Athenians, after at first showrag them- 
flelyes moderate, and obtaining popularity, soon became do- 
mineering and rapacious, and thus caused the allies to re- 
Tolt— Their power over them chiefly obtained by allowing 
them to compound for their personal service in the war 
with Persia by a money payment, which thus enabled the 
Athenians to maintain a navy which should keep the allies 
in subjection, at the expense of the allies themselves — 
Then are recounted various martial affairs of the Athenian 
confederacy ; battles at the Eurymedon ; the revolt of 
Thasos; attempt to colonise Amphipolis — ^The Thasians 
intreat the assistance of the Lacedaemonians, who are pre- 
vented from sending it by the great earthquake at Sparta, 
and the consequent revolt of the helots ; whereon Thasus 
tnrrenders — ^The Lacedaemonians apply for and obtain the 
assistance of the Athenians against the helots, bat enter- 
tuning a jealousy of them, send them back ; a circumstance 
which engendered much of the subseqaent irritation — Ter- 
mination of the contest with the revolting helots, who eva- 
cuate the country, and are settled by the Athenians at Nau- 
paetas — Megara goes over to the Athenian alliance, and Ni- 
8»a and Pegae are occupied by the Athenians — The Egyp- 
tians revolt from the king of Persia, and are supported by 
the Athenians — Various acts of hostility occur between the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians — iEgina is besieged by the 
Athenians ; whereon the Corinthians, to cause a diversion, 
make an incursion into the country of Megara ; but are de- 
feated with great loss by the Athenians commanded by My- 
ronides. 
The long walls of Athens erected — The Spartans assist the 
Dorians against the Phocians — ^The Athenians prepare to 
prevent their return home by occupying the passes of Ge- 
ranea — They stay in Bceotia, and try to obtain their end by 
political intrigue for the overthrow of democracy at Athens 
— At length a general engagement takes place at Tanagra, in 
which the Athenians are utterly defeated, and the Lacedae- 
monians retire home without opposition^ Soon afterwards 
the Athenians overcome Bceotia, and complete the con- 
quest of JEgina — Continuation and completion of the 
war in Egypt ; which terminates in the utter defeat of the 
Egyptians, and the destruction of the KO^ettiwv wtl^ykcv^^ 
there, and also reinforcement senX iox X\\^vc ivJC\^l-^\N:i» 
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Athenians make an ineffectual attack on Thessaly — Pencil 
obtains a victory over the Sicyonians — Accession of Acha: 
to the Athenian confederacy — Expedition of the Atheniai 
against Cyprus, where Cimon dies — Boeotia revolts fro: 
Athens— Battle of Coronea, by which the BoeotianB ree< 
ver their independence — Revolt of Eubcea and Megu 
from Athens— The Peloponnesians make an incursion ini 
Attica, but are induced to retire — Euboea reduced to ui 
conditional submission by Pericles — ^Thirty years' peat 
concluded between the Athenians and Peloponnesians ; fii 
years after which a war between Miletus and Samoa pn 
duces a revolt of Samos from Athens, in which the Bysai 
tines partake — Pericles goes against Samos, and, defeatiz 
their forces, besieges the city ; and, on the arrival of reii 
forcements from Athens, compels them to submission, an 
to deliver up their fleet — This is followed by the submi 
sion of the Byzantines— The thread of the history reaiunc 
— ^The Lacedaemonians, after having resolved on war, ooi 
suit the oracle at Delphi, from which they receive a ftvoi 
able answer — They convene their allies, and put the quei 
tion for immediate war, for which the Corinthians strong] 
contend — Oration of the Cdrinthians to that effect — On it 
question being put, the votes for war are a decided maj< 
rity ; preparation for it accordingly — ^Meanwhile, to give 
color of religion to their proceedings, the Lacedsmoniaz 
demand of the Athenians to expel ' the accursed,' as ei 
plained in the narrative of Cylon — ^The real object of th 
Lacedsemonians to oxcite odium against Pericles, as bein 
descended from those accursed — ^The Athenians make 
counter demand to the Lacedemonians to drive out thei 
accursed; who those are, is explained by a narration < 
the treason and death of Pausanias — In the examinaticm < 
the proofs of treason against Pausanias matter is found t 
implicate Themistocles, whose fortunes up to his death ai 
recounted — The thread of the story is then resumed — ASU 
some ineffectual negotiation, ambassadors are sent to Athen 
by the Lacediemonians with their ultimatum, that ever 
Grecian state should be restored to independence ; m de 
mand which Pericles counsels them by no means to compl 
with, in a most rousing and masterly speech ; by which h 
prevails on the Athenians to dismiss the Lacedaemonia 
•mbHSMdon with a refiigsl of tkni dexGAXi^— X«x dunn 
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in this period, tome intercourae, thoagh not without mu- 
tual suspicioiu, is kept up hetween the two eountries. 



BOOK II. 

TiAK I. The Thebans, by treachery, enter Flateea-— They 
acquiesce not in the designs of the traitors ; but offer terms 
of peaee and amity, which the Platseans accept — ^The Pla- 
teaus take courage, and collect themselves together by dig- 
gisg throngh the common walls of their houses — ^They as- 
Mult the Thebans, who take to flight, but cannot get out of 
the city — ^TheThebans cooped up in a house which they 
catered by mistaking the door for the city gate — They yield 
ttdiseretion — The whole power of Thebes comes to rescue 
them^ — The Thebans seek to apprehend the Platseans in the 
▼iliages — ^The Plataeans induce the Thebans to go, on pro- 
mise not to harm their prisoners — The Thebans depart, and 
the Platseans fetch in their men and goods, and then kill 
their prisoners — The Athenians apprehend such Boeotians 
M are in Attica — ^They victual Platsea, and put a garrison 
into it, and take out the unnecessary population — Both sides 
prepare for war— Prophecies and oracles precede the war — 
How the Greeks stand affected towards the belligerent states 
^The confederates of the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians 
detailed — ^The Lacedeemonians meet in the isthmus, and in- 
vade Attica — ^Archidnmus sends forward an ambassador to 
the Athenians, and tries ail means to procure justice before 
having recourse to war— The ambassadors from Archidamus 
convoyed back without conference — ^Archidamus marches 
forward — ^Pericles imagining Archidamus might spare his 
estates, promises, if he should do so, to give them up to 
the state— The speech of Pericles to the assembly at Athens 
respecting the means for the war, &c. — ^The length of the 
walls to be garrisoned ; the number of their gallies— The 
Athenians convey their wives and children and movables 
into the city ; being most of them accustomed to live in the 
country, they remove thither unwillingly — Athens thronged 
with the country people — ^The Athenians fit out one hundred 
gallies to cruise about Peloponnesus — The Feloponnesian 
ly assaults CEnoe, a frontier Xxmn o£ ktAAfi^/vGL^iYBL-' 
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' ArohidaiiHit accDied of backwsidDesa, snd of ttratii 
Atheniatts — He with bii srmj enten ioto Attics, and 
to AchamiB, wLeie he Bta;a a long time, cutting dowi 
com and treeB— His deaign in staying there bo long 
Athenians with difficulty oontain themselTBo from SD 
forth — A akinnisb between the'Atbenian and Bceotian 
— Arohidamus removea from Acbamn — The Athenian 
one handred galliea to devastate the aea-coaat of Pel 
nems— The Felaponneaiana go home — The Atheniat 
propriate one thonaiod talenta and one hundred gsU 
defence againBt an invaaion by sea— They aaaaolt Me 
which ia defended by BrnBidafl— They take Fbeia, s 
of Elia — The inbabitanta of lEgina expelled thence ) 
Athenians ; are reoeired by the Peloponnesians— Ecli 
the ann ao great, that some stars are diacemed— Tbe 
nians aeek the favar of Sitalcea, king of Thrace, am 
dicoaa. king of Macedonia — They take Sollium and Aa 
and the isle of Cephallenia; their ioTade Megara; 
gieelest force here assembled ; they regularly ones i 
inrade Megara— The end of the first summer— Euarcht 
tyrant, recovers Aatacua— The custom of the Athemt 
burying the bones of those first slain in war— The Fi 
Oration of Pericles. 

Year ii. The second invasion of Attica by tlie Lacej 
niani — The pestilence at Athena: originated in Kthii 
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PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 



BOOK I. 



TflucYDiDES, an Athenian, has compiled the history 
of the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athe- 
niaitt, as managed by each of the contending parties. 
He began to write on its first breaking out, from an 
expectation that it wonld prove important, and the 
most deserving regard of any that had ever happened. 
He grounded his conjecture on the earnestness of both 
the florishing parties to make all necessary prepara- 
tions for it ; and he saw that all the rest of Greece was 
engaged on one side or the other, some joining imme- 
diately, and others intending soon to do it ; for this 
was the greatest commotion that ever happened amongst 
the Grecians, since in it some barbarians, and it may 
be said the greatest part of mankind were concerned. 
Tbe actions of an earlier date, and those still more 
ancient, cannot possibly, through length of time, be 
adequately known ; yet, fVom all the lights which a 
research into the remotest time afforded me, I cannot 
think they were of any great importance, either in 
regard to the wars themselves, or any other considera- 
tions. 

It is certain, that the region now known by the name 
of Greece was not formerly possessed by any fixed in- 
liabitants, but was subject to frequent traTism\^x^\\o\i«^ 
THVc. yoi.. I. k 
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as constantly every distinct people easily yielded up 
their seats to the violence of a larger supervening 
number. For, as to commerce there was none, and 
mutual fear prevented intercourse both by sea and 
land ; as then the only view of culture was to earn a 
penurious subsistence, and superfluous wealth was a 
thing unknown, as planting was not their employment, 
it being uncertain how soon an invader might come 
and dislodge them from their unfortified habitations ; 
and as t^ey thought they might every where find 
their daily necessary support, they hesitated but little 
about shifting their seats; and for this reason they 
never florished in the greatness of their cities, or any 
other circumstance of power. But the richest tracte 
of country ever were more particularly liable to this 
frequent change of inhabitants, such as that which is 
now called Thessaly, and Boeotia, and Peloponnesus 
mostly, except Arcadia, and in general every the most 
fertile part of Greece : for the natural wealth of their 
soil increasing the power of some amongst them, that 
power raised civil dissensions, which ended in their 
ruin, and at the same time exposed them more to 
foreign attacks. It was only the barrenness of the soil 
that preserved Attica, through the longest space of 
time, quiet and undisturbed, in one uninterrupted 
series of possessors. One, and not the least con- 
vincing proof of this is, that other parts of Greece, 
because of the fluctuating condition of the inhabitants, 
could by no means in their growth keep pace with 
Attica. The most powerful of those who were driven 
from the other parts of Greece by war or sedition be- 
took themselves to the Athenians for secure refuge, 
and as they obtained the privileges of citizens,^ have 

> They were admitted to the same privileges with firee- 
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constantly, from remotest time, continued to enlarge 
thttcitj with fresh accessions of inhabitants ; insomuch, 
that at last, Attica being insufficient to support the 
inmber, they sent over colonies into Ionia. 

There is another, and to me a most convincing proof 
of the weakness of the ancients. Before the affairs 
of Troy, it does not appear that Greece (or Hellas) 
was ever united in one common undertaking ; nor had 
the whole country that one general appellation : nor 
indeed did the same subsist at all before the time 
of Hellen, the son of Deucalion ; the several na- 
tions taking their distinguishing names from them- 
selves, and Pelasgicum being that of the greatest 
tract. But when Hellen and his sons had acquired 
power in Pthiotis, and led out their dependants by 
way of aid to other cities, conversation made the use 
of this name become much more frequent among the 
several people, though it was long before it so pre- 
vailed as to become the general appellation of them 
ill. For this Homer is my principal authority, who, 
though born a long time after the Trojan war, has no- 
where mentioned them all in this general style, but 
has appropriated it to those who came with Achilles 
from Pthiotis, and were the first that bore this name 
of Grecians (or Hellenes). In his poems Daniians and 
Argives and Achseans are their distinguishing titles. 

born native Athenians. But this was practised only in the 
iii£uicy and early growth of that state. It was afterwards an 
boDor very seldom and with difficulty granted. Those who 
came from other places to settle at Athens are distinguished 
from citisens, by the name of sojourners, who had taken up 
their residence and cohabited with them. They performed 
several duties as subjects to the state which gave them pro- 
tection, but never became Athenians, or <*itizens of Athens, 
in the emphatical sense of the term. The Knglish reader 
will please to remember this, as the distinction often occurs 
in the sequel of our history. 
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Nor has he farther once mentioned the barbaria 
for this plain reason, in my opinion, because Greci 
were not yet distinguished by this one comprehenc 
name in contradistinction to that other. These G 
cians, therefore, whatever, whether so apart in tl 
different cities, or united by mutual converse, oi 
length comprehended in one general name, for m 
of strength and correspondence, never acted togel 
in joint confederacy before the war of Troy : nor ' 
it till the use of the sea had opened free commi 
cation amongst them that they engaged togethei 
that expedition. 

For Minos is the earliest person whom we ki 
from tradition to have been master of a navy, am 
have been chiefly lord of the sea which is called 
Grecian. To him were the isles of the Cyclades s 
ject ; nay, most of them he planted himself with ci 
nies, having expelled the Carians, and substituted 
own sons in their diflerent commands. And thei 
course he exerted his utmost power to clear that 
of pirates, for the more secure conveyance of his < 
tributes. 

The Grecians formerly, as well as those barbari 
who, though seated on the continent, lived on 
coast, and all the islanders, when once they 
learned the method of passing to and fro in tl 
vessels, soon took up the business of piracy under 
command of persons of the greatest ability amoi 
them, for the sake of enriching such adventures 
subsisting their poor. They landed, and plundered 
surprise unfortified places and scattered villages, 
from hence they principally gained a subsistence. 1 
was by no mean« at that time an employment of 
proach, but rather an instrument of glory. S< 
people of the coutinent are even to this day a proc 
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ftu, who still attribute honor to such exploits if gen- 
teell]r performed :^ so also are the ancient poets, in 
whom those that sail along the coasts are every where 
eqnaUy accosted with this question, 'Whether they 
ire pirates V as if neither they to whom the question 
was put would disown the employment, nor they who 
ve desirous to be informed would reproach them with 
it The people of the continent also exercised rob- 
beries on one another; and to this very day many 
people of Greece are supported by the same practices ; 
for instance, the Ozolian Locrians, and iEtolians, and 
Acamanians, and their neighbors on the continent; 
ind the custom of wearing their weapons, introduced 
1»y this old life of rapine, is still retained amongst 
them. 

The custom of wearing weapons once prevailed all 
orer Greece, as their houses had no manner of defence,^ 
u travelling was full of hazard, and their whole lives 
were passed in armor, like barbarians. A proof of 
this is the continuance still in some parts of Greece of 
those manners, which were once with uniformity gene- 
ral to all. The Athenians were the first who discon-^ 
tinned the custom of wearing their swords, and who 
passed from the dissolute life ill to more polite and 
elegant manners. And it is not a long time since those 
amongst the rich, who were advanced in years and 
studied tbeir ease, left off wearing their linen garments 
and fastening the hair of their head behind with grass- 
hoppers * of gold ; though the aged amongst the lo- 

» * With due respect, with humanity/ as the scholiast ex- 
plains it. For then they never made booty of, or carried away 
by stealth the laboring cattle : they never made their attacks 
by night, or committed any murder. 

' To intimate their being the original possessors and pure 
BitiveB of the soil, aa much as the very giaa&\io^^e»x^, ^\Ocl 



nians have conatantly persevered in tbe uae of tliei 
oroaments as marks ot their affinity. That model 
nniforroity of dress, which is still in vogue, waa fin 
introduced by the Lace deemo nians i amongst whom i 
other points also there was the greatest equality i 
dress and diet observed, both in Ibe highest and tt 
meanest ranks. They also were the first who pei 
formed their exercised naked, stripping themselveB i 
public, and anointing with oil before they entered tl 
lists; though, before the custom had prevailed at 111 
Olympic games for the champions to wear scarfs aboi 
their loins ; and it is only a few years since thei 
were quite disused.' But even yet, amongst som 
barbarians, more especially those of Asia, whei 
the matches of boxing and wrestling are in reputt 
the combatants engage with scarfs round their loini 
Many other arguments might with ease be alleged t 
prove that ancient Greece had forms and modes ( 
living quite similar to those of the present barbaris 
world. 

As for cities, so many as are of a later fonndatkn 
and better placed for the increase of wealth, since tb 
improvement of naval skill ; all these have been bni 
on the sea-shore, and walled about, and are situate 
on necks of land jutting out into the sea, for the atk 
of traffic and greater security from the insults of neigl 
boring people. But tbose of an earlier date, havia 
been more subject to piratical depredations, are situ 
ated at a great distance from the sea, not only o 
islands, but also on the main. For eveu those wh 

thsT Sapposed to be > natural and ■pontaneoDS prodootion ■ 
die earui. The; ragarded themaslvea as contempoiarr wit 
the insecU. 
1 See Mr. West's DifMitttios on tbe Olrmpio Gam**, | 
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fired on the coast, though inexpert at sea, were used 
to make excursions up into the country for the sake of 
Floader ; and such inland settlements are discernible 
to this very day. 

Bat the people of the islands, that is, the Carians 
Md the Phoenicians, were by much the most expert at 
tkse piratical adventures; for by them the greatest 
pat of the isles was inhabited. This is proved from 
I the expiation solemnised at Delos in the course of this 
war; on which occasion all the sepulchres of the dead 
iathat island being broken open, more than half of the 
lamber appeared to be Carians ; known to be such 
from the weapons found in their graves, and a parti- 
colarity of interment still used amongst them.^ It was 
Bot till after the equipment of fleets by Minos that a 
communication was opened at sea: for by him the 
mischievous banditti were ejected from the islands, and 
many colonies of his own planted there in their stead .^ 
And from this period it was that the maritime people, 
grown more intent on the acquisition of wealth, be- 
came also more fond of settled habitations ; and such 
4^ them as then surpassed in wealth strengthened their 
settlements by walling them about. And this their 
passion for gain continuing to increase, the poorer 
hired out their services to those who had affluence; 
and the great, who had all needful supplies at hand, 
reduced less powerful cities into their own subjection. 
And their power by these methods gradually advancing, 

' The Carians first invented the boss of shields aod the 
crest of helmets. In remembrance of this, a small shield and 
a crest were always buried with them. By this means were 
the Carians known. The Phcenicians were distinguished by 
the manner of their interment: for, whereas other nations 
laid the faces of their dead towards the east, the Phoenicians 
mrersed the posture, and laid them to the west. 
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fhey were enabled in process of time to undertake the 
Trojan expedition. 

It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that 
armament by Agamemnon was not owing so much to* 
the attendance of the suitors of Helien, in pursuance of 
the oaths they had sworn to T3mdarus, as to his own 
superior power. It is related by those who received 
from their ancestors the most certain memorials of the 
Peloponnesian affairs, that Pelops, arriving there from 
Asia with abundance of wealth, soon gained so great 
an influence over those needy people, that, though a 
foreigner, he had the honor to have the country called 
after his own name ; and that the power thus gained 
by him was successively enlarged by his posterity, 
Eurystheus, indeed, whose mother was the sister of 
Atreus, perished in Attica by means of the Heraclidse; 
and Eurystheus, when he departed on that expedition, 
left the government of Mycenae and his kingdom, be- 
cause of his affinity, in the care of Atreus, who then 
resided with him, having fled from his father on the 
murder of Chrysippus. When, therefore, the return 
of Eurystheus was prevented by death, and the Myce- 
neans, from a dread of the Heraclidse, were well in- 
clined to Atreus, as a person of great abilities and 
deep in the affections of the people, he easily obtained 
the kingdom of Mycenae and sdl the territories which 
had belonged to Eurystheus ; and from hence the fa- 
mily of Pelops quite overpowered the family of Per- 
seus. To these enlargements of power Agamemnon 
succeeding, and being also superior to the rest of his 
countrymen in naval strength, he was enabled, in my 
opinion, to form that expedition more from awe than 
f%ivor. It is plain that he equipped out the largest 
number of ships himself^ besides those he lent to the. 
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irauliaos. Homer is my witness here, if his testi- 
■ony have any force ; who hath farther, at the deli- 
vciyof the sceptre, styled him. 

Of many isles, and of all Argos king. 

Aad a king who lived on the continent could not pos- 
Mj be lord of islands, except such as were adjacent ; 
tbe number of which must needs be small, unless he 
Ud a competent strength at sea : but from this arma- 
■ent we have good light afforded to guess at the pre- 
ceding. 

What though Mycense was a small city, or though 
uy place at that time remarkable appear at present 
inconsiderable to us ; yet no one ought on these mo- 
tires prematurely to imagine that armament to have 
been less considerable than it is described by the poets 
and reported by tradition. Supposing the city of 
Lacediemon to be now in a ruined condition, nothing 
left but the temples and the pavements of the mass, I 
fiuicy, in process of time, posterity could not easily be 
induced, to believe that their power had ever been pro- 
portioned to their glory. Of the five divisions of Pe- 
loponnesus,* they are actually possessed of two ; have 
the command of the whole, and of many confederate 
•tates without ; yet as the city is neither closely built, 
u the temples and public edifices are by no means 
nunptuous, and the houses detached from one another 
after the old mode of Greece, it would suffer dispa- 
ragement from such a view. If we farther suppose 
the Athenians in the same reverse of fortune, from the 
new the city then would afford, it might be guessed that 
once it had double the strength which it really has. 

* These were Laconia, Arcadia, Argolica, Messenia, and 
Qifl. The Lacedaemonians were possessed of Laconia and 
Messenia. 
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We ought not therefore to be incredulous, nor a6 ■ 
much to regard the appearance of cities as their power;: ^' 
and of course, to conclude the armament against Trojc . r 
to have been greater than ever was known before, but ^ 
inferior to those of our age. And whatever credit h% .^ 
given to the poetry of Homer in this respect, who nb . 
doubt as a poet has set it off with all possible enlarge-*- ? 
ment, yet even according to his account it appean ^ 
inferior : for he has made it to consist of twelve huB^ . 
dred ships ; those of the Boeotians carrying each OM '^< 
hundred and twenty men ; those of Philoctetes, fifty: ■ 
pointing out, as I imagine, the largest and the smalleiC 
rates ; for of the rate of other ships he has not made' . 
the least mention in his catalogue, though he bai 
expressly informed us that every person of the crewa . 
belonging to the ships of Philoctetes were both ma« . 
riners and soldiers ; since he has made all who plied 
at the oar to be expert at the bow. It is not probable 
that any ships carried supernumeraries, excepting 
kings or persons in command, especially as their point 
was a mere transportation with all the necessary habi- 
liments of war, and as their ships were not decked, but 
built intirely in the fashion of the old piratical cruisers* 
If, therefore, a mean be taken between the largest and 
smallest rates, the number of the whole will turn out 
of small account for quotas sent in general from the 
whole of Greece.* The reason of this was not so much 
a scarcity of men as want of money : they adjusted the 
number of men to the slender store of provisions they 
already had, and the probability of procuring a com- 
petent subsistence in the course of the war. On their 

I Tbucydides makes it of small account, in regard to the 
war which is his subject. But the number of men employed 
in the expedition against Troy was 10^,000. For the mean 
between 1^0 and 50 is 85, and 85 X by 1!SOO=:1Q2,000, 
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first landing they got the better in fight : the proof is^ 
that they could not otherwise have fortified their camp 
with a wall. Neither does it appear that they exerted 
ill their strength at once, numbers being detached for 
supplies of provisions, to till the Chersonesns, and to 
forage at large. Thus divided as they were, the Tro- 
jans were better able to make a ten years' resistance, 
being equal in force to those who were at any time left 
to carry on the siege : for had the stores of provision 
at the first landing been ample enough for the whole 
number of men they brought, and had they been able 
to prosecute the war free from the avocations of fo- 
raging and tillage, their superiority in the field must 
have given them an easy and expeditious conquest: 
but in fact they did not ply the work with all their 
number, but only with a part constantly reserved for 
the purpose. H^ad they formed the siege with their 
whole force, in less time and with less difficulty they 
must have taken Troy. Through want of money it 
was that expeditions prior to this, and even this, the 
most celebrated of all that ever happened, are plainly 
found to have been less in reality than they are in 
fame or current estimation at present, through poetical 
assistance. 

Nor did the prosperous event of the Trojan expedi- 
tion put an end to the unsettled and fluctuating state 
of Greece, or secure that tranquillity so necessary to 
advancement. The return of the Grecians from Ilium, 
after so long an absence, gave rise to many innova- 
tions. Seditions were excited in almost every city; 
and those who were forced to withdraw built cities for 
themselves in other places. The present Boeotians, for 
instance, being driven out of Arne by the Thessalians^ 
sixty years after the taking of Troy, planted them- 
selves in the country now c^H^d Bgeotia, though before 
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that time, Cadmeis: but a body of them had already si 
seated themselves there, of whom were those who weiit «ii 
in the expedition against Troy : and eighty years aftof ^1 
it, the Dorians, with the Heraclidee, took possesnoM 'tt 
of Peloponnesus. It was not without much ado anA'iift 
length of time that Greece, quiet and settled at homey ^ 
had opportunity to send colonies abroad. Then thdi^ 
Athenians planted Ionia and most of the islands ; the it 
Peloponnesians the greatest part of Italy and Sicily^ Ai 
and even some colonies in the different tracts of Greece* 4i 
But all these transactions are of a later date than the % 
Trojan war. !| 

But when once the state of Greece was grown more it 
robust, and increase of wealth became their study moie I 
than ever before, as the public revenues grew apace, 4 
in many places tyrannies started up : for before tbif I 
kingdoms were hereditary, and with limited authority. ^ 
Now Greece throughout was employed in building ; 
navies, and became addicted to naval affairs with un- * 
usual application. The Corinthians are said to hare 
been the first who, by varying the make of their ships, 
brought them to that model which is now in use ; and 
Corinth to be the first place of Greece where triremes 
were built.* It is a known fact, that Aminocles, a 
ship-carpenter from Corinth, built four ships for the 
Samians : now, from the arrival of Aminocles at Samoa 
to the conclusion of the war which is now my subject, 
there passed at most but three hundred years. The 

^ The triremes were the ships of war, of the galley kind, 
and take their name from the three banks of oars with which 
they were furnished. They were also masted and carried 
sails ; but they generally lowered the sails when they came to 
actiota, and relied chiefly on their oars, that they might be 
more able to tack about, or to run down on the enemy with 
more force and steadiness. See Potter's Archsologia, vol. ii. 
o, 14, • 
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lUest sea-fight we know any thing of was that of the 
Corinthians against the Corcyreans : but the distance 
ktween that and the same period is not more than two 
fandred and sixty : for the city of the Corinthians^ 
bosg seated on the Isthmus, has ever been a place of 
bide ; as formerly the Grecians, both within and with- 
out Peloponnesus, more accustomed to land than sea, 
conld have no traffic with one another without passing 
ftrough their territory. They were also remarkable 
for wealth, as clearly appears from the ancient poets, 
■Iko have given that city the epithet of ' rich/ And, 
when once navigation was practised in Greece, they 
lost no time in their own equipments ; they cleared the 
Mi of pirates ; and, opening their town as a public 
airt, both by land and sea, made Corinth powerful by 
the increase of its revenue. The lonians had no naval 
force till a long time after this, in the reign of Cyrus, 
first king of the Persians, and his son Cambyses ; and, 
waging war with Cyrus, they were for a time masters 
of the sea which lies on their own coasts. Poly- 
crates, also, who was tyrant of Samos, in the reign of 
Cambyses, having a powerful navy, subdued many of 
the islands, and among the rest Rhone; which, as 
soon as conquered, he consecrated to Delian Apollo. 
The Phoceans, also, when planting their colony at 
Xarseilles, had a successful engagement at sea against 
the Carthaginians. 

These were the most remarkable equipments of a 
Daval force ; and these, though beyond contest many 
generations later than the war of Troy, had a very 
nnall number of triremes, but consisted chiefly of 
vessels of fifty oars, and barges of the more ancient 
model. And it was but a little while before the Me- 
dian war and the death of Darius, who succeeded 
Cambyses in the kingdom of Persia, that the tyrants of 
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Sicily and the Corcyreans became masters of any con« 
siderable number of triremes : for tbese last were 
the only instances of a naval strength in Greece, be- 
fore the invasion of it by Xerxes, that deserve parti- 
cular mention. The vessels of the iEginetee, and some 
others, were few in number, and most of them but 
fifty oars. It was not till later times, when the Athe- 
nians had war with the iEginetae, and also expected 
the approach of Xerxes, that at the persuasion of 
Themistocles they built those ships with which they 
fought successfully against the barbarians ; and even 
these were not yet completely decked over. 

Such therefore were the navies of Greece, both of 
an earlier and later date. And the states to which 
they belonged gained by them considerable strength, 
through an increase of their revenue and the enlarge- 
ment of their dominions. Embarkations grown more 
frequent, especially to those who were pent up in a 
narrow soil, occasioned the reduction of the isles ; but 
fbr a land war, and in consequence of that, an acces- 
sion of power, none such was at that time known. All 
conflicts of that sort, which ever happened, were dis- 
putes of boundaries between contiguous states. The 
Grecians had not yet launched forth into distant expe- 
ditions, nor aimed X ambitiously at foreign conquests. 
There were no dependent cities, which furnished quo- 
tas at the will of others who gave them law ; nor did 
those who were on equality concur in any joint under- 
taking ; each petty state took up arms occasionally in 
its own defence against the incroachments of its neigh- 
bors. At most, the greatest division of Greece thr 
ever happened was in the old rupture between tl 
Cbalcideans and Eretrians, when leagues were formt 
in favor of both. 

By these means was the growth of many states y 
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yent^dy and that of the lonians by a different cause — 
the ^reat and surprising growth of the Persian power. 
For Cyrus, after he had completed the conquest of 
CroBsns, and all the country which lies between the 
rirer Halys and the sea, invaded them, and enslaved 
.their towns on the continent : and Darius afterwards, 
TJetorious by the strength of a Phoenician fleet, did 
the same by the islands. 

As for those tyrants, who had any where usurped 
"Hhe goyemment of Grecian cities, — their whole appli- 
cation being confined to their own private concerns, to 
the guard of their persons or aggrandisement v»f their 
(amilies — ^they resided in their own cities so far as was 
consistent with their own security. Nothing worthy 
of remembrance was achieved by them, unless we take 
into account the frequent broils between them and 
their neighbors. Not but that the tyrants of Sicily had 
advanced their power to a great height ; but Greece in 
general was thus withheld for a long course of time 
from performing any remarkable exploit, by the 
strength of her united, or the adventurous efforts of 
her separate states. 

But after that the tyrants of Athens, and all the 
tyrants of other parts of Greece, generally and of old 
nibject to these violent incroachments, notwithstand- 
ing their number and the fresh vigor of the last, were 
•11, except those of Sicily, demolished by the Lacedee- 
monians : — for Lacedsemon, ever since it came into the 
hands of the Dorians, in whose possession it still con- 
tinaesy though harassed with seditions the longest of 
any place we know, yet has ever been happy in a 
well-regulated government, and has always been ex- 
empt from tyrants : for, reckoning to the conclusion 
of this present war, it is somewhat more than four 
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solution and contempt of danger, they accidental 
found Hipparchus at the Leocorium, superintendii 
the Panathenaical procession,* and immediately sic 
him. There are many other things of a more rece 
date, and of memory, not yet invalidated by time, aba 
which the ' other Grecians are very wrong in their n^ 
tions ; such as, that the Lacedaemonian kings had esi 
of them a double and not a single vote in public que 
tions; and, that amongst them the pittanate was 
military band, which never yet existed. So easy 
task to numbers is the search of truth ; so eager a 
they to catch at whatever lieth next at hand ! 

But, from the testimonies alleged in support of wh 
I have hitherto advanced, any one may depend on n 
account of things, without danger of false opinioi 
Let him withhold his credit from the songs of poet 
whose profession it is to give all possible enlargemen 
to their subjects : let him do so farther by the write 
of prose,' who study more that artful compositit 
which captivates the ear than the plain and simp 
recital of truth, where proper attestations are never 
be found, and many things through length of tin 
have incredibly sallied out into mere fable ; and thi 
he will be convinced, on the plainest proofs, that tl 



* This procession was made atthe great Panathenea, whi 
festival was celebrated once in five years in commemorati 
of the union of all the people of Attica by Theseus. T 
lesser Panathenea was celebrated every third year, some s 
every year, and was lengthened out by public games. The 
were also used at the great Panathenea, in which the great< 
splendor and magnificence were employed, and the proce 
sion added, here mentioned by Thucydides, and of which t 
curious reader may see a particular account in Potter's A 
(h apologia, vol. i. p. 421. 

-' I iuieydides is here supposed to glance at Herodotus ; » 
a^-iin a little after he justly thinks that * fiction ' and * fabl 
oui^ht to have no place in history. 
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iftte of ancient Greece was nearly the same as I 
bftre described it. And this present war, when consi- 
dered in all its operations, notwithstanding the pro- 
pensity of mankind to imagine that war in which t)iey 
■re personally engaged to be the greatest that ever 
happened, and so soon as it is over to replace their 
idmiration on others more ancient, will easily be 
owned to be the most important of all. 

As to the speeches of particular persons, either at the 
eMDmencement or in the prosecution of the war, whc- 
titer sach as I heard myself, or such as were repeated 
to me by others, I will not pretend to recite them in 
•ff their exactness. It has been my method to con- 
■ider principally what might be pertinently said on 
erery occasion to the points in debate, and to keep as 
near as possible to what would pass for genuine by 
uirergal consent. And as for the actions performed 
ii the course of this war, I have not presumed to de- 
scribe them from casual narratives, or my own con- 
jcctares, but either from certainty, where I myself 
vas a spectator, or from the most exact information 
I have been able to collect from others. This indeed 
*u a work of no little difficulty, because even such 
>■ were present at those actions disagreed in their 
accounts about them, according as affection to either 
vde or memory prevailed. 

My relation, because quite clear of fable, may prove 
leii delightful to the ears. But it will afford sufficient 
■eope to those who love a sincere account of past 
transactions, of such as in the ordinary vicissitude of 
human affairs may fully occur, at least be resembled 
%ain. I give it to the public as an everlasting pos- 
Kttion, and not as a contentious instrument of tem- 
porary applause. 
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Of former traDsactions, the greatest was that a 
the Medes; which, however, hy two engageme 
sea and as many at land, was brought to a speed; 
elusion. But the continuance of this war ran ot 
a much greater length ; and Greece in the course 
was plunged into such calamities as were never 1 
before in an equal space. Never had so many citie 
made desolate by victories, some by barbariani 
some by the violence of intestine feuds ; to say ni 
of those where captivity made room for new posse 
never so many instances of banishment ; never so 
scenes of slaughter either in battles or seditions, 
calamities farther, as were known only by repor 
had scarcely been felt in fact, now gained credi 
experience : earthquakes, for instance, which a1 
the largest part of the habitable globe, and si 
with the utmost violence ; eclipses of the sun, 
happened more frequently than former times h 
membered ; great droughts in some places, the 
sequence of which was famine ; and, what ma< 
the least ravage, but did its share of destructio 
noisome pestilence : for all these things ensued 
sequel of this war, which was carried on betwet 
Athenians and Peloponnesians, after breakii 
thirty years' truce concluded between them on t 
duction of Euboea. 

The reasons for which this truce was brokei 
their course of variance, I have in the first 
thought proper to write, that none may be a1 
about the origin of so momentous a war amoi 
Grecians. The growth of the Athenian power 
ceive to have been the truest occasion of it, t 
never openly avowed : the jealousy struck by 
the Lacedaemonians made the contest necessary. 
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the pretences publicly alle^d on either side for break- 
ing the truce and declaring open war shall now be 
related. 

Epidamnus is a city on the right hand as you sail 
into the Ionian gulf: adjoining to it live the bar- 
barian Taulantii, a people of Illyria. The Corcyreans 
settled a colony here, the leader of which was Phalius, 
the son of Heratoclides, a Corinthian by birth, of the 
lineage of Hercules, invited to the office out of the 
mother city, according to the custom of ancient times : 
and besides this, some Corinthians and others of 
Doric descent, joined themselves to this colony. In 
process of time, the city of the Epidamnians became 
great and populous. Yet, having been afterwards 
harassed with seditions of many years' continuance, 
they were brought very low, according to report, by 
a war waged against them by the neighboring bar- 
harians, and were deprived of the greatest share of 
their power. But the most recent event at Epidamnus 
before the present war was, that the people there had 
driven the nobles out of the city. These, sheltering 
tiiemselves amongst the barbarians, began depreda- 
tions on those who remained behind, both by land and 
lea. The Epidamnians of the place, suffering vastly 
from these depredations, despatched ambassadors to 
Corcyra as their mother city, beseeching them * Not 
to behold their destruction with eyes unconcerned, 
bat to reconcile their exiles to them, and to deliver 
them from this barbarian war.' The ambassadors, 
sitting down submissively in the temple of Juno, 
offered these supplications. But the Corcyreans re- 
foaing to receive them, sent them home without effect. 
The Epidamnians, thus convinced that no redress 
could be had from Corcyra, and ignorant how to pro- 
ceed iu tbeir present perplexities, sent to D^V^Vio^ \5:^ 
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to set out immediately, and yet chose to hare tlie be- 
nefit of the colony, he might deposit fifty Corinthian 
drachmas, and be excused his personal attendance/ 
The number of those who entered for immediate trana- 
portation, and of those who deposited their money^ 
was large. They sent farther to the Megareans, re- 
questing a number of ships to enlarge their conroy; 
that their passage might not be obstructed by the Cor- 
cyreans ; from whom they received a supply of eight, 
and four more from Pale of the Cephallenians. The 
same request was made to the Epidaurians, who sent 
^ve, A single ship joined them from Hermione ; two 
from Troezene; ten from the Leucadians; and eight 
from the Ambraciots. Of the Thebans and Phliasians 
they requested money ; of the Eleans, empty ships 
and money. And the number of ships fitted out by 
themselves amounted to thirty, and of heavy-armed 
troops three thousand. 

When the Corey reans were informed of these prepa- 
rations, they went to Corinth, purposely accompanied 
by ambassadors from Lacedsemon and Sicyon. There 
they charged the Corinthians * to fetch away their gar- 
rison and new settlement from Epidamnus, as having 
no manner of pretensions there : that, if they had atty 
thing to allege to the contrary, they were willing to 
submit to a fair trial in Peloponnesus, before such 
states as both sides should approve ; and to whichever 
party the colony should be a^udged, by them it should 
be held.' They also intimated ' their readiness to re- 
fer the point in dispute to the oracle at Delphos : war,' 
in their own inclinations, ' they were quite against: 
but if it must be so, on their sides,' they said, < mere 
necessity would prescribe the measure ; and if thus 
compelled to do it, they should for assistance have 
recourse to friends, not eligible indeed, but better able 
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to aerre them than such as they already had.' The 
Corinthians answered, that ' if they would withdraw 
their fleet and their barbarians from before Epidamnus, 
they would then treat of an accommodation : but till 
this was done their honor would not suffer them to 
rabmit to a reference, whilst their friends were under- 
going^ the miseries of a siege/ The Corcyreans re- 
plied, that ' if they would recall their people from 
Epidamnus, themselves also would do the like ; but 
were ready farther to agree that both parties should 
remain in their present situation, under a suspension 
of arms, till the affair could be judicially determined.' 

The Corinthians were not only deaf to every pro- 
posal, bat so soon as ever they had manned their ships 
and their allies were come up, despatching a herald 
beforehand to declare war against the Corcyreans, and 
then weighing anchor with a force of seventy-five ships, 
iDd two thousand heavy-armed troops, they stretched 
away for Epidamnus, to make head against the Cor- 
cyreans. The commanders of this fleet were, Aristeus 
the son of Pellicas, Callicrates the son of Callias, and 
Timanor the son of Timanthes: those of the land forces 
were, Archetimus the son of Eurytimus, and Isarchidas 
the son of Isarchus. 

When they were come up as far as Actiura, in the 
district of Anactorium, where stands the temple of 
Apollo, in the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, they 
were met by a herald, despatched expressly in a row- 
boat by the Corcyreans, forbidding them * at their 
peril to proceed.' But at the same time the Corcy- 
reans were busied at home in managing their own 
ships, repairing such as were old, to make them fit for 
•ervice, and equipping the rest with the utmost expe- 
dition. When the herald brought back nothing pacific 
from the Corinthians, and their squadron was now 
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completed to eighty ships (for they had forty employed 
in the siege of Epidamnus), they sailed in quest of tlM 
enemy ; and drawing up against them, came to an en* 
gagement. The victory fell beyond dispute to the lidi 
of the Corcyreans, and fifteen ships of the CorinthiaM 
were .utterly destroyed. 

Their good fortune was such, that on the very same 
day Epidamnus was surrendered to the besiegers pn a 
capitulation, by which ^ all the strangers in the place 
were to be sold for slaves, but the Corinthians to be 
detained prisoners at discretion/ 

After the engagement at sea, the Corcyreans, having 
erected a trophy * on Leucimna, a promontory of Cor- 
cyra, put to death all the prisoners they had takeOi 
except the Corinthians, whom they kept in chaina: 
and after this, as the Corinthians and allies having 
been vanquished in fight, were forced to retire within 
their own harbors, they were quite masters of all the 
adjacent sea ; and, sailing first to Leucas, a colony oj 
the Corinthians, they laid its territory waste ; and then 
burnt Cyllene, a dock of the Eleans, because they had 
supplied the Corinthians with ships and money. In 

* This was constantly done by the Grecians on a victory, 
Nay, when the victory was claimed on both sides, both sidei 
erected trophies, of which several instances occur in Thucy- 
dides. The trophies for a victory at land were decked onl 
with the arms they had taken : those for a victory at sea, witi 
arms also, and the shatters of the enemy's ships. ' To demo- 
lish a trophy was looked on as unlawful, and a kind of sacri- 
lege, because they were all consecrated to some deity : noi 
was it less a crime to pay divine adoration before them, or to 
repair them when decayed, as may be likewise observed oi 
the Roman triumphal arches ; this being the means to revive 
the memory of forgotten quarrels, and engage posterity to re- 
venge the disgrace of their ancestors. For the same reason, 
those Grecians, who first introduced the custom of erecting 
pillars for trophies, incurred a severe censure from the.agei 
they lived in.' Potter's Archaeologia, vol. ii. c. 12. 
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this manner tbey continued masters of the sea a long 
tune after their naral victory, and in their cruises 
very much annoyed the allies of the Corinthians. It 
was not till the beginning of the summer that a check 
was giVen them by a fleet and land army, who were 
commissioned, in order to relieve their harassed allies, 
to station themselves at Actium and round the Chime- 
rium of Thesprotis. There they lay, to cover Leucas 
aod other places which were in friendship with them 
from the ravages of the enemy. The Corcyreans, on 
this, with a naval and laud force, stationed themselves 
over-against them at Leucimna. But, neither party 
venturing out to attack the other, they lay quiet in 
their opposite stations the whole summer ; and on the 
approach of winter both sides withdrew to their respec- 
tive homes. 

Daring the remainder of the year, after the engage- 
ment at sea, and all the following, the Corinthians, 
whose indignation was raised in this their war against 
the Corcyreans, were building new ships, and sparing 
■either labor nor cost to get a strong armament ready 
for sea, and sent throughout Peloponnesus and the 
other parts of Greece to hire mariners into their ser- 
rice. The Corcyreans, hearing of these great prepa- 
rations, were terribly alarmed, and with reason ; for 
at that time they were in no alliance with any of the 
Grecians, nor comprehended either in the Athenian 
or Lacedaemonian league : and hence they thought it 
quite expedient to go and sue for the alliance of the 
Athenians, and endeavor to obtain some succor from 
them. The Corinthians, gaining intelligence of their 
design, despatched an embassy at the same time also 
to Athens, instructed by any means to prevent the 
jnnction of the Athenian to the naval strength of the 
Corcyreans, which might hinder them from bringing 
this war to a successful issue. The AlYvexA^ii^ \^^\gl7 
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met in general assembly,' both embassies rose up 
plead their own cause ; and the Corcyrean spoke 
follows : 

' The general assembly of the people. In this the soi 
reignty was vested : and it is proper the English reader shoi 
grow acquainted with this particular form in the Atheni 
democracy. 

The people of Athens were divided into ten tribes, whi 
presided by rotation. The year was divided into ten court 
and each tribe presided about five weeks. The tribe in oou: 
elected fifty persons to manage by their authority, and in th 
name : these were called prytanes. This being too la«i 
number for business, they were subdivided into tens, each 
these divisions presiding for a week ; and these were cal 
proedri. One of the proedri presided, or was in the chair 
a day, and was styled epistates. For th-dt day, and he ne' 
enjoyed this pre-eminence a second time in his life, he v 
invested with the highest trust in the government. He k( 
the public seal, and the keys of the citadel and treasury : 
the assembly of the people he ordered all the proclamatio 
regulated proceedings, put the question, and declared the i 
jority. 

The assemblies of the people were of two kinds, ordini 
and extraordinary. Of the first kind, four were reguls 
held during each presidency of the tribes, and at the third 
them ambassadors from foreign states had public audien 
The latter were occasionally convened by the presidents 
course, or by the generals of the state. Some days befo 
hand notice was publicly given by the senate or council 
five hundred on what subjects they were to deliberate: 1 
this could not be observed on sudden emergencies. 

They met early in the morning, generally in the Pnyx, 
the summons of the public crier. At the second summi 
they were obliged to attend at their peril : for then the p 
per officers ran along the forum with a rope stretched acre 
rubbed over with vermilion, and all on whom a mark i 
found were fined ; but those who attended early and reguli 
received half a drachma each for attendance. The num 
which attended generally amounted to five or six thousand. 

The assembly opened with the sacrifice of a young pia 
Ceres, and the blood was sprinkled round by way of purin 
tion. Then a prayer was pronounced aloud by the crier 
the prosperity of the commonwealth of Athens ; which end 
a curse was next pronounced on every citizen who did : 
thing to the prejudice of his country. Then the president! 
the week opened the points on which they were conyen 
and the assembly proceeded to buBine&s. 
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' It is quite proper, Athenians, tbat those who ad- 
dress themselves to a neighboring power, imploring 
their succor, which is now our case, without being 
able to plead the merit of prior good services, or an 
old alliance in their own behalf, should previously 
convince them, chiefly, that a compliance with such 
requests must turn to their advantage ; at least, that it 
will cause no manner of inconvenience ; and then, that 
the favor will be returned with effectual gratitude. If 
they are unable to give satisfactory conviction in any 
of these particulars, they can have no reason to be 
SBgry if their suit be rejected. The Corcyreans, con- 
fident that they can clear up these points beyond the 
reach of scruple, have sent us hither to request your 
alliance. 

' The method, indeed, which hitherto we have fondly 
observed, has proved in fact absurd towards you in 
this our exigency, and prejudicial to our own affairs 
in our present situation. In preceding times, we 
oever chose to grant our alliance to any ; yet now we 
are come to sue for alliance from others, being through 
our own maxims quite destitute of friends in this our 
war against the Corinthians : and that which before 
appeared the conduct of refined prudence, to keep 
clear of danger by shunning the intanglements of a 
foreign alliance, we now find by the event to have 
been both impolitic and weak. 

* Once already we have engaged the Corinthians at 
sea, and repulsed them merely by our own strength. 
But, since with a greater force collected from Pelo- 
ponnesus and the rest of Greece, they are again pre- 
paring to attack us ; since we perceive ourselves un- 
able to resist them merely with our own domestic 
strength ; since, farther, with our subjection the danger 
will spread abroad ; we are necessitated to apply to 
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you, and every where else for succor ; and tboirgli i 
now emboldened to act in opposition to our formed; 
inactive maxims, yet we deserve your pardon, as 
were not the result of bad designs, but of mistal 
judgments: and could we but obtain redress fi 
you, this incidental necessity of ours will turn 01 
highly to your honor on several accounts. 

' In the first place, you will favor those with yoi 
assistance who have felt but never committed injut^^ 
tice. In the next place, by protecting those whoi**1 
lives and liberties are at stake, you will confer so vast i 
an obligation, that the memory of it can never be abo^'j 
lished. We are now masters of the greatest naval :^ 
force except your own. Consider therefore how fair | 
au occasion, very seldom to be met with, of the great- ' 
est advantage to yourselves, of the greatest vexation 
to your enemies, now lies before you ; when that 
very power, the accession of which you would readily 
have purchased with ample sums of money, and a 
weight of obligation, comes here to invite your ac* 
ceptance, and make a tender of itself without any 
danger or expense to you ; nay, what is more, en* 
abling you^to gain the praise of the world, the grate- 
ful acknowlegements of those you defend, and an in- 
crease of power to yourselves. Few people, in pre- 
ceding ages, have ever had at any one time so many 
fine opportunities within their reach. And few there 
are, who, suing for alliance, do it not rather from a 
view of receiving, than conferring security and repu- 
tation by their suit. 

* If there be any one amongst you who imagines 
that war will never happen in which we may do you 
service, in such imagination he is quite mistaken. He 
doth not penetrate the designs of the Lacedasmonians^ 
who, alarmed at your power, are intent on war ; nor 
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ftofle of the Corinthians, who, powerful of themselves^ 
md your enemies, have beg^n with us to open the 
way for attacking you; that, united by common re- 
■entments, we might not stand up in our mutual de- 
fence against their violence : nor they be disa])pointed 
at least in one of their views, either effectually to 
humble us, or securely to establish their own power. 
It is your interest to prevent them, by accepting that 
alliance which we offer, and rather to anticipate their 
dengDS than counterplot. them when ripening into act. 

* If, farther, they tax with a breach of justice your 
presuming to interfere with their colonies ; let them 
letni that every colony, whilst used in the proper 
Banner, payeth honor and regard to its mother-state, 
bat when treated with injury and violence, is become 
an alien. They are not sent out to be the slaves, but 
to be the equals of those who remained behind. Their 
violence and injustice require no proofs : for, invited 
hj us to submit the business of Epidamnus to a judi- 
cial trial, they chose rather to prosecute their claims 
at war than at equity. And let such behavior towards 
U their relations put you timely on your guard, that 
yon may not be overreached by their collusions, nor 
Imitate one moment to grant our petitions: for he who 
finds the least room to repent of having gratified his 
enemies is most likely to persevere in uninterrupted 
lecurity. 

* You will not break your treaty with the Lacedae- 
monians by our admission, who are allied to neither of 
you. By that treaty it is expressly stipulated, that 
'if any of the states of Greece be not at present in 
alliance with either of the contracting parties, permis- 
sion is given them to go into either league, at their 
own discretion.' And terrible indeed it is, if they 
must be at liberty to man their fleets out of places in 
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their alliance ; nay more, than that out of Greece a1 
large, and to no small amount, even out of your de- 
pendents ; and we must be debarred not only your 
most inviting alliance, but every possible expedient of 
succor: then, after all, they must raise a cry of injiu- 
tice, if we offer our requests to you and bare thea 
granted. But much greater reasons of complaint mSL 
lie with us if we cannot prevail on you : for then yoii 
will throw at a distance those who are beset with dan- 
gers and never were your enemies ; you will not only 
not restrain the incroachments of enemies and in- 
vaders, but will behold them through your negligence 
assuming strength out of your dominions, which yoi 
ought never to endure. You ought either to hinder 
them from seducing your subjects into their pay, or 
send an immediate succor to us, in what manner yon 
may be persuaded is the most expedient: but the 
course you ought principally to take is to form with in 
a defensive alliance, and to act immediately. 

' The advantage of such a measure, as we premised 
at first, we are clearly proving. But that which ca^ 
rieth the greatest weight is this ; that our enemies are 
enemies also to you ; a point too clear to require prooft 
and enemies by no means despicable, but able to make 
revolters feel their vengeance. The bad conseqneneei 
of rejecting a land, cannot be equal to those of reject^ 
ing a naval alliance ; especially to you, who should ei* 
ert your utmost efforts to let none be masters of a fleet 
beside yourselves ; or, if that be not feasible, to make 
the most powerful in that respect your fast allieii 
And whosoever, allowing the plain advantage of theie 
our arguments, may yet dread a rupture if their in- 
fluence prevail, — let such a one know, that the eref^ 
he feareth, accompanied by strength, will strike great 
dread into all your enemies ; but that the zeal of hi 
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»iild have tis now rejected, since it is founded 
'eak pitesnmption of their strength, must the 
encourage those enemies to attack you. The 

consultation is not confined to Corcyra^ but 
sarly concerneth Athens also. Let him there- 
assured, that he doth not provide the best for 
fiire of Athens, when directly foreseeing a war 
proaching and only not on foot, he hesitateth 
It about gaining a people provided with all the 
ly means of being a most serviceable friend or 
prejudicial foe ; — a people opportunely situated 
^nrse to Italy and Sicily, so capable to hinder 
ession of any naval force from thence to the 
nnesians, and to secure a passage from hence 
>f those coasts ; not to mention the commodious- 
it in many other respects, 
reduce the whole to one short point, wherein all 
ery individual of you is concerned, learn from 
bat we are not to be abandoned : there are but 
laval powers amongst the Grecians of any con- 
ion ; your own, our own, and that of the Oorin- 

If you indolently suffer two of these to be in- 
ited, by leaving us a prey to the Corinthians, 
ost for the future make head against the Cor- 
I and Peloponnesians both ; but, if you grant 
lliance to us, the contest will lie against them 
and your own naval strength be considerably 
Died.' 

his manner the Corcyreans spoke ; and when 
id concluded, the Corinthians took their turn 

)ws: 

ice these Corcyreans have not confined their 
pse merely to solicit the favor of your alliance, 
Lve enlarged it with invectives against our in- 
in making war on them, we aho lie under a 
lUC. VOL. I. c 
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necessity to make some previous obsenrations on botli 
of those points before we proceed to other matters* 
By this means you will perceive your own great se- 
curity in complying with our demands, and what 
weighty reasons you have to reject their importunate 
solicitations. 

' They allege it as a maxim of prudence that they 
have been hitherto averse to any foreign alliance ; but 
their motives in this were founded on malice, and not 
on virtue. They would have no ally to be a witneM 
of the wrongs they do ; they declined the society. of 
such as might put them to the blush. Their very 
island, farther, which is finely situated for such arbir' 
trary tempers, suffereth them alone to judge those out*' 
rages they themselves commit ; exempting them froai' 
fair and equitable trials, because they seldom go' 
abroad to visit their neighbors, as their harbors are 
the constant and necessary resort of others. Here 
then lieth the modesty of their unassociating maxim: 
it was. designed to prevent their having any partners 
in violence, that they might have it all to themselves;' 
that, when they were superior, they might oppress 
without control ; when there were none to watch then 
they might engross the spoil, and might enjoy thfur' 
rapine without danger of a blush. Had they beea 
those virtuous souls they proclaim themselves, theBy 
clear of every bad imputation from their neighborly 
they had a fine opportunity to manifest their inte-.' 
grity to the world by doing and by submitting to jns- 
tice. 

* But such neither we nor any other people have if 
fact experienced them : for, though planted by u 
they have ever disowned their allegiance to us, aa 
now wage open war against us, pleading that the 
were not sent abroad to be maltreated and oppresfw 
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aver in our own behalf, that neither did we 
m to receire their injarious requitals, but to 
em in lawful dependence, and to be honored 
(Fenced by them. Such dutiful returns the 
ur colonies punctually make us, and by such 

people are so well respected as ourselves, 
i great satisfaction therefore we give to all the 
lainly appeareth that we afford no reasonable 
o these alone, and that without some glaring 
'e should have had no inclination to declare 
Dst them. But though we had actually trans- 
it would have been quite decent on their part 
ihown condescension when we were angry ; 
it would have been base in us to have pressed 
)n such moderation. To their pride and the 

of wealth their many transgressions against 
istly to be ascribed. Hence it was that they 
claim to Epidamnus, which belongeth to us, 
irassed with intestine feuds ; but when we 
is redress, then by force they seize and detain 

now they pretend that previous to that they 
ling to have submitted to a fair arbitration. 
as are not to be regarded, when offered by 
» are already masters in possession, and ou 
irity make appeal to justice : they are only of 
vhen facts and words are equitable to be 
lefore the point hath been decided by arms, 
as not before they had besieged that city, but 
ij thought that we were intent on saving it, 

had recourse to the specious pretence of a 
tration. And here they are at present, by no 
intent with the wrongs they have there com- 
>resuming to ask conjunction from you, not 
), but in violence, and on the merit of being 
gainst us to beg your protection. Then was 
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the proper time for such an address to you, when thei 
affairs securely florished ; not now when we hare beei 
outraged by them, and they are beset with dangers 
not when you, who have shared no benefit from theii 
former power, are to relieve their distress, and byiM 
means their accomplices in crimes, are to come in foi 
an equality of censure from us. A prior conjunctkM 
of force justly intitleth to a share of what may be the 
event ; but those who had no participation in the gul 
ought to be exempted from the consequences of it«^ 
And thus we have clearly shown that we have td* 
dressed ourselves before you with all the requisitef d 
a rightful cause, and that their proceedings are viokil 
and rapacious. 

' It is now incumbent on us to convince yon tM 
you cannot with justice receive them into alliaMe: 
for, granting it to be expressly stipulated in th 
treaty that any of the states not particularly mta^ 
tioned may go into either league at their own dit* 
cretion, yet the intent of the stipulation reached notfl 
those who join party to the prejudice of another, \M 
to such as having withdrawn from neither side are il 
need of protection — ^to such as bring not war insteii 
of peace to those who receive them, — ^if they kaoi 
their interest. And yet the latter must be your paf 
tion if our arguments lose their influence : for ysi 
will not only become auxiliaries to them, but eneillia 
also to us who are your allies by treaty. Of necesfliifi 
if you join with them, our vengeance must be levelM 
at them without separating you. Right above S 
things it would be for you to keep yourselves fl' 
distance from us both ; if that will not please, to 
verse your proceedings, and join with us in oppotiC 
to them : for, to the Corinthians you are bound 
firm and lasting treaties; with the Corcyreans 3 
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'8 neyer yet transacted even for a truce, and by no 
iDi to eitablish a new law for receiving revolters 
n the other league. We ourselves did not, on the 
man revolt, give our suffrage against you when the 
i of the Peloponnesians were divided on the ques- 
I— whether they ought to be supported: but we 
aly maintained that every state had a right to pro- 
d against its own dependents. For if you receive 
I undertake the defence of those who have behaved 
iss, the event will show that the greater number 
L come over to our side, and that you establish a 
' prejudicial to yourselves much more than to us. 
The points of justice we have thus sufficiently 
ured up to you, according to the general laws of 
sece. We have only to add a word of advice and 
claim of a favor, such a one as we now affirm on a 
Bciple of latitude ought not to be denied us, who 
neither your enemies so far as to hurt yon, nor 
r were your friends so far as to burden you. When 
nerly, before the invasion of the Medes, you were 
vant of long ships in your war against the i^ginetse, 
I were supplied by the Corinthians with twenty. 
i service which we then did you, and that other 
re recent about the Samians, when we prevented 
ir receiving any support from the Peloponnesians, 
bled you in their turns to vanquish the ^^ginetce 
. to chastise the Samians. And these services were 
e you at a season when the human attention, fixed 
rely on war, regardeth nothing but what tends to 
ory. Whoever forwardeth this men esteem their 
nd, though he was before their foe ; and him who 
cketh it, their foe, though perhaps he may be their 
I friend : for even domestic affairs are sorrily con- 
ted at a time when the mind is inflamed by con- 
don. 
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* Recollect these things. Let the young man 1 
the truth of them from his elders, and acknowlege 
we ought to he properly requited. Let him not el 
tain the thought, that what we say is agreeabl 
equity, but, that in case of a war, interest inclineth i 
ther way : for interest is most surely to be found ti 
where the least injuistice is committed. The coi 
gency of that war, from the dread of which the i 
cyreans encourage you to act unjustly, lieth yet in 
scurity, and ought not to inflame you into open 
immediate hostilities against the Corinthians, 
would be prudent, farther, to lessen that jealous] 
have already conceived from the proceedings at 
gara. For a latter obligation, by the favor of t 
though of less weight in itself, is able to cane 
charge of greater moment. Neither suffer yoursc 
to be allured with the promise of a powerful conjunc 
of naval force : for never to act uniustly against eq 
is a firmer security of power than to be elevate< 
present plausibilities, and enlarge it through a » 
of dangers. Our present circumstances resemble t 
concerning which we explicitly declared at Lac( 
mon that every state had a right to proceed agi 
its own prudence : and now we beg that liberty 1 
you; and that you, who have reaped the benefi 
such a suffrage from us would not prejudice ui 
yours. Render us for it the just requital ; rem 
bering that this is the critical season, in which he 
aideth is the best of friends, and he that opposeth 
greatest foe. And, as for these Corcyreans, take 1 
not into your alliance in despite of us, nor abet t 
in the injuries they have done us. By acting in 
manner you will discharge the obligations incum 
on you, and will take those measures which are ; 
for your own advantage.' 
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This 18 the substance of what was said by the Co- 
riDthians. 

The Athenians having heard both parties,' met twice 
in fall assembly on this occasion. At the first meeting 
they thought there was validity in the arguments of 
the Corinthians ; but, at the second, they came to a 
different resolution — not indeed to form such an alii* 
ance with the Corcyreans as to have the same enemies 
and the same friends; for then, if the Corcyreans 
should summon them to join in an expedition against 
Corinthy their treaty with the Peloponnesians would 
be broken ; but an alliance merely defensive, for the 
leciprocal succor of one another, if either Corcyra or 
Athens or any of their respective allies should be as- 
saulted. A war with the Peloponnesians seemed to 

> Here the English reader should be informed in what man« 
ner business went on when difficalties, diversities of opiniou, 
and consequently debates ensued. When it appeared that 
the point proposed would not pass unanimously, the crier, at 
the command of the president in the chair, proclaimed aloud 
' What citizen above fifty years of age has a mind to spetdc V 
When such had been heard, the crier made a. second pro- 
ehmiation, that ' any Athenian whatever had liberty to speak.' 
The debate being ended, the president in the chair bade the 
crier put the question. It was decided by holding up of 
hands. The chairman distinguished the numbers in the af- 
firmative and negative, and declared the majority. Then the 
resolution or decree was drawn up in form : and the archon's 
name, who gave title to the year, the day of the month, and 
the name of the presiding tribe were prefixed. 

The public decorum of the Athenians is worthy observa- 
tion. The sentiments of age and experience were first to be 
heard, and then the spirit and resolution of the younger were 
called in to assist at the public consultation. Nay, they car- 
ried it farther ; no person convicted of profaneness, debauch- 
ery, cowardice, or public misdemeanor, was sufiTered to speak 
in this assembly. From them they expected no sound in- 
fltmction, no disinterested advice. If any such offered to 
speak, the presidents of the assembly immediately enjoiniwi. 
tnem silence ; or, if they were refractory, ordered the 
cert to pnU them down, and turn them out of the asses 
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them unavoidable; and tkey had no mind to leave 
Corcyra, which had so great a naval force, for a prey 
to the Corinthians ; but, to break them to the utmost 
of their power against one another^ that on occaaiQii 
they might be the better able to war with the Corin* 
thians, thus weakened to their hands, though joined 
]by other states of Greece which had power at sea. At 
the same time that island appeared to them moat con* 
veniently situated in the passages to Italy and Sidly. 
On these motives the Athenians received the Corey- 
reans into their alliance : and not long after the de* 
parture of the Corinthians, sent ten ships to their aid 
under the command of Lacedssmonius the son of Ci- 
mon, Diotimus the son of Strombichus, and Proteai 
the son of Epicles. Their orders were ' by uq means 
to engage the Corinthians unless they stood against 
and endeavored to make a descent at Corcyra, or any 
of its dependent places ; if they did so, to resist them 
with all their efforts/ These orders were given with 
a view of not infringing the treaty ; and this their aid 
of shipping arrived at Corcyra. 

The Corinthians, when they had completed their 
preparations, set sail for Corcyra with a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty ships. Of these, ten belonged to the 
Eleans, twelve to the Megareans, ten to the Leuca- 
dians, twenty-seven to the Ambraciots, one to the 
Anactorians, and the other ninety were their own. 
The quotas from the allied cities had each of them 
their respective commanders ; but the Corinthian sqna« 
dron was commanded by Xenoclides, the son of Eu- 
thycles, with four colleagues. So soon as they were 
all assembled at that part of the continent which looks 
towards Corcyra, they set sail from Leuoas, and arriTe 
at the Chimerium in Thesprotis. A harbor opens 
Itself here; and above it is t\ie cit>f of E\^hyrei at a 
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lifltance from the lea, in Eleatis, a district of Thespro*- 
if: near it is the outlet into the sea of the lake of 
kchemsia, into which the river Acheron, having run 
through Tbesprotis, is at last received ; from which it 
liso derives its name. The river Thy amis also runs 
bere, dividing Thesprotis from Cestrine ; and he<- 
tween these two rivers arises the cape of Chimerium. 
The Corinthians therefore arrive at this part of the 
eontinent, and fix their station there : but the Corcy- 
reansy so soon as ever advised of their sailing, having 
manned a hundred and ten ships under the command 
of Miciades, .^simides, and Eurybatus, took their sta-' 
tion at one of those isles which are called the Sybota, 
accompanied by the ten Athenian ships. Their land 
force was left at the promontory of Leucimna, with an 
aid of a thousand heavy-armed Zacynthians. The 
Corinthians had also ready on the continent a nume«- 
rous aid of barbarians; for the people on the coast 
have ever continued their friends. When every thing 
was in order among the Corinthians, taking in provi- 
lions for three days, they weigh by night from Chime- 
rium with a design to fight ; and having sailed along 
till break of day, they discover the ships of the Cor- 
eyreans already out at sea, and advancing against 
them. When thus they had got a view of each other, 
both sides form into the order of battle. In the right 
•ring of the Corcyreans were the Athenian ships ; the 
rest of the fleet was all their own, ranged into three 
iquadrons, each of which were respectively under the 
Drdera of the three commanders : in this manner was 
the order of the Corcyreans formed. In the right 
of the Corinthians were the ships of the Megareans 
and Ambraciots ; in the centre the other allies in seve*- 
ral arrangements : the Corinthians formed th** ^^^ 
wing themselves, as their ships were the best sa 
oppose the Athenians and the right of the € 
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ans.' When the signal-flags were hoisted on both sides, 
they ran together and began the engagement; both sides 
having stowed their decks with bodies of heavy-araied, 
with many farther that drew the bow or tossed the 
javelin. Their preparations still retained something 
of the awkward manner of antiquity. The engagement 
was sharply carried on, yet without exertions of skill, 
and very much resembling a battle on land. When 
they had laid one another close, they were not easOy 
separated again, because of the number and hurry of 
the vessels. The greatest hope of victory was placed 
in the heavy-armed fighting on the decks ; who, fixed 
to their post, engaged hand to hand, whilst their shipi 
continued without any motion. They had no oppor- 
tunity to make their charges and tacks, but fought it 
out by dint of strength and courage, without any dex- 
terity. The tumult was great on all sides, and the 
whole action full of disorder : in which the Atheniai 
ships relieved the Corcyrean wherever they were 
pressed too hard, and did what they could to intimi- 



* To give the English reader once for all a proper light into 
their method of beginning an engagement, 1 shall quote the 
following paragraph from Archbishop Potter*s Archaeoiogit, 
V. ii. c. 21 : — 

' Before they joined battle both parties invoked the ^odi 
to their assistance by prayers and sacrifices ; and the admunli 
going from ship to sbip in some of the lighter vessels, ex- 
horted their soldiers in a set oration to behave themselTes 
like men : then all things being in readiness, the signal wti 
given by hanging out of the admiral's galley a gilded shidd, 
as we read in Plutarch, or a red garment or banner. During 
the elevation of this the figbt continued, and by its depres- 
sion or inclination towards the right or left, the rest of the 
ships were directed in what manner to attack their enemiee, 
or retreat from them. To this was added the sound of tram- 
pets, which was begun in the admiral's galley, and continiiad 
jonnd the whole navy; it was likewise usual for the soldiers, 
before the Sght, to sing a psan, ox Vyaiii\A^'M^^v^<^%SUei 
the £ght anotner to Apollo.' 
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date the enemy ; but their commanders refrained from 
any direct attack, remembering with awe the orders of 
the Athenians. The right wing of the Corinthians 
imffered the most : for the Corcyreans, with twenty 
ships, having put them to flight, chased them when 
dispersed, to the continent ; and, continuing the pursuit 
to their very camp, land immediately, where they set 
fire to their abandoned tents, and carried off all the 
baggage. In this part therefore the Corinthians and 
tiieir allies were vanquished, and the Corcyreans 
plainly superior: but in the left, where the Corin- 
thians personally engaged, they easily prevailed; as 
twenty ships of the Corcyreans, and those too from a 
number at first inferior, were gone off in the pursuit. 
But the Athenians, seeing the Corcyreans thus dis- 
tressed, now came up to their support more openly 
than before, having hitherto refrained from any direct 
attack : and when the chase was clearly begun, and 
tiie Corinthians followed their success, then every one 
amongst them applied himself to action. There was 
no longer any time for discretion : Corinthians and 
Athenians were forced by absolute necessity to engage 
one another. 

The chase being thus begun, the Corinthians towed 
not after them the hulks of the vessels they had sunk, 
but turned all their attention to the men who were 
floating about, and cruised at large more to slaughter 
than take alive : and, having not yet discovered the 
defeat of their right, they slaughtered through igno- 
rance their own friends : for the number of ships being 
large on either side, and covering a wide extent of sea, 
after, the first confusion of the engagement they were 
not able easily to distinguish which were the victors or 
which the vanquished ; since Grecians against Gre- 
cians had never at any time before engaged at sea with 
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SO large a number of vessels. But after the Go 
thians bad pursued tbe Corcyreans to land, tbey 
turned to look after tbeir sbattered vessels and t 
own dead : and most of these they took up and can 
to Sybota, where also lay the land force of the 1 
barian auxiliaries: this Sybota is a desert harei 
Thesprotis. Having performed this duty, they gathc 
together again into a body and went in quest of 
Corcyreans ; who, with those damaged vessels that 
could swim, and with all that had no damage, togei 
with the Athenians, came out to meet them, feai 
lest they might attempt to land on their shore. It 
now late in the day, and they had sung their pseai 
going to attack, when on a sudden the Corinthi 
slackened their course,* having descried a reinfo: 
ment of twenty sail coming up from Athens. 1 
second squadron the Athenians had sent away to a 
port the former ten, fearing (what really happei 
lest the Corcyreans might be vanquished, and tl 
own ten ships be too few for their support. The 
rinthians, therefore, having got a view of them, 
suspecting they came from Athens, and in a lai 
number than they yet discovered, began gradual! 
fall away. They were not descried by the Corcyn 
(for the course kept them more out of their ken), ^^ 
were surprised to see the Corinthians thus slac 
their course, till some, who had gained a view, 
formed them that such ships were coming up, and t 
they also fell back themselves : for now it beg^n t< 
dark, and the Corinthians being turned about, had 

* Literally, ' they knocked the hind deck,' a phrase 
gantly applied by Thncydides to those that retreat fight 
and still racing their enemies. It was done by running t 
ships backwards on their hind decks in order to tack ah 
See Potter's Arohasologia, vol. 11. c. 30. 
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wived tbeir order. In tbu manner were tbey sepa- 
rated from one another; and the naval engagement 
ended with the night. 

The Corcyreans having recovered their station at 
Lencinma, those twenty ships from Athens, under the 
command of Glauco the son of Leager, and Andocides 
the son of Leogoras, having passed through floating 
carcases and wrecks, came up to the station not long 
after they had been descried. Yet the Corcyreans (for 
DOW it was night) were in great consternation lest they 
should be enemies : but they were soon known, and 
fben came to anchor. 

Next morning the thirty Athenian ships, accompa- 
nied by such of the Corcyreans as were fit for sea, 
weighed away, and made over for the haven at Sybota 
where the Corinthians lay, designing to try whether or 
no tbey would engage again. The Corinthians, putting 
their ships from off the shore, and drawing up into 
order in the deeper water, remained there without ad- ' 
vancing. They had no design or inclination to begin 
another engagement, as they were sensible of the junc- 
tion of the fresh Athenian ships, and of the numerous 
difficulties with which they were beset, about the cus- 
tody of the prisoners whom they had on board, and 
the want of necessary materials to repair their ships 
on this desert coast. Their thoughts were ipore em- 
ployed on their return home, and the method to ac- 
complish it, from the apprehension lest the Athenians, 
judging the league to be broken as they had come to 
blows, might obstruct their passage. For this reason 
they determined beforehand to despatch a boat with 
proper persons, though without the solemn protection 
of a herald, and so to sound their intentions. The 
message to be delivered was this : 

* You are guilty of injustice, ye men of \.llL«ti», vcl 
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beginning war and violating treaties ; for you binder, i 
us from taking due vengeance on our enemies, by lift*. | 
ing up your arms against us. If you are certainly de- 
termined to binder our course, either against Corcyn^ .| 
or any other place whither we are willing to go^ and ta. 
violate treaties, take us first who are here in your 
power, and treat us as enemies.' ; 

The persons sent thus delivered their message : and 
the whole company of the Corcyreans who heard it^ 
shouted out immediately, to * apprehend and put them 
to death :' but the Athenians returned this answer : 

* We neither begin war, ye men of Peloponnesns, 
nor violate treaties. We are come hither auxiliarief . 
to these Corcyreans, our allies. If therefore you are 
desirous to sail to any other place, we binder you not;. 
but if you go against Corcyra or any other place be-. 
longing to it, we shall endeavor to oppose you to the 
utmost of our power.' 

On receiving this answer from the Athenians, the 
Corinthians prepared for their return home, and erected 
a trophy at Sybota on the continent. But the Corcy- 
reans were employed in picking up the wrecks and 
bodies of the dead, driving towards them by favor of 
the tide and the wind, which blowing fresh the night 
before, had scattered them all about ; and, as if they 
too had the victory, erected an opposite trophy at Sy- 
bpta in the island. The reasons on which each side 
thus claimed the victory were these : — the Corinthians 
erected a trophy, because they had the better of the 
engagement till night, and so were enabled to pick up 
most of the shatters and the dead ; they had, farther, 
taken a number of prisoners, not less than a thousand, 
and had disabled about seventy ships of the enemy. 
The Corcyreans did the same, because they also had 
disabled about thirty ; and, on the coming up of the 
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AtiienianSy had recovered all the wreck and dead bo- 
dies driving towards them ; and because the Corin- 
thians, tacking about, had retired from them the night, 
before, so soon as they descried the Athenian ships; 
and when they came to offer them l^attle at Sybota 
durst not come out against them. In this manner did 
both sides account themselves victorious. 

The Corinthians, in their passage homewards, by 
stratagem seized Anactorium, which lies in the mouth 
of the golf of Ambracia. It belonged in common to 
the Corcyreans and themselves : they put it intirely 
into the hands of the Corinthian inhabitants, and then 
retired to their own home. Eight hundred of their 
Corcyrean prisoners, who were slaves, they sold at 
public sale: two hundred and £fty they reserved in 
lafe -custody, and treated them with extraordinary 
good usage, that after their ransom they might serve 
them in their design of gaining Corcyra : for the ma- 
jority of them were persons of the greatest authority 
in that state. Thus, therefore, is Corcyra preserved 
in the war of the Corinthians ; and the ships of the 
Athenians after such service left them. But this was 
the first ground of war to the Corinthians against the 
Athenians, because they had assisted the Corcyreans 
in a naval engagement against themselves, who were 
in treaty with them. 

Immediately after this transaction other misunder- 
standings also happened between the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians, tending to a war : for, all the schemes 
of the Corinthians aiming at revenge, the Athenian^, 
jealous of their enmity, sent an order to the inhabi- 
tants of Potidaea, situated on the isthmus of Pallene 
(and though a Corinthian colony, yet allied with and 
tributary to them), ' to demolish that part of their wall* 
which faces the Pallene; to give them hosta^e&\ 1q 
send Away the epidemiurgi ; and not to x^cevN^ \V^^<i 
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magistrates for the future who were annually sent fh 
from Corinth/ They were apprehensive of a reroll 
the instigation of Perdiccas and the Corinthians, I 
their seducing into the same defection the other ( 
pendents of Athens in Thrace. These steps the At! 
nians thought proper to take with the people of P< 
daea, immediately after the sea-fight of Corcyra: 
the Corinthians were manifestly at variance with the 
and Perdiccas the son of Alexander, king of the Ma 
donians, was now become their enemy, who before 1 
been their ally and friend. His enmity was oc 
sioned by an alliance the Athenians had formed w 
his brother Philip and Derdas, who were jointly 
opposition against him. Alarmed at this, he sent p 
per persons to Lacedaemon to stir up against then 
Peloponnesian war, and to draw over the Corinthii 
into his interest, in order to bring about the revolt 
Potidcea. He had also been tampering with the Cfa 
cideans of Thrace and the Bottiseans, to persuade th 
to revolt at the same time; concluding, that if 
could bring about a junction of the adjacent peof 
he might venture a war against them with grea 
probability of success. The Athenians perceived 
scheme, and were desirous to prevent the revolt oft 
cities. They had begun an expedition against his t 
I ritories with a fleet of thirty ships and a thousa 

heavy-armed, under the command of Archestratus i 
son of Lycomedes, associated with ten others in t 
service. They gave particular orders to the co 
manders to take hostages from the Potidseans, and 
demolish their walls, and to keep a watchful eye o^ 
the neighboring cities, that they might not revolt. 1 
Potidaeans had already sent ambassadors to the At! 
nians, to dissuade them if possible from the execut 
of any new designs against them ; and had at the sa 
time despatched an embassy to Lacedssmon along w 
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tbe Corinthians, instructed to procure a promise of 
redress if there should be occasion. But, when their 
long negotiation at Athens proved quite ineffectual, 
wad the fleet was gone out to sea both against Mace- 
donia aud themselves ; when, farther, the regency at 
Lacedcemon had given a promise to make an irruption 
into Attica, if the Athenians should attempt any thing 
against Potidaea ; on this encouragement, without loss 
of time, they revolt in conjunction with the Chalci- 
deans and Bottiseans; all combined by an oath of mu- 
tual defence and support. Perdiccas, farther, pre- 
vails with the Ghalcideans to abandon and demolish 
all their towns on the sea-coast, and then to remove to 
Olynthus, and fortify that town by a junction of all 
tbeir strength. And to these people thus abandoning 
their own homes be made a cession of that part of 
Mygdonia which lies round the lake of Bolbe, for 
their subsistence during the war with the Athenians. 
Having thus demolished their own cities, they went to 
another place of residence, and were employed in pre- 
{larations for the war. 

The thirty ships of the Athenians, arriving on the 
coast of Thrace, find Potidaea and the other cities al- 
ready revolted. The commanders, judging it impos- 
sible with their present strength to act against Perdic- 
cas and the revolted cities both, turn their course 
towards Macedonia, pursuing the first design of the 
expedition. Landing there, they joined in the war 
with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, who with an 
army had made an irruption from the inland country. 

In the mean time, Potidaea being now in revolt, and 
the Athenian fleet on the Macedonian coasts, the Co- 
rinthians, anxious for the security of that place, and 
making the danger their own, despatched thither some 
volunteers of their own people, and other Pel^^w- 

THVC, VOL. I. \> 
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nesians taken into their pay, in all .sixteen hundred 
heavy-armed and four hundred light-armed.' The 
command of this body of men was given to Aristeus 
the son of Adimantus ; since, out of their own private 
affection to him who had ever been a steady friend to 
Potidaea, most of th^ volunteers from Corinth had 
undertaken the service : and the time of their arrival 
in Thrace was the fortieth day after the revolt of Po- 
tidaea. 

An express soon arrived at Athens with the news of 
the revolt of the cities ; and when afterwards they 
heard of the arrival of that body under Aristeus, they 
sent away two thousand of their heavy-armed, and 
forty ships, under the command of Callias the son of 
Calliades, and four colleagues, to reduce the revolted.. 
These, arriving first of all in Macedonia, find the 
former thousand employed in besieging Pydne, having 
a little before got possession of Therme. They sat 
down with them for a time to carry on the siege of 
Pydne ; but afterwards, making with Perdiccas a com- 
position and alliance the best they could in their pre- 
sent exigency, since Potidaea and the arrival of Ari- 
steus were very urgent points, they evacuate Macedo- 
nia. They marched next to Beroea ; and turning from 
thence, after having first made an unsuccessful attempt 
on the place, they marched by land towards Potidaea. 
Their army consisted of three thousand heavy-armed 

* The heavy-armed wore a complete suit of armor, and en- 
gaged with broad shields and long spears. They were the 
flower and strength of the Grecian armies, and had the high- 
«st rank of military honor. The light-armed were designed 
for skirmishes, and fighting at a distance. Their weapons 
were arrows, darts, or slings. The targeteers, mentioned 
often in this history, were a middle sort of soldiery, armed 
with targets or narrow shields and spears, neither large nor 
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of their own, without including a large hody of auxili- 
aries, and six hundred Macedonian horse, who had 
served with Philip and Pausanias: seventy ships at the 
same time sailed along the coast : and thus, hy mode- 
rate marches, they came up in three days to Gigonus, 
and there encamped. 

The Potidaeans, with the hody of Peloponnesians 
commanded hy Aristeus, expecting the Athenians, had 
formed a camp near Olynthus within the isthmus, and 
had a market kept for them without the city. The 
command of the infantry had heen given to Aristeus 
by the voice of the confederates, and that of the ca- 
valry to Perdiccas : for now again he had abruptly 
broken with the Athenians and joined the Potidaeans, 
deputing lolaus to command in his absence. It was 
the design of Aristeus, by encamping the body under 
his own command within the isthmus, to observe the 
motions of the Athenians if they advanced, while with- 
out the isthmus the Chalcideans and allies and two 
hundred horse belonging to Perdiccas should continue 
at Olynthus, who, when the Athenians came forward 
against them, were to throw themselves in their rear, 
and thus shut up the enemy between the two bodies. 
But Callias, the general of the Athenians, in concert 
with his colleagues, detached the Macedonian horse 
and a few of their allies to Olynthus, to prevent any 
sally from thence ; and then, breaking up their camp, 
they marched directly for Potida?a. But, when they 
were advanced as far as the isthmus, and saw their 
enemies drawn up in order to fight, they also formed ; 
and in a little time they came to an action. The wing 
under Aristeus, Corinthians, and the very flower of 
their strength, who engaged with him, soon compelled 
their enemies to turn their backs, and pursued ex- 
ecution to a great distance : but the xea\ oi \\i^ ^x\k^ ^ 
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composed of Potidaeans ^nd Peloponnesians, were 
feated by the Athenians, and chased to the very i 
of Potidsea. Aristeus, returning from his pur 
perceived the rout of the rest of the army, and \ 
not whither with the least hazard to retreat, whc 
to Olynthus or Potidaea. But at last he determ 
to embody together those he had about him, am 
Potidsea lay at the smallest distance, to throw hit 
into it with all possible speed. This with difficult 
effected, by plunging into the water near the a 
ments of the pier amidst a shower of missive weap 
with the loss indeed of some of his men, but the sa 
of the larger number. 

Those who should have come to succor the I 
daeans from Olynthus, which is at no greater dist 
than sixty stadia,* and situated in view, at the be 
ning of the battle, when the colors were eleva 
advanced indeed a little way as designing to do it, 
the Macedonian horse drew up against them as 
signing to stop them. But, as the victory was qui 
gained by the Athenians, and the colors were drop 
they retired again within the walls, and the M 
donians marched away to the Athenians : so thai 
cavalry of neither side had any share in the aci 
After the battle the Athenians erected a trophy, 
' granted a suspension of arms to the Potidasana 

I fetching oflf their dead. There were killed of the 

1 About six miles. . 

'^ The elevation of the colors or ensigns was the sigz 
joining battle, and they were kept up during the whole 
tiniiancc of it : the depression of them was a signal to d( 
or the consequence of a defeat. The depression of the c 
in this instance was a proof to the Macedonian cavalry 
all was over. The Athenians in their colors bore an on 
sacred to Minerva, the tutelary goddess of Athens. 
I'otter'a Arohaeologia Grsea, vol. ii* o« 9. 
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tidasaiifl and allies very near three hundred, and of the 
Athenians one hundred and fifty, with Gallias their 
general. 

The Athenians, without loss of time, throwing up a 
work against the wall which faces the isthmus, block- 
aded the place on that side, but the wall towards the 
Pallene they left as they found it : for they thought 
their number was by no means sufficient to keep the 
guard within the isthmus, and to pass over to the Pal- 
lene side, and block it up also there. They were appre- 
hensive, that thus divided, the Potidaeans and their 
allies might fall on them. And the Athenians at 
home, hearing there was no work on the Pallene 
aide, sent thither a thousand and six hundred heavy- 
armed of their own people, under the command of 
Phormio the son of Asopius, who arriving on the 
Pallene, and having landed his men at Aphytis, 
marched forwards to Potidsea, advancing slowly, and 
Uying waste the country as he moved along : and, as 
nobody ventured out to give him opposition, he also 
threw up a work against that side of the wall which 
faces the Pallene. By these methods was Potidasa 
closely blocked up on either side, and also by the 
ships which lay before it at sea. 

The blockade being thus perfected, Aristeus, desti- 
tute of any means of saving the place, unless some 
relief should arrive from Peloponnesus, or some mi- 
racle should happen, proposed it as his advice that 
*all excepting five hundred men should lay hold of 
the first favorable wind to quit the place, that the pro- 
visions might for a longer time support the rest ; de- 
elaring his own readiness to ' be one of those who 
stayed behind.^ Though he could not prevail with 
them, yet willing in this plunge to do what could be 
done, and to manage affairs abroad in the best manner 
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he was able, he made his escape by sea, nndiscoyered 
by the Athenian guard. Continuing now amongst fhe 
Chalcideans, he made what military eflforts he could, 
and killed many of the inhabitants of Sermyle by ait 
ambuscade he formed before that city; and endea- 
vored to prevail with the Peloponnesians to send up a 
timely relief. Phormio, also, after completing the 
works round Potidsea, with his sixteen hundred men 
ravaged Chalcidica and Bottiaea : and some fortresses 
he took by storm. 

These were the reciprocal causes of dissension be- 
tween the Athenians and Peloponnesians. The Co- 
rinthians were enraged at the blockade of Potidsea, a 
colony of their own, in which were shut up both Co- 
rinthians and other Peloponnesians. The Athenians 
resented the proceedings of the Peloponnesians in 
seducing to a revolt a city in alliance with and tribu- 
tary to them, and siding openly by a voluntary ex- 
pedition with the warring rebels of Potidaea. Yet a 
war open and avowed had not yet broken out between 
them : hostilities were suspended for a time. Hitherto 
it was merely a private quarrel of the Corinthians. 

But, when once the blockade of Potidaea was formed, 
the Corinthians could hold no longer. In it their own 
people were shut up, and thej^ were at the same time 
in anxiety about the place. They summoned their 
allies to repair immediately to Lacedaemon, and thither 
they went themselves with loud accusations against 
the Athenians, that * they had violated the treaty, and 
injured Peloponnesus.' The ^Eginetae indeed, from a 
dread of the Athenians, did not openly despatch their 
embassy ; but underhand they had a great share in 
fomenting the war, asserting that * they were re- 
strained in the privilege of governing themselves, 
which had been allowed them by the treaty.* 
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The Lacedaemonians, summoning to appear before 
them not only their allies, but whoever had any man- 
ner of charge to prefer against the Athenians, assem- 
bled in grand council . as usual, and commanded them 
to speak : others who were present laid open their 
respective complaints, but the Megareans preferred 
the largest accusations ; in particular, that ' they had 
been prohibited the use of all the harbors in the Athe- 
nian dominions and the market of Athens, contrary to 
the treaty.' The Corinthians were the last who stood 
forth. Having first allowed sufficient time to others to 
exasperate the Lacedaemonians, they preferred their 
own charge as follows : — 

' That faith, ye Lacedaemonians, which ever both in 
public conduct and in private life you so punctually 
observe, renders what others, what we ourselves may 
have to say, more difficult to be believed. By it you 
have gained Indeed the reputation of probity, but con- 
tract a prejudicial ignorance in regard to remote oc- 
cnrrences : for, though we have frequently suggested 
to you what wrongs we were apprehensive of receiv- 
ing from the Athenians, yet have you not deigned to 
make inquiry into the grounds of those suggestions, 
but rather have suspected our ingenuity as speaking 
from selfish views and private resentments. And it is 
not to prevent our sufferings, but now, when we al- 
ready feel their weight, that you convene these con- 
federates together ; before whom we ought to be in- 
dulged in a larger share of discourse, as we have by 
much the largest share of complaints to utter: wronged 
as we have been by the Athenians, and by you neg- 
lected. 

' If indeed by treachery lurking and unobserved 
they had violated the peace of Greece, those who had 
not discerned it might justly have demanded explicit 
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proofs. But now, what need can there be of malii- 
pl3riag words, when some you already see enslared; 
against others, and those not the meanest of your 
allies, the same fate intended; and the aggressors 
fully prepared to receive you, if at length a war 
should be declared ? With other views, they had not 
clandestinely laid hands on Corcyra, and forcibly d^ 
tained it from us, nor had they dared to block up 
Potidaea ; of which places, this latter lieth the most 
convenient for extending our power in Thrace ; the 
former could supply Peloponnesus with the greatest 
navy. But to your account these events are to be 
charged, who after the invasion of the Medes first suf*!* 
fered the strength of Athens to be increased, and 
afterwards their long walls to be erected. Ever since, 
you have connived at liberty overthrown, not only in 
whatever communities they have proceeded to enslave, 
but now, where even your own confederates are con- 
cerned. For not to the men who rivet on the chains 
of slavery, but to such as, though able, yet neglect to 
prevent it, ought the sad event with truth to be im- 
puted ; especially when, assuming superior virtue, 
they boast themselves the deliverers of Greece, 

' With much ado we are now met together in coun- 
cil, but not even now on the plain and obvious points. 
We ought not to be any longer debating whether we 
have been injured, but by what measures we should 
avenge ourselves. The aggressors, having long since 
planned out their proceedings, are not about to make, 
but are actually making attacks on those who are yet 
come to no resolution. Nor are we unexperienced by 
what steps, what gradual advances, the Athenians 
break in on their neighbors. Imagining themselves to 
be still undiscovered, they show themselves the less 
audacious because you are insensible. But when onco 
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£now yoa alanned and on your g^ard, they will 
more resolutely forwards. For you, Lacedae- 
jus, are the only people of Greece who sit indo- 
y at ease, protecting not with present but with 
aised succor: you alone pull down, not the com- 
iciog, but the redoubled strength of your foes. You 
t indeed enjoyed the reputation of being steady, 
i are indebted for it more to report than fact. We 
fselves know that the Persian had advanced from 
t ends of the earth quite into Peloponnesus before 
on exerted your dignity in resistance. Now also 
/DQ take DO notice of the Athenians, not remote as he 
tu, but seated near you ; and, instead of invading 
ftem, choose rather to lie on your defence against their 
Evasions, and to expose yourselves more to the ha- 
teds of war against a grown augmented power. And 
ill this while you know that the barbarian was guilty 
•f many errors in his conduct ; and the very Athenians 
frequently, in their contests with us, have been de- 
feated more through their own blunders than the vigor 
9f your resistance : for their confidence in you has 
caused the destruction of some, who on that very con- 
fdence were taken unprepared. 

' Let DO one in this assembly imagine that we speak 
more from malice than just grounds of complaint. 
Complaint is just towards friends who have failed in 
their duty ; accusation is against enemies guilty of in- 
justice. And surely, if ever any people had, we have 
good reason to think we have ample cause to throw 
Uame on our neighbors ; especially, when such great 
embroilments have arisen, of which you seem to have 
no manner of feeling, nor ever once to have reflected, 
ia regard to the Athenians, with what sort of people, 
Iww far, and how in every point unlike yourselves, 
^>a must soon contend* They are people foud of iu- 
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novations, quick not only to contrive, but to put their 
schemes in effectual execution : your method is, to pre- 
serve what you already have, to know nothing fartherV' 
and when in action to leave something needful ever u>^ 
finished. They again are daring beyond their strengfl^^ 
adventurous beyond the bounds of judgment, and V; 
extremities full of hope ; your method is, in actiooto*: 
drop below your power, neither resolutely to follow i 
the dictates of your judgment, and in the pressure €l^^, 
a calamity to despair of a deliverance. Ever active itf j 
they are, they stand against you who are habitually \ 
indolent ; ever roaming abroad against you, who think' 
it misery to lose sight of your homes. Their view itf' 
shifting place is to enlarge their possessions : you ima^ 
gine that in foreign attempts you may lose your pre-^' 
sent domestic enjoyments. They, when once the)* 
have gained superiority over enemies, push forward' 
as far as they can go ; and if defeated, are dispirited 
the least of all men. More than this, they are as lavish' 
of their lives in the public service as if those ILvei 
were not their own, whilst their resolution is ever is 
their power, ever ready to be exerted in the cause 
of their country. Whenever in their schemes they 
meet with disappointments, they, reckon they haive 
lost a share of their property. When those schemes 
are successful, the acquisition seems small in com- 
parison with what they have farther in design : if thejf- 
are baffled in executing a project, invigorated by reviv- 
ing hope, they catch at fresh expedients to repair the 
damage. They are the only people who instautane* 
ously project, and hope, and acquire ; so expeditiout 
are they in executing whatever they determine. Thue,< 
through toils and dangers they labor forwards so long 
as life continueth, never at leisure to enjoy what they 
filready have, through a constant eagerness to acquirt' 
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Bore. They have no other notion of a festival than 
of a day whereon some needful point should be ac- 
complished ; and inactive rest is more a torment to 
them than laborious employment. In short, if any 
one, abridging their characters, should say they are 
formed by nature never to be at quiet themselves, nor 
to suffer others to be so, he describeth them justly. 

* When such a state has taken the lists of opposi- 
tion against you, do ye dally, O Lacedaemonians ? do 
yon imagine that those people will not continue long- 
est in the enjoyment of peace who timely prepare to 
▼indicate themselves, and manifest a settled resolu- 
tion to do themselves right whenever they are wronged ? 
You indeed are so far observers of equity as never 
to molest others, and stand on your guard merely to 
repel damage from yourselves ; — points you would 
not without difficulty secure, though this neighboring 
state were governed by the same principles as you are: 
hut now, as we have already shown you, your cus- 
toms compared with theirs are quite obsolete ; whereas 
those which progressively improve must, like all the 
works of art, he ever the best. Were indeed the con- 
tjonance of peace insured, unvarying manners would 
certainly be preferable : but such people as are liable 
to frequent vicissitudes of foreign contest have need of 
great address to vary and refine their conduct. For 
this cause the manners of the Athenians, improved by 
h long tract of experience, are formed in respect of 
yours on a model intirely new. Here therefore be the 
period fixed to that slow-moving policy you have 
hitherto observed. Hasten to the relief of others, to 
that of the Potidaeans as by contract you are bound. 
Invade Attica without loss of time, that you may not 
leave your friends and your relations in the mercy of 
their most inveterate foes, and constrain us throueb 
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your sloth to seek redress from a new alliance. Siidi 
a step, if taken by us, could neither scandalise the 
gods who take cognisance of solemn oaths, nor mn 
who own their obligation : for treaties are not violated 
by those who, left destitute by some, have recourse t» 
others, but by such as being sworn to give it, withhoU 
their assistance in time of need. Yet, if you are wHEi^ 
ing and ready to perform your parts, with you w« 
firmly abide. In changing then we should be guil^ 
of impiety ; and we never shall find others so nioelf 
suited to the disposition of our own hearts. On those 
points form proper resolutions ; and exert yourselTOli 
that the honor of Peloponnesus be not impaired undiff 
your guidance, who have received from your anoM* 
tors this great pre-eminence.' 

To this effect the Corinthians spoke. And it ha|^ 
pened at tbis very juncture an Athenian embassy WM 
at Lacedaemon, negotiating some other points ; who, 
so soon as they were advertised of what had been said,- 
Judged it proper to demand an audience of the Laee-' 
daemonians. It was not their design to make the least 
reply to the accusations preferred against them by the 
complainant states, but in general to convince then,- 
that ' they ought not to form any sudden resolutionSy 
but to consider matters with sedate deliberation.' 
They were farther desirous * to represent before them 
the extensive power of their own state, to excite in the 
minds of the elder a recollection of those points thejr 
already knew, and to give the younger information ia 
those of which they were ignorant ;' concluding, thai 
' such a representation might turn their attention 
more to pacific measures than military operations*' 
Addressing themselves therefore to the Lacedaemonians^ 
they expressed their desire to speak in the present as- 
sembly, if leave could be obtained. An order of ad-* 
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mittance being immediately sent them, they approached 
•nd delivered themselves as follows : — 

' It was not the design of this our embassy to enter 
into disputations with your confederates, but to nego- 
tiate the points for which our state has employed us. 
Yet, having been advertised of the great outcry raised 
igaiost us, hither we have repaired, not to throw in 
our plea against the accusations of the complainant 
•tates; for you are not the judges before whom either 
we or they are bound to plead ; but, to prevent you 
forming rash and prejudicial resolutions, on concerns 
of high importance, through the instigation of these 
your confederates. Our view is, farther, to convince 
yon, notwithstanding the long compreliensive charge 
exhibited against us, that we possess with credit what 
we have hitherto obtained, and that the state of Athens 
it deserving of honor and regard. 

'And what need is there here to go back to re- 
note antiquity, where hearsay tradition must esta- 
Uish those facts to which the eyes of the audience are 
litter strangers ? This we shall wave, and call forth 
tint to your review the Persian invasions and those in- 
ddeiits of which you are conscious, without regarding 
tbat chagrin which the remembrance of them will con- 
ttintly excite in you. Our achievements there were 
attended with the utmost danger: the consequence 
Wis public benefit, of which you received a substantial 
share : and though the glory of that acquisition may 
not be all our own, yet of a beneficial share we ought 
■ot to be deprived. This shall boldly be averred ; not 
with' a view of soothing you, but doing justice to our- 
BdTes, and giving you to know against what a state, 
if your resolutions now are not discreetly taken, you 
are going to engage. For we aver, that we alone ad- 
ventared to engage the barbarian in that most danger- 
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ous field of Marathon. And when, on the second 
invasion, we were not ahle to make head hy land, we 
threw ourselves on ship-board with all our peoplct 
to fight in conjunction with you by sea at Salamis; 
which prevented his sailing along the coasts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and destroying one by one your cities, un- 
able to succor one another against that formidaUa 
fleet. The truth of this the barbarian himself hath 
undeniably proved : for, thus defeated at sea, and 
unable to gather together again so large a force, be 
hastily retired with the greatest part of his armyt 
In this so wonderful an event, where beyond dispute 
the preservation of Greece was achieved at sea, the 
three most advantageous instruments were contributed 
by us ; the largest number of shipping ; a person of 
the greatest abilities to command ; and the most in- 
trepid courage : for, of the number of ships, amount- 
ing in all to four hundred, very near two-thirds were ] 
our own. Themistocles was the commander, to whom ■ 
principally it was owing that the battle was fought in 
the straits, which was undeniably the means of that 
gpreat deliverance : and you yourselves paid him ex- ] 
traordinary honor on that very account/ more than 

* Herodotus relates, that after the great victory at Salamii 
' the Grecians sailed to the isthmus*, to bestow the prize <MI 
him who had deserved best of Greece by his behavior in the" 
war ; but on their arrival, when the commanders gave in their 
billets on the altar of Neptune, in which they had written the 
name of him who had behaved befit, and of him who was le* 
oond, each of them had given the preference to his own self; 
but most of them agreed in awarding the second place le 
Themistocles. Thus, while each competitor was only ho^ 
nored with his own single voice for the first place, Tbemitto' 
cles was clearly adjudged to deserve the second. Envy pre- 
vented the Grecians from proceeding to a just declaratioit 
and they broke up and departed, leaving the point undecided* 
Themistocles, however, was celebrated and honored n tibe 
man who in prudence far surpassed all the Grecians than 
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any stranger who hath appeared amongst you. 
arselves showed farther, on this occasion, the 
daring courage ; since, though none hefore 
ed up to our succor, and every state already 
ed had opened the road against us, we bravely 
ained to abandon even Athens, to destroy our own 
I ; nor, like the generality of those who were yet 
lolished, to desert the common cause ; or, dis- 
g ourselves, to become useless to our allies; but, 
i>ark at once, to face the urgent danger, without 
ast resentment against you for your preceding 
^ardness of aid. So that we aver the service we 
iid you to be no less than what we afterwards 
ed : for to our aid indeed at last you came, from 

yet inhabited, from cities you ever designed 
i still be inhabited, when once you were alarmed 
ur own safety much more than for ours. So long 
were safe, your presence was in vain expected : 
e, launching forth from a city no longer our own, 
azarding our all for a place we almost despaired 
overing, effected our own preservation, and with 

1 great measure yours. Had we, overcome with 
^one over early to the Mede, as others did, to 
our lands; had we afterwards not dared, as 
indone beyond recovery, to throw ourselves on 

Thus denied the honor due to him for having un- 
idly excelled them all in the affair of Salamis» he imme- 
r repaired to Lacedaemon, desirous to have justice done 
ere. The Laced a?monians received him nobly, and ho- 
bim abundantly. They gave indeed to Eurybiades the 
of olive, as first in valor ; but for wisdom and dexterity 
jstowed a second crown of olive onThemisiocles. They 
ted him farther with the first chariot in Sparta. And 
o much applause, he was conducted, in his return, to 
ntier of Tegea, by three hundred picked Spartans, who 
ged the royal guard. He was the only person ever 
to have received such a compliment from the Spartans.' 
>tu8 in Urania. 
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board ; you never bad been obliged to fight at teft* \ 
not having safficient strength to do it ; but the invlrfi 
without a struggle would have leisurely detennlil 
the fate of Greece. -^ 

* Do we then deserve, Lacedaemonians, that violeM 
of envy with which the Grecians behold us, for 4 
courage we manifested then, for our judicious resoil 
tion, and the superior power we now enjoy? Tl 
power, superior as it is, was by no means the effeet-t 
violent encroachments. You would not abide witkl 
to glean away the relics of the barbarian war. To i 
the associated states were obliged to have recooff 
and intreat us to lead them to its completion. Thl 
by the necessary exigence of affairs, obliged to be J 
action, we have advanced our power to what it nowi 
at firsts from a principle of fear ; then from the prii 
ciple of honor ; and at length from that of interei 
When envied by many, when obliged to reduce 
their obedience some who had revolted, when you, i 
longer well-disposed towards us, were actuated I 
jealousy and malice, we thought it not consistent wit 
our own security to endanger our welfare by giving i 
our power, since every revolt from us was an acce 
sion of strength to you. No part of mankind will 1 
any reproach on men who try every expedient to wa 
off extremities of danger. Nay, it is your own n 
thod also, Lacedaemonians, to manage the states 
Peloponnesus as suits your own interest best, and 
prescribe them law. And, had you abided with x 
and persevered in that invidious superiority as we ha' 
done, we are well convinced that you would soon ha 
grown no less odious to your allies ; and so been oblige 
either to have ruled with rigor, or to have risked tl 
loss of your all. It follows therefore that we IkK 
done nothing to raise surprise, nothing to disappoi 
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the hnman expectation, in accepting a superiority vo- 
loBtarily assured, in firmly maintaining it thus ac- 
cepted, on those most prevailing principles of honor, 
and fear, and interest. 

"The maxim by which we have acted was not first 
ivoached by us, since it has been ever allowed that 
inferiors should be controlled by their superiors. To 
be the latter we thought ourselves deserving : you 
thought so too till now, when private interests en- 
gtging your attention, you begin to cry out for justice, 
which no people ever yet so studiously practised as, 
when able to carry a point by strength, to check their 
inclination and let it drop. Aud worthy, farther, are 
they of applause who, pursuing the dictates of human 
nature, in gaining rule over others, observe justice 
sore steadily than their scope of power requires from 
them. And so far we have reason to conclude, that 
were our power lodged in other hands, plain evidence 
would soon decide with what peculiar moderation we 
lie it : though, so hard indeed is our lot, that calumny 
tnd not applause has been the consequence of such our 
lenity. In suits of contract against our dependents we 
are often worsted ; and, though ever submitting to fair 
and impartial trials in our own courts, we are charged 
with litigiousness. Not one of them reflects, that those 
who are absolute in other places, and treat not their 
dependents with that moderation which we observe, 
•re for that very reason exempted from reproach : for 
where lawless violence is practised there can be no 
room for appeals to justice. But our dependents, ac- 
customed to contest with us on equal footing, if they 
nffer never so little damage where they fancy equity 
to be along with them, either by a judicial sentence or 
the decision of reigning power, express no gratitude 
for the greater share of property they yet enjoy, but 
THUG. VOL, u ^ 
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resent with higher chagrin the loss 6f such a pittance, 
than if at first we had set law aside, and seized their 
all with open violence : even in this case they could 
not presume to deny that inferiors ought to submit to 
their superiors. But mankind, it seems, resent the 
acts of injustice more deeply than the acts of violence, 
those coming from an equal are looked on as rapines; 
these, coming from a superior, are complied with as 
necessities. The far more grievous oppressions of the 
Mede they bore with patience, but our government 
they look on as severe. It may be so ; for to subjects 
the present is always grievous. If you therefore by 
our overthrow should gain the ascendant over then, 
you would soon perceive that good disposition towards 
you, which a dread of us has occasioned, to be vanish- 
ing away; especially should you exert your supe- 
riority according to the specimens you g^ve daring 
your short command against the Mede : for the insti^ 
tutions established here amongst yourselves have no 
affinity with those of other places : and more than this, 
not one Spartan amongst you, when delegated to a 
foreign charge, either knows how to apply his own or 
make use of those of the rest of Greece. 

* Form your resolutions therefore with great deli* 
beration , as on points of no small importance. Hearken 
not so far to the opinions and calamities of foreign 
states as to embroil your own domestic tranquillity! 
Reflect in time on the great uncertainty of war before 
you engage in it. Protracted into long continuance, 
it generally used to end in calamities, from which 
we are now at an equal distance ; and to the lot of 
which of us they will fall lies yet to be determined by 
the hazardous event. Men who run eagerly to arms 
are first of all intent on doing some exploits, which 
ought in point of time to be second to something mort 
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Siiportaiit ; and when smarting with distress, they have 
nconrse to reason. But since we are by no means 
fuilty of such rashness ourselves, nor as yet perceive 
it in yoUy we exhort you, whilst healing measures are 
in the election of us both, not to break the treaty, nor 
to violate your oaths, but to submit the points in con- 
test to fair arbitration, according to the articles sub- 
wting between us. If not, we here invoke the gods, 
who take cognisance of oaths, to bear us witness, tliat 
we shall endeavor to revenge ourselves on the authors 
of a war, by whatever methods yourselves shall set us 
an example.' 

These things were said by the Athenian embassy. 
And when the Lacedaemonians had thus heard the ac- 
cusations of their allies against the Athenians, and 
what the Athenians had urged in their turn, ordering 
all parties to withdraw, they proceeded to serious con- 
saltations amongst themselves. The majority agreed 
in the opinion, that *the Athenians were already guilty 
of injustice, and that a war ought to be immediately 
declared.' But Archidamus, their king, esteemed a 
man of good understanding and temper, standing forth, 
expressed his own sentiments thus : 

* I have learned myself, by the experience of many 
wars, and I see many of you, ye Lacedaemonians, as 
Xreat proficients in years as I am, that no one should 
be fond of an enterprise because it is new, which is a 
mlgar weakness, judging it thence both advisable and 
lafe. The war, which is at present the subject of your 
consultation, you will find, if examined discreetly, to 
bode a very long continuance. Against Peloponne- 
lians, it is true, and borderers on ourselves, we have 
ever a competent force in readiness, and by expedi- 
tions steps can advance against any of them. But, 
against a people whose territories are far remote ; who 
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are, farther, most expert in naval skill ; who, with al 
the expedients of war, are most excellently providtf 
with wealth, hoth private and puhlic, with shippios 
with horses, with arms, and with men, far heyonl 
what any other state in Greece can singly pretend to: 
who, more than this, have numerous dependent stalH 
on whom they levy trihnte — where is the necesailj 
sanguinely to wish for war against such a people ? an^ 
wherein is our dependence, if thus unprepared m 
should declare it against them ? Is it on our nani 
force ? But in that we are inferior : and if to this vl 
shall apply our care, and advance ourselves to m 
equality with them, why this will he a work of time 
Or, is it in our wealth? In this we are yet much mon 
deficient ; and neither have it in any public fund, no 
can readily raise it from private purses. But the co» 
£dence of some may perhaps he buoyed up with on: 
superiority in arms and numbers, so that we ma] 
easily march into their territory and lay it waste : ya 
other territories and of large extent, are subject ti 
their power ; and by sea they will import all necessaii 
supplies. If, farther, we tempt their dependents to i 
revolt, we shall want a naval strength to support thea 
in it, as the majority of them are seated on islandi 
What therefore will be the event of this our war 
For, if we are unable either to overpower them at sea 
or divert those revenues by which their navy is sup 
ported, we shall only by acting prejudice ourselvel 
And in such a situation, to be forced to give it up wil 
be a blemish on our honor ; especially if we shall b 
thought to have been the authors of the breach : to 
let us not be puffed up with idle hope that this wa 
must soon be over, if we can lay their territory waste 
I have reason, on better grounds, to apprehend tha 
we shall leave it behind U3 a legacy to our childrea 
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It ifl by no means consistent with the spirit of Athe- 
lians either to be slaves to their soil, or, like unprac- 
tised soldiers, to shudder at a war. Nor, again, on the 
other handy am I so void of sensibility as to advise 
you to give up your confederates to their outrage, or 
wilfully to connive at their encroachments ; but only 
not yet to have recourse to arms, to send ambassadors 
to prefer our complaints, without betraying too great 
an eagerness for war, or any tokens of pusillanimity. 
By pausing thus, we may get our own affairs in readi- 
less, by augmenting our strength through an accession 
of allies, either Grecian or barbarian, wheresoever we 
ean procure supplies of ships or money. And the 
least room there cannot be for censure, when a people 
in the state we are at present, exposed to all the guiles 
of the Athenians, endeavor to save themselves not 
merely by Grecian but by barbarian aid. And at the 
flame time, let us omit no resource within the reach of 
oar own ability. 

' If, indeed, on our sending au embassy, they will 
hearken to reason, that will be the happiest for us all. 
If not, after two or three years* delay, then better 
provided, we may, if it be thought expedient, take the 
field against them. But in good time, perhaps, when 
they see our preparations, and the intent of them 
dearly explained by our own declarations, they may 
■ake each requisite concession, before their territory 
ii destroyed by ravage, and whilst yet they may save 
their property from utter devastation. Regard their 
territory, I beseech you, in no other light than as an 
hostage for their good behavior ; and the more firmly 
such, the better may be its culture. Of this we ought 
to be sparing as long as possible, that we drive them 
Bot into desperate fury, and render more impracticable 
their defeat : for if» thus unprovided as we are, and 
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worked up to anger by the instigations of oar ^onfe^ 
derates, we at once begin this ravage, reflect whetheil^ 
we shall not taint its reputation, and the more embn4| 
Peloponnesus ; since accusations, as well of states ■tf' 
private persons, it is possible to clear away ; but in it 
war, begun by general concurrence for the sake of U 
single party y when it is impossible to see how far it 
will extend, we cannot at pleasure desist, and preserve 
our honor. • 

* Let no one think it a mark of pusillanimity, that 
many as we are we do not rush immediately on oiM 
single state. That state has as large a number of de^ 
pendents who contribute to its support : and a war i$ 
not so much of arms as of money, by which arms are. 
rendered of service ; and the more so, when a landed 
power is contending against a naval. Be it therefore 
our earliest endeavor to provide amply for this ; not 
let us prematurely be too much fermented by the ha-^ 
rangues of our allies. Let us, to whose account the 
event, whatever it be, will be principally charged — 
let us, with sedate deliberation, endeavor in some de^ 
srree to foresee it ; and be not in the least ashamed of 
that slow and dilatory temper, for which the Corin* 
thians so highly reproach you : for through too great 
precipitancy you will come more slowly to an end, 
because you set out without preparations. The state 
of which we are the constituents has ever been free 
and most celebrated by fame : and that reproach can 
at most be nothing but the inborn sedateness of out 
minds. By this we are distinguished, as the only 
people who never grow insolent with success, and who 
never are abject in adversity. And when again they 
invite us to hazardous attempts by uttering our praise^ 
the delight of hearing must not raise our spirits abovif 
ourjudgmenU If any, farther, endeavor to exasperate 
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a flow of invective, we are not by that to be 
Led the sooner to compliance. From tempers 
venly balanced it is that we are warm in the field 
tie, and cool in the hours of debate : the former, 
le a sense of duty has the greatest influence over 
ate disposition, and magnanimity the keenest 
of shame : and good we are at debate, as our 
tioa is not polite enough to teach us a contempt 
rs ; and by its severity gives us so much good* 
as never to disregard them. We are not a peo- 
i impertinently wise as to invalidate the prepara- 
of our enemies by a plausible harangue, and 
ibsurdly proceed to a contest ; but we reckon the 
hts of our neighbors to be of a similar cast with 
wn, and that hazardous contingences are not to 
termined by a speech. We always presume that 
rojects of our enemies are judiciously planned, 
hen seriously prepare to defeat them : for we 
: not to found our success on the hope that they 
certainly blunder in their conduct, but that we 
omitted no proper step for our security. We 
: not to imagine there is so mighty diflercnce 
fen man and man; but that he is the most ac- 
lished who has been regularly trained through a 
e of needful industry and toil. 
ich is the discipline which our fathers have handed 

to us ; and by adhering to it, we have reaped 
ierable advantages. Let us not forego it now, 
a a small portion of only one day precipitately 
mine a point wherein so many lives, so vast an 
ise, so many states, and so much honor are at 
, But let us more leisurely proceed, which our 
r will warrant us in doing more easily than others. 
Itch ambassadors to the Athenians concerning Po- 
; despatch them concerning the complaiwls Q\xt 
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allies exhibit against them ; and the sooner, as they 
have declared a readiness to submit to fair decisioiii* 
Against men who offer this we ought not to marek 
before they are convicted of injustice: but, during^ 
this interval, get every thing in readiness for war* 
Your resolutions thus will be most wisely formed, and 
strike into your enemies the greatest dread/ 

Archidamus spoke thus. But Sthenelaidas, at that 
time one of the ephori, standing forth the last on thit 
occasion, gave his opinion as follows : 

* The many words of the Athenians, for my part^ I 
do not understand. They have been exceeding largp 
in the praise of themselves ; but as to the charge 
against them, that they injure our allies and Pelopon- 
nesus, they have made no reply. If, in truth, they 
were formerly good against the Medes, but are now 
bad towards us, they deserve to be doubly punished ; 
because, ceasing to be good, they are grown very bad. 
We continue the same persons both then and now, and 
shall not, if we are wise, pass over the injuries done 
to our allies, nor wait any longer to revenge them, 
since they are past waiting for their sufferings. But 
other people, forsooth, have a great deal of wealth, 
and ships, and horses. We too have gallant allies, 
whom we ought not to betray to the Athenians, nor 
refer them to the law and pleadings, since it was not 
by pleadings they were injured : but we ought, with 
all expedition and with all our strength, to seek re- 
venge. How we ought to deliberate when we have 
been wronged let no man pretend to inform me : it 
would have better become those who designed to com- 
mit such wrongs to have deliberated a long time ago* 
Vote then the war, Lacedaemonians, with a spirit be- 
coming Sparta: and neither suffer the Athenians to 
^row atill greater, nor let ua betray our own conf»« 
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?| derates ; bat, with the gods on our side, march out 

&| sgUDst these authors of injustice.' 

Haying spoken thus, by virtue of his office as pre- 
ading in the college of ephori,* he put the question in 
tke Lacedemonian council : but, as they vote by voice 
and not by ballot, he said, * he could not amidst the 
ihoat distinguish the majority ;' and being desirous 
that each of them, by plainly declaring his opinion, 
night show they were more inclined to war, he pro- 
ceeded thus : ' To whomsoever of you, Lacedsemb- 
aiaasy the treaty appears broken, and the Athenians to 
he in the wrong, let him rise up and go thither,' point- 
ing out to them a certain place : * but, whoever is of 
Ae contrary opinion, let him go yonder.' They rose 
mp and were divided; but a great majority was on 
that side which voted the treaty broken. 

On this, calling in their confederates, they told 
Hum, * They had come to a resolution that the Athe* 
■ians were guilty of injustice ; but they were desirous 
lo put it again to the vote in a general assembly of all 
Aeir confederates ; that by taking their measures in 
concert, they might briskly ply the war, if determined 
by common consent.' 

Matters being brought to this point, they departed 
to their respective homes ; and the Athenian ambassa-* 
don, having ended their negotiations, stayed not long 
behind. This decree of the Lacedaemonian council, 

■ The coUefi^ of ephori Tor inspectors) at Sparta consisted 
of five. They were annually elected by the people from their 
own body, and were designed to be checks on the regaJ power. 
They never forgot the end of their institution, and in fact 
quite lorded it over the kings. In a word, the whole admi- 
Bistration was lodged in their hands, and the kings were 
never sovereigns but in the field at the head of the troops. 
One of the ephori had the honor to give its style to the year, 
in the same manner as the first archon did «it Ath^iiA^ 
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that *the treaty was broken/ was passed in the fooi 
teenth year of the treaty concluded for thirty ye«j 
after the conquest of Euboea. But the Lacedaemoniu 
voted this treaty broken and a war necessary, not i 
much out of regard to the arguments urged by thai 
allies, as from their own jealousy of the growii 
power of the Athenians. They dreaded the advance 
ment of that power, as they saw the greatest part I 
Crreece was already in subjection to them. 
• Now the method by which the Athenians had ad 
vanced their power to this invidious height was thif 

After that the Medes, defeated by the Grecians bot 
^t land and sea, had evacuated Europe, and such c 
them as escaped by sea were utterly ruined at My 
cale, Leotychides, king of the Lacedaemonians, wh 
commanded the Grecians at Mycale, returned home 
drawing away with him all the confederates of Pc 
loponuesus. But the Athenians, with the confederate 
of Ionia and the Hellespont, who were now revolte 
from the king, continuing in those parts, laid siege t 
Sestus, then held by the Medes ; and, pressing : 
during the winter season, the barbarians at lengt 
abandoned the place. After this they separated, sail 
ing away from the Hellespont, every people to thei 
own respective countries. 

But the Athenian community, when the barbarian 



* The series of history on which Thucydides now enten 
though not strictly within the compass of his subject, y< 
most needful to give it light, and to show how present eveni 
are connected with, and how far they resulted from precedin] 
is excellent in its kind. He states important facts in th 
clearest and most orderly manner; he opens before us th 
source of the Athenian power, and by a neat and concise eni 
meration of notable events, conducts it to that height, wbic 
excited the jealousy of other states, and was the uue politi 
eal cause of the succeeding war» 
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lad evacuated their territory, immediately brought 
kttk. ag^in from the places of refuge their wives and 
diildreD, and all their remaiuing effects, and vigorously 
applied themselves to rebuild the city of Athens and 
tbe walls : for but a small part of these was left stand- 
iag; and their houses, most of them had been de« 
Bolished, and but few preserved by way of lodgings 
ibr the Persian nobles. The Lacedaemonians, in- 
formed of their design, came in embassy to prevent it ; 
partly, to gratify themselves, as they would behold 
with pleasure every city in Greece unwalled like 
Sparta ; but more to gratify their confederates, in- 
viting them to isuch a step from a jealousy of the naval 
power of the Athenians, now greater than at any time 
before, and of the courage they had so bravely ex- 
erted in the war against the Modes. They required 
ttem to desist from building their walls, and rather to^ 
joiii with them in levelling every fortification whatever 
without Peloponnesus. Their true meaning and their 
inward jealousy they endeavored to conceal from the 
Athenians by the pretence, that *• then the barbarian » 
•bonld he again invade them, would find no strong- 
]K>}d from whence to assault them, as in the last in- 
I stance he had done from Thebes ;' alleging farther, 
' that Peloponnesus was a place of secure retreat and 
certain resource for all.' To these representations of 
the Lacedaemonians the Athenians, by the advice of 
Themistocles, made this reply ; that * they would send 
tmbassadors to them to debate this affair ;' and so 
without farther explanation dismissed them. Themis- 
tocles next advised, that ' he himself might be de- 
spatched forthwith to Lacedaemon, and by no means 
hastily to send away the others who were to be joined 
in the commission with him, but to detain them till 
the walls were carried up to a height tveces&oitY ^^ 
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least for a defence ; that the work should be expedite! 
by the joint labor of the inhabitants without exoeptiori 
of themselves, their wives, and their children, spariig 
neither public nor private edifice from whence WKf 
proper materials could be had, but demolishing all^ 
Having thus advised them, and suggested farther wW 
conduct he himself designed to observe, he sets oil 
for Lacedaemon. On his arrival there, he demandflt 
no public audience ; he protracted matters, and studiei 
evasions. Whenever any person in the public adni* 
nistration demanded the reason why he asked not ta 
audience, his answer was, that ' he waited for iSbB 
arrival of his colleagues, who were detained by urgeit 
business; he expected they would speedily be wiA 
him, and was surprised they were not yet come/ Al 
they had a good opinion of Themistocles, they easilj 
acquiesced in such an answer. But other personi 
afterwards arriving, and making clear affirmation that 
* the wall is carrying on, and already built up to B 
considerable height/ they had it no longer in their 
power to be incredulous. Themistocles, knowing thifi 
exhorts them, * not rashly to be biassed by rumon^ 
but rather to send away some trusty persons of their 
own body, who from a view might report the truth/ 
With this proposal they comply ; and Themistoclet 
sends secret instructions to the Athenians how to be- 
have towards these delegates ; — * to detain them, 
though with as little appearance of design as possible, 
and by no means to dismiss them before they received 
again their own ambassadors / for his colleagues wen 
by this arrived, Abronychus the son of Ly sides, and 
Aristides the son of Lysimacbus, who brought him aa 
assurance that the wall was sufficiently completed. 
His fear was, that the Lacedaemonians, when they had 
discovered the truth, would put them under arreat 
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Hie Athenians therefore detained the delegates ac- 
cording to instruction. And Themistocles, going to 
an audience of the Lacedsemonians, there openly de- 
daredy * that Athens was now so far walled, as to be 
fltrong enough for the defence of its inhabitants : for 
the fatnre, when the Lacedaemonians or confederates 
lent ambassadors thither, they must address them- 
flelves to them as to a people who perfectly knew their 
own interest and the interest of Greece ; since, when 
they judged it most advisable to abandon their city 
and go on ship-board, they asserted their native cou- 
fige without Lacedaemonian support ; and, in all sub- 
sequent measures taken in conjunction, had shown 
themselves not at all inferior in the cabinet or the 
field : at present therefore they judged it most ex- 
pedient to have Athens defended by a wall, and thus 
to render it a place of greater security for their own 
members and for all their allies : it would not be pos- 
lible, with strength inferior to that of a rival power, 
etjually to preserve and evenly to balance the public 
welfare of Greece/ From hence he inferred, that 
' either all cities of the states which formed the Lace- 
demonian league should be dismantled, or it be al- 
lowed that the things now done at Athens were just 
and proper/ The Lacedaemonians, on hearing this, 
curbed indeed all appearance of resentment against 
the Athenians. They had not sent their embassy di- 
rectly, to prohibit, but to advise them to desist on 
motives of general good : at that time also they had 
t great regard for the Athenians, because of the public 
spirit they had shown against the Mede : but, however, 
thus baffled as they were in their political views, they 
were inwardly provoked ; and the ambassadors on 
each side returned home without farther embroilments. 
By this conduct the Athenians, in a small space of 
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time, walled their city round: and the very face o! 
the structure shows plainly to this day that it wai 
built in haste. The foundations are laid with stonei 
of every kind, in some places not hewn so as properlj 
to fit, but piled on at random. Many pillars also, 
from sepulchral monuments, and carved stones, wen 
blended promiscuously in the work: for the circuit 
of it was every where enlarged beyond the compass d 
the city ; and for this reason, collecting the materiiib 
from every place without distinction, they lost so 
•time. 

Themistocles also persuaded them to finish the Pi* 
jrsBUs : for it was begun before this, during that yew 
in which he himself was chief magistrate at AthentJ 
He judged the place to be very commodious, as formed 
by nature into three harbors ; and, that the Athenians, 
grown more than ever intent on their marine, mig^) 
lender it highly conducive to an enlargement of theii 
power: for he was the first person who durst tell 
them that they ought to grasp at the sovereignty oi 
the sea ; and immediately began to put the plan in ex^ 
«cution. And by his direction it was that they bnill 
the wall round the Piraeus of that thickness whid 
is visible to this day : for two carts carrying thi 
3tone passed along it by one another : within was nei* 
ther mortar nor mud ; but the intire structure was oiu 
pile of large stones, hewn square to close their anglei 

* The number of the archons or rulers was nine. The] 
were annually elected by lot, and were required to be oi 
noble birth, of a pure Attic descent, irreproachable both h 
moral and political character, dutiful to their parents, anc 
perfectly sound in body. The first of the nine gave its atyh 
to the year, and was therefore called eponymus, or tlw 
namer : the second was styled king : the third polemarch ; 
the other six in common thesmothetae. All the civil and r^ 
gious affairs of the state belonged to their department. 
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exactly, and ^appled firmly together on the outside 
with iron and lead ; though in height it was not ear- 
ned np above half so far as he intended. He con- 
trived it to be, both in height and breadth, an impreg- 
-aable rampart against hostile assaults ; and he de- 
sgned that a few, and those the least able of the peor 
pie, might be sufficient to man it, whilst the rest 
■honld be employed on board the fleet. His attention 
WIS chiefly confined to a navy ; plainly discerning, in my 
opinion, that the forces of the king had a much easier 
way to annoy them by sea than by land. He thence 
jadged the Pirseus to be a place of much greater im- 
portance than the upper city. And this piece of ad- 
vice he frequently gave the Athenians, that * if ever 
they were pressed hard by land, they should retire 
down thither, and with their naval force make head 
against all opponents.' In this manner the Athenians, 
without losing time, after the retreat of the Medes, 
fortified their city, and prepared all the necessary 
neans for their own security. 

Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus was sent out from 
Lacedemon as commander-in-chief of the Grecians, 
with twenty sail of ships from Peloponnesus, joined 
hj thirty Athenians, and a number of other allies. 
They bent their course against Cyprus, and reduced 
most of the towns there. From thence they proceeded 
to Byzantium, garrisoned by the Medes, and block- 
aded, and carried the place under his directions. 

But being now grown quite turbulent in command, 
the other Grecians, especially the lonians and all who 
bad lately recovered their liberty from the royal yoke, 
were highly chagrined. They addressed themselves 
to the Athenians, requesting them, *■ from the tie of 
consanguinity, to undertake their protection, and not 
to leave them thus largely exposed to the violence of 
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Pausanias/ This request was favorably heard by te 
Athenians, who expressed their willingness to put a 
fitop to such grievances, and to resettle the genend 
order, to the best of their power. But during this iSbB 
Lacedemonians recalled Pausanias, that he might n* 
swer what was laid to his charge. Many of the Gn- 
cians had carried to them accusations against him for 
an unjust abuse of his power, since in his behavior ha 
resembled more a tyrant than a general. And it M 
fell out that he was recalled just at the time when the 
confederates, out of hatred to him, had ranged them- 
selves under the Athenian orders, excepting thoM 
troops which were of Peloponnesus. On his retun 
to Lacedaemon he was convicted on trial of misde- 
meanors towards particulars ; but of the heaviest part 
of the charge he was acquitted : for the principal acca- 
sation against him was an attachment to the Mediah 
interest ! and it might be judged too clear to stand in. 
need of proof. Him therefore they no longer intrust 
with the public command, but appoint in his stead 
Dorcis, with some colleagues, to command what little 
force of their own remained. To these the confede- 
rates would no longer yield the supreme command ; 
which, so soon as they perceived, they returned home. 
And here the Lacedsemonians desisted from comnus- 
sioning any others to take on them that post ; fearing 
lest those who should be sent might by their behavior 
still more prejudice the Lacedaemonian interest ; a case 
they had reason to dread from the behavior of Pau- 
sanias. They were now grown desirous to rid them- 
selves of the Medish war: they acknowleged the 
Athenians had good pretensions to enjoy the com- 
mand, and at that time were well affected towards 
them. 
The Athenians having in this manner obtained the 
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npreme Gommaud, by the yolantary tender of the 
whole confederacy, in consequence of their aversion 
to Pausanias, they fixed by their own authority the 
qiiotaa, whether of ships or money, which each state 
was to furnish against the barbarian. The color pre- 
tended was, ' to revenge the calamities they had hi- 
therto suffered, by carrying hostilities into the domi- 
nions of the king.' This gave its first rise to the Athe- 
nian office of * general receivers of Greece,'' whose 
business it was to collect this tribute ; for the contri- 
bntion of this money was called by that title. The 
first tribute received in consequence of this amounted 
to four hundred and sixty talents. Delos was ap- 
pointed to be their treasury ; and the sittings were 
held in the temple there. 

Their command was thus at first over free and inde- 
pendent confederates, who sat with them at council, 
ud had a vote in public resolutions. The enlarge- 
■ent of their authority was the result of wars and 
their own political management during the interval 
between the invasion of the Medes and the present 
war, when the contests were against the barbarian ; or 
their own allies endeavoring at a change ; or those of 

> This nice and difficult point was adjusted by Aristides, 
to the general satisfaction of all parties concerned. Greece 
Mnferred on him this most important trust ; he was called to 
thii delicate commission by the united voice of his country; 
'Poor,' says Plutarch, ' when he set about it; but poorer 
when he had finished it.' I'he Athenian state was now fiir- 
nihed with a large annual fund, by which it was enabled not 
only to annoy the foreign enemies of Greece, but even those 
Greeks who should at any time presume to oppose the mea- 
mres of Athens. They soon found out that their own city 
iras a more convenient place for keeping this treasure than 
the isle of Delos, and accordingly took care to remove it thi- 
ther. 

THUC. VOL. I. ^ 
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the Peloponnesians, who interfered on every occaaioi 
on purpose to molest them. Of these I have ralh 
joined a particular detail, and have ventured a digrefi 
sion from my subject, because this piece of history bap 
been omitted by all preceding writers. They havi 
either confined their accounts to the affairs of Greeoj 
prior in time, or to the invasions of the Medes. Hali 
lanicus is the only one of them who has touched it i|| 
his Attic history ; though his memorials are short, uii 
not accurately distinguished by proper dates. BnJ 
this, at the same time, will most clearly show the me 
thod in which the Athenian empire was erected. ' 

In the first place, under the command of Cimoiiy 
son of Miltiades, they laid siege to Eion, a town oi 
the Strymon, possessed by the Medes, which they car* 
ried, and sold all found within it for slaves. They after 
wards did the same by Scyros, an island in the ^geai 
sea, inhabited by the Dolopes, and placed in it a cft 
lony of their own people. They had, farther, a wa 
with the Carystians singly, in which the rest of th 
Euboeans were unconcerned, who at length submittm 
to them on terms. After this they made war on th 
Naxians, who had revolted, and reduced them by i 
siege. This was the first confederate state which wa 

* Cimon was a great general^ a worthy patriot, brave, opea 
and ingenuous, upright in his political conduct like Aristidei 
and though an able politician, yet not so mischievously ra 
fined as to discard honesty and sincerity from public maa 
sures. His father Miltiades, after performing most aigot 
services to his country, was heavily fined, thrown into pii' 
son, because unable to pay, and there ended his days. Cimoi 
afterwards paid the fine, is now going also to perform giat) 
services to the state, is afterwards banished, but recced, anc 
again employed in foreign commands, dying at last in the ser 
vice of his country, highly regretted not only at Atibens, bai 
throughout Greece. 
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mred to gratify their aspiring ambition; though 
rwards all the rest, as opportunity occurred, had 
same fate. 

he occasions of such revolts were various ; though 
principal were deficiences in their quotas of tribute 
shipping, and refusals of common service : for the 
enians exerted their authority with exactness and 
r, and laid heavy loads on men who had neither 
1 accustomed nor were willing to bear oppression. 
ir method of command was soon perverted ; they 
ODger cared to make it agreeable ; and in general 
ice disallowed an equality, as it was now more 
k ever in their power to force revolters to submis- 
• But these points the confederates had highly 
dtated by their own proceedings: for, through a 
ctancy of mingling in frequent expeditions, a ma- 
ty of them, to redeem their personal attendance, 
e rated at certain sums of money, equivalent to the 
ense of the ships they ought to have furnished. 

sums paid on these occasions* to the Athenians 
e employed by them to increase their own naval 
e; and the tributaries thus drained, whenever they 
Quned to revolt, had parted with the needful expe- 
Its of war, and were without resource. 
liter these things it happened that the Athenians 

their confederates fought against the Medes both 
and and sea, at the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. 
ion the son of Miltiades commanded ; and the Athe- 
18 were victorious the very same day in both ele- 
its. They took and destroyed the ships of the 
enicians, in the whole about two hundred, 
ater in time than this happened a revolt of the 
isians, arising from disputes about .places of trade 
the opposite coasts of Thrace and the mines which 
r possessed there. The Athenians, wVX\i «k. «vx^^\^w\. 
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force, sailed against TliasQs ; and, after gaining a Tiei^ 
tory by sea, landed on the island. Abont the BUM 
time they had sent a colony, consisting of about M- 
thousand of their own and confederate people, towwdl* 
the Strymon, who were to settle in a place called ftft 
Nine- ways, but now Amphipolis. They became ini#* 
ters of the Nine-ways by dispossessing the Edonisiii 
But advancing farther into the midland parts of ThrMft 
they were all cut off at Drabescus of Edonia by fki 
united force of the Thracians, who were all enemies li 
this new settlement now forming at the Nine-wayt* 
But the Thasians, defeated in a battle and besiegedy 
implored the succor of the Lacedsemonians, and ex* 
horted them to make a diversion in their favor \ff 
breaking into Attica. This they promised unknown 
to the Athenians, and were intent on the performance^ 
but were prevented by the shock of an earthquake. 
The helots,^ farther, had seized this opportunity, n 



* Helots was the name given in general to the slaves of the 
Lacedaemonians. The first of the kind were the inhabitants 
of Helos in Messenia, who were conquered and enslaved by 
the Lacedaemonians ; and all their slaves in succeeding timas 
had the same denomination. The tillage of the ground, the 
exercise of trades, all manual labor, and every kind of djrad« 
gery, was thrown on them. They were always treated by 
their Spartan masters with great severity, and often with tbt 
utmost harbarity ; at their caprice, or sometimes for reason! 
of state, they were wantonly put to death, or inhumanly but* 
chered. There is a remarkable instance of the latter in the 
fourth book of this history. According to Plutarch it was a 
common saying in Greece, that a freeman at Sparta was the 
freest and a slave the greatest slave in the world. — Thus mi- 
serably oppressed, no wonder they seized an opportunity id 
revolt. The earthquake here mentioned was so violent, that, 
according to Plutarch, it demolished all the houses in Sparta^ 
except five. The helots rose at once effectually to demoliali 
those Spartans too who were not buried in the ruins. Bat 
Archidamna had already » by way of precaution, sounded aa 
alarm, and got them together in fibod^. TVi« ViftVota thus pre- 
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oncert with the neighboring Thuriatse and EtheanB, 
> revolt and seize Ithome. Most of the helots were 
escendants of the ancient Messenians, then reduced to 
lavery, and on this account all of them in general 
«re called Messenians. This war against the re- 
olten in Ithome gave full employ to the Lacedsemo- 
ians. And the Thasians, after holding out three years' 
bckade, were forced to surrender on terms to the 
Athenians : — ^they were * to level their walls ; to give 
p their shipping ; to pay the whole arrear of their 
jbate ; to advance it punctually for the future ; and 
»qait all pretensions to the continent and the mines.' 
The Lacedaemonians, as their war against the rebels 
I Ithome ran out into a length of time, demanded the 
liistance of their allies, and amongst others of the 
Lfhenians. No small number of these were sent to 
beir aid, under the command of Cimon. The demand 
f assistance from them was principally owing to the 
epntation they then were in for their superior skill in 
ke methods of approaching and attacking walls. The 
Mg continuance of the siege convinced them of the 
eoessity of such methods, though they would fain 
Ave taken it by storm. The first open enmity be- 
veen the Lacedaemonians and Athenians broke out 
rom this expedition : for the Lacedaemonians, when 
ke place could not be carried by storm, growing jea> 
DOS of the daring and innovating temper of the Athe- 
tians, and regarding them as aliens, lest by a longer 
taj they might be tampering with the rebels in Ithome, 
isd so raise them fresh embarrassments, gave a dis- 
nission to them alone of their allies. They strove in- 
leed to conceal their suspicions, by alleging * they 
uife no longer any need of their assistance.' The 

vnted inarched off, and seized Ithome, where they made a 
Mig and obstinate resistance. 
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Athenians were convinced that their dismission wi 
not owing to this more plausible color, but to son 
latent jealousy. They reckoned themselves aggrieved 
and thinking they had merited better usage from H 
hands of the Lacedaemonians, were scarcely withdraw; 
than, in open disregard to the league subsisting betwei 
them against the Mede, they clapped up an alliant 
with their old enemies the Argives : and in the san 
oaths and same alliance the Thessalians also were coi 
prehended with them both. 

The rebels in Ithome, in the tenth year of the sieg 
unable to hold out any longer, surrendered to the L 
cedsemonians on the following conditions : — ^that * 
term of security be allowed them to quit Peloponn 
sus, into which they shall never return again ; that 
any one of them be ever found there, he should 1 
made the slave of whoever apprehended him.' Tl 
Pythian oracle had already warned the Lacedaemonia 
' to let go the suppliants of Jupiter Ithometes.' T 
men, therefore, with their wives and children, we 
out of Ithome, and gained a reception from the Ath 
nians, who acted now in enmity to the Lacedaem 
iiians, and assigned them Naupactus for their rei 
deuce, which they had lately taken from the Locria 
of Ozoli. 

The Megareans also deserted the Lacedaemoniai 
and went over to the Athenian alliance, because t 
Corinthians had warred on them in pursuance of 
dispute about settling their frontier. Megara a 
Pegae were put into the hands of the Athenians, w 
built up for the Megareans the long walls that rea 
down from Megara to Nisaea, and took their guard 
themselves. This was by no means the least occasi 
of that violent enmity now beginning to arise betwe 
the Corinthians and Athenians. 
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Inams the son of Psammeticbus, a Libyan, and 
king of the Libyans bordering on Egypt, taking bis 
ronte from Maraea, a city beyond the Pharos, had 
•educed the greatest part of Egypt into a revolt from 
king Artaxierxes. He himself was constituted their 
leader, and he brought over the Athenians to asso- 
ciate in the enterprise. They happened at that time 
to be employed in an expedition against Cyprus, with 
i fleet of two hundred ships of their own and their 
lilies : but relinquishing Cyprus, they went on this 
new design . Having arrived on that coast, and sailed 
vp the Nile, they were masters of that river, and two- 
fliirds of the city of Memphis, and were making their 
attack on the remaining part, which is called the White- 
wall. It was defended by the Persians and Medes, who 
kad resorted thither for refuge, and by those Egyptians 
who had stood out in the general defection. 

The Athenians, farther, having made a descent at 
Halite, a battle ensued against the Corinthians and 
Epidanrians, in which the victory was on the Corin- 
thian side. And afterwards the Athenians engaged at 
let near Cecryphelea with a fleet of Peloponnesians, 
and completely gained the victory. A war also break- 
iag out after this between the iEginetae and Athenians, 
a great battle was fought at sea by these two contend- 
ing parties near iEgina. Both sides were joined by 
flieir respective confederates ; but the victory re- 
nained with the Athenians; who, having taken se- 
venty of their ships, landed on their territory, and 
laid siege to the city, under the command of Leo- 
erates the son of Stroebus. The Peloponnesians, then 
desirous to relieve the ^Eginetse, transported over to 
iEgina three hundred heavy-armed, who before were 
aoxiliaries to the Corinthians and Epidaurians. In 
the next place they secured the promontory of Ge- 
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ranea. The Corinthians now with their allies miide an 
incursion into the district of Megara, judging it im- 
possible for the Athenians to march to the relief of the 
Megareans, as they had so large a force already* abnwd 
in ^gina and in Egypt ; or,- if they were intent oa 
giving them relief, they must of necessity raise thek 
siege from iEgina. The Athenians however recallei 
not their army from ^Egina, but marched away all tb* 
old and young that were left in Athens to the aid of 
Megara, under the command of Myronides : and barr- 
ing fought a drawn battle against the Corintbianf^ 
both sides retired, and both sides looked on them* 
selves as not worsted in the action. The Atheniam, 
however, on the departure of the Corinthians, as being 
at least so far victorious, erected a trophy. The Co^ 
rinthians at their return heard nothing but reproacbci 
from the seniors in Corinth ; so, after bestowing m 
interval of about twelve days to recruit, they came 
back again ; and, to lay their claim also to the vic- 
tory, set about erecting a trophy of opposition. Oa 
this, the Athenians sallying with a shout out of Me- 
gara, put those who were busy in erecting this trophy 
to the sword, and routed all who endeavored to op- 
pose them. The vanquished Corinthians were forced 
to fly, and no small part of their number, being closely 
pursued and driven from any certain route, were 
chased into the ground of a private person, which 
happened to be encompassed with a ditch, so deep, ■• 
to be quite impassable, and there was no getting out* 
The Athenians, perceiving this, drew up all their 
heavy-armed to front them, and then forming their 
light-armed in a circle round them, stoned every man 
of them to death. This was a calamitous event to the 
Corinthians : but the bulk of their force got home safe 
again from this unhappy expedition^ 
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Abont this time also the Athenians began to build 
the long walls reaching down to the sea, both towards 
tke Phalerus and towards the Pirssns. 

The Phocians were now embroiled with the Do- 
rians, from whom the Lacedsemonians are descended. 
Haying made some attempts on Boeon, and Cytinenm, 
nd Erineus, and taken one of those places, the Lace- 
tenonians marched out to succor the Dorians with 
ifleen hundred heavy-armed of their natives, and ten 
tkoosand of their allies, commanded by Nicomedes 
Ae ion of Cleombrotus, in the right of Pleistoanax son 
flf Pausanias, their king, who was yet a minor ; and 
laving forced the Phocians to surrender on terms the 
tovn they had taken, were preparing for their return. 
Now in case they attempted it by passing over the sea 
n the g^lf of Crissa, the Athenians having got round 
with a squadron, were ready to obstruct it. Nor did 
they judge it safe to attempt it by way of Geranea, as 
Hegara and Pegae were in the hands of the Athenians ; 
fer the pass of Geranea is ever difficult, and now was 
constantly guarded by the Athenians ; and should they 
venture this route, they perceived that the Athenians 
were there also ready to intercept them. They de- 
termined at last to halt for a time in Boeotia, and to 
witch for an opportunity to march away unmolested. 
Some citizens of Athens were now clandestinely prac- 
tiiing with them, to obtain their concurrence in put-* 
ting a stop to the democracy and the building of the 
loi^ walls. But the whole body of the Athenian peo- 
ple rushed out into the field against them, with a thou- 
Mmd Argives and the respective quotas of their allies, 
in the whole amounting to fourteen thousand. They 
judged them quite at a loss about the means of a re- 
treat ; and the design also to overthrow their popular 
government began to be suspected. Some Thessalian 
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horsemen came also up to join the Athenians, in pi 
suance of treaty, who afterwards in the heat of act 
revolted to the Lacedaemonians. 

They fought at Tanagra of Bceotia, and the Tiefi 
rested with the Lacedaemonians and allies ; but 
slaughter was great on both sides. The Lacedsi 
uians afterwards took their route through the dist 
of Megara ; and having cut down the woods, reton 
to their own home through Geranea and the Istbmi 
- On the sixty-second day after the battle of Ts 
gra the Athenians had taken the field against the Be 
tians, under the command of Myronides.' They, 
gaged them, and gained a complete victory at Oe 
phyta ;' in consequence of which, they seized all 
territories of Bceotia and Phocis, and levelled 
walls of Tanagra. They took from the Locrimni 
Opus one hundred of their richest persons for b 
tages ; and had now completed their long walls 
Athens. 

Soon after, the ^Eginetae surrendered to the At! 

' Plutarch in his 'Apophthegms ' relates that when Myroni 
was putting himself at the head of the Athenianef on this oc 
sion, his officers told him ' they were not all come out 
into the field ;' he replied hriskly, * all are come out that \ 
fight/ and marched off. 

* This hattle is represented hy some as more glorious to 
Athenians than even those of Marathon or Plataea. In 
latter they fought, accompanied hy their allies, against I 
harians ; hut here, with, their own single force, they defea 
a far more numerous hody of the choicest and hest disciplii 
troops in Greece. Plato has marked it in his ' Funeral € 
tion,' and told us those who fell in this hattle were the f 
who were honored with apuhlic interment in the Ceramic 
■These hrave men,' says be, as translated by Mr. W< 
' having fought against Grecians for the liberties of Grecii 
and delivered those whose cause they had undertaken to 
fend, were the first after the Persian war on whon^ the cc 
monwealth conferred the honor of being buried in this pal 
cemetery.* 
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uans on terms. They * demolished their fortifica- 
tions, gave np their shipping, and submitted to pay an 
nnaal tribute for the future/ 

The Athenians, farther, in a cruise infested the coast 
of Peloponnesus, under the command of Tolmidas, 
the son of Tolmasus. They burnt a dock of the Lace- 
tenonians, took Chalcis, a city belonging to the Co- 
ibthians, and landing their men, engaged with and 
is^ted the Sicyonians. 

During all this interval the army of the Athenians 
ad allies continued in Egypt, amidst various incidents 
nd events of war. At first, the Athenians had the 
better of it in Egypt. On this, the king ' despatched 
to Lacedaemon Megabazus, a Persian noble, furnished 
with great sums of money, in order to prevail on the 
UcedsBmonians to make an incursion into Attica, and 
farce the Athenians to recall their troops from Egypt. 
When Megabazus could not prevail, and some money 
kad been spent to no manner of purpose, he carried 
Uck what was yet unexpended with him into Asia. 
He then sent Megabazus, the son of Zopyrus, a Per- 
iui noble, against them with a numerous army, who 
larching by land, fought with and defeated the Egyp- 
tians and their allies ; then drove the Grecians out of 
Memphis ; and at last shut them up in the isle of Pro- 
iDpis. Here he kept them blocked up for a year and 
ux months ; till having drained the channel by turn- 
ing the water into a different course, he stranded all 
tbeir ships, and rendered the island almost continent. 
He then marched his troops across, and took the place 
by m land assault. And thus a war, which had em- 
ployed the Grecians for six continued years, ended in 
their destruction. Few only of the numbers sent 

> Artazerzes Longimanos* 
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thither, by taking the route of Libya, got safe away te . 
Cyrene ; the far greater part were intirely cat 
Egypt was now again reduced to the obedience of 
king : Amyrtaeus alone held out, who reigned in 
fenny parts. The large extent of the fens preTeat 
his reduction ; and besides, the Egyptians of the 
are the most remarkable of all for military 
Inarus, king of the Libyans, the author of all 
oommotions in Egypt, was betrayed by trei 
and fastened to a cross. Beside this, fifty trii 
from Athens and the rest of the alliance, arriTing 
the coast of Egypt to relieve the former, were c( 
up to Medasium, a mouth of the Nile, quite ignoi 
of their fate. These some forces assaulted from tkf] 
land, whilst a squadron of Phoenicians attacked tlieBj 
by sea. Many of the vessels were by this means M 
stroyed, but some few had the good fortune to gjA 
away. And thus the great expedition of the Atb^ ■' 
nians and allies into Egypt was brought to a conda- 
sion. 

But farther, Orestes, son of Echecratidas, king of 
the Thessalians, being driven from Thessaly, per* 
suaded the Athenians to undertake his restoratioa. 
The Athenians, in conjunction with the Boeotians and 
Phocians, now their allies, marched up to Pharsalnt 
of Thessaly. They became masters of the adjacent 
country, so far as they could be whilst keeping in a 
body : for the Thessalian cavalry prevented any de- 
tachments. They took not that city, neither carried 
any one point intended by the expedition, but were 
obliged to withdraw, and carry Orestes back again 
with them, totally unsuccessful. 

Not long after this a thousand Athenians going on 
board their ships which lay at Pegae, for Pegse was 
now in their possession, steered away against Sicyon, 
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«Bder the command of Pericles' the son of Xantippns. 
They made a descent, and in a hattle defeated those of 
flie Sicyonians who endeavored to make head nj^ainst 
them. From thence they strengthened themselves hy 
tiking in some Achceans; and stretching across the 
gnlf, landed in a district of Acarnania, and laid siege 
to Oenias ; yet, unahle to carry it, they soon quitted, 
ud withdrew to their own homes. 

Three years after this a peace, to continue for five 
years, was patched up hetween the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians. On this the Athenians, now at leisure 
from any war in Greece, engaged in an expedition 
■gainst Cyprus, with a fleet of two hundred ships of 
their own and allies, commanded by Cimon. Sixty of 
these were afterwards detached to Egypt, at the re- 
quest of Amyrtaeiis, king of the fenny part ; but the 
leitof them blocked up Citium. Yet, by the death of 
Cimony and a violent famine, they were compelled to 

' Here the name of Pericles first occurs, and a hint should 
ke givea to those who are not well acquainted with liim to 
UK a person that was a true patriot, a consummate stntes- 
an, a great general, and a most sublime speaker, lie was 
kom of one of the most illustrious families in Athens. He 
vu educated in the best manner, and learned his philosophy, 
•r the knowlege of nature, from Anazagoras, wliose doctrines 
■peed so little with the superstitious practices and tempers 
of the Athenians, that the master and all his disciples were 
ehirged with atheism, for which many of them were prose- 
CBted, and the divine Socrates most injuriously put to death. 
He engaged early in public affairs, gained the ascendant over 
•n his competitors, became at length, and continued to his 
death, master of the affections and liberties too of the Athe- 
nian people ; and though master, yet guardian and increaser 
of the latter. In short, according to writers of the best au- 
thority, and the gravest historians, he was one of the most 
able, and most disinterested ministers that Athens ever hnd ; 
Athens, the most democratical state that ever existed, so fer- 
tile in every thing great and glorious, and so overrun at the 
same time with taction, licentiousness, and wild tumultuary 
caprice. 
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quit the blockade of Citium : and being come up ti I 
the height of Salamis in Cyprus, they engaged at cmif 
time a united force of Phoenicians, and Cyprians, W0^ 
Cilicians, both by land and sea. They gained the 
tory in both engagements ; and being rejoined 
detachment they had sent to Egypt, returned home. '! jl 

After this the Lacedaemonians engaged in flM^^ 
which is known by the name of the holy war ; aatf 
having recovered the temple at Delphi, delivered it up 
to the Delphians. But no sooner were they wi^=; 
drawn than the Athenians marched out in their tnra^ 
retook it, and delivered it into the hands of the Pho^ 
cians. *' 

At no great interval of time from hence the Atbe^ 
nians took the field against the Boeotian exiles, who* 
had seized Orchomenus and Chaeronea, and some 
other cities of Boeotia. Their force, sent out on thii 
service, consisted of a thousand heavy-armed of thev^ 
own, with proportional quotas from their allies, and 
was commanded by Tolmidas the son of Tolmseus. 
Having taken and enslaved Chaeronea, they placed « 
fresh garrison in it, and so withdrew. But on thek 
march they were attacked at Coronea by a body of 
men, consisting of the Boeotian exiles, sallying out of 
Orchomenus, joined by Locrians, and the exiles from 
Euboea, and others of their partisans. After a battle, 
the victory remained with the latter, who made great 
slaughter of the Athenians, and took many prisoners. 
On this the Athenians evacuated Boeotia, and, to get 
the prisoners released, consented to a peace. The 
Boeotian exiles, and all others in the same circum- 
stances, were by this resettled in their old habitationSi 
and recovered their former liberty and rights. 

It was not a great while after these last occurrences 
that Eaboea revolted from the Athenians : and Peri- 
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t was no sooner landed on that island with an Athe 
m army to chastise them than news was brought 
nthat ' Megara also had revolted; that the Pelopbn- 
nans were going to make an incursion into Attica; 
It the Athenian garrison had been put to the sword 

the Megareans,* excepting those who had thrown 
imselves into Nissa ; and that the Megareans had 
BCted this revolt by a junction of Corinthians, and 
eyonians, and Epidaurians/ On hearing this Pe- 
les re-embarked with the utmost expedition, and 
oaght back his army from Eubcea. And soon after, 
B Peloponnesians marching into Attica as far as 
ensis and Thria, laid the country waste, under the 
mmand of Pleistoanax^ the son of Pausanias, king 

Sparta : and then, without extending the ravage 



^ This revolt of Megara, a little republic almost surrounded 
' the dominions of Athens, leagued closely with her, and 
ider her protection, gave rise to that decree which ez- 
ided the Megareans from the ports and markets of Athens. 
^ers add that they slew an Athenian herald, who was sent 
expostulate with them on this account. Could such out- 
jas be pocketed by Athenians? Could Pericles dissuade 
people of Athens from showing resentment? They de- 
led farther, though not explicitly mentioned by Thucydi- 
s, that the generals of the state should swear at their elec- 

to make an incursion twice a year into the Megaris. We 
lU soon see that the Peloponnesians made it a pretext for 

1 Mksuing war, and that Pericles justified the decree, and 
isoaded the Athenians to hazard a war rather than repeal 

This is the true history of the point, though comedy, and 
Dery, and libelling, strangely vary the account. 
* As Pleistoanax on this occasion evacuated Attica on a 
Iden, he was banished from Sparta, as having been bribed 
the Athenians to quit their territory. Diodorus Siculns 
ates that he did it by the advice of Cleandridas, his guar- 
in, who attended him in the field on account of his youth ; 
i that Pericles afterwards passing his accounts at Athens, 
irged ' ten talents properly laid out for the service of the 
ite/ which passed without farther explanation or exoep- 
0. . I 
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any farther, they withdrew to their own homes. Nov 
again the Athenians transported a military force into 
Euboea, under the command of Pericles, and soon coB;^ 
pleted its reduction. The tranquillity of the rest liC 
the island was re-estahlished on certain conditiouf 
but they wholly ejected all the inhabitants of He8tUBi». 
and repeopled it with a colony of their own. And nol 
long after their return from Enbcea they concIvdeA 
a peace for thirty years with the Lacedaemonians aii. 
their allies, in pursuance of which they restored thai 
Nis»a and Chalcis, and Pegce and Troezene ; all whkk 
places, though belonging to the Peloponnesians, wcrA 
in the hands of the Athenians. 

In the sixth year of this peace a war broke oat be« 
tween the Samians and Milesians about Priene.' Thff 

I Pericles here performed a great and signal seryice to hit 
country. The motives to this war are, according to oar his- 
torian, sufficiently strong, on the scheme now carrying on by 
Pericles, to extend the sovereignty of Athens by sea.. Yet 
the comic poets, and writers of memoirs and private history, 
give another account of the affair, which it is surprising ts 
find the authors of the ' Universal History ' inclined to think 
AS well founded as what is given by Thucydides, that * Peri- 
cles engaged the republic in this war merely to gratify tiie 
resentment of Aspasia, who was a native of Miletus, against 
the Samians.' As this Aspasia had all the honor of Peridee' 



merit imputed to herself, and he has suffered a weight of 
proach on her behalf, the reader will accept a short ae- 
coant of this famous lady. She is allowed on all hands te 
have been a woman of die greatest beauty, and the fint 
genius ; but averred by some to have been a libertine-' 
nay, every thing scandalous and vile. Pericles was doet- 
ingly fond of her, and got divorced from a wife whom be 
did not love to marry her. She taught him, it is said, bif 
refined maxims of policy, his lofty imperial eloquence ; nef, 
even composed the speeches on which so great a share of bli 
reputation was founded. The best men in Athens frequentei 
her house, and brought their wives to receive lessons fnm 
her of economy and right deportment. Socrates himself wii 
her pupil in eloquence, and gives her the honor of that ftme- 
raJ oration which he deliveta in the M^nexenos of PktOi 
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Milesians, having the worst in the dispute, had re- 
eonrse to the Athenians, to whom they hitterly ex- 
daimed against the Samians. Nay, even some private 
citizens of Samos joined with them 'in this outcry, 
wbose scheme it was to work a change in the govern- 
nent. The Athenians, therefore, putting to sea with 
ft fleet of forty sail, landed on Samos, where they set 
up a democracy, and exacted fVom them fifty boys 
iod as many grown men for hostages, whom they de- 
posited at Lemnos. They had, farther, at their depar- 
tare, left a garrison behind to secure that island : but 
ft body of Samians, who would not submit to the new 
form of government, and therefore had refuged them- 
selves on the continent, having gained the correspond- 
ence of the most powerful persons abiding in Samos, 
and the alliance of Pissuthnes son of Hystaspes, at 
that time governor at Sardis, and collected a body of 
seven hundred auxiliaries, passed over by night into 
Samos. They first exerted their efforts against the 
popular party, and got a majority of them into their 
power: in the next place, they conveyed away the 
hostages from Lemnos by stealth; they openly de- 
clared a revolt; and delivered up the Athenian gar- 
rison, with their officers whom they had seized, to 
Pissuthnes ; and then immediately prepared to renew 
their war against Miletus. The Byzantines farther 
joined with them in the revolt. 

There must have been some ground even for complimenting 
her in this extraordinary manner. And after every abate- 
uent, what must we think of a lady, who was in such high 
esteem with the greatest men that ever lived at Athens, who 
taaght force to orators, grace to philosophers, and conduct to 
jtfinisters of state ; in a word, who had Pericles for her lover, 
and Socrates for her encomiast 1 See Bayle's Dictionary 
under * Pericles,' and Universal History, vol. vL ^« 4\t>» 
note. 

THUC. VOL. I. ^ 
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No sooner were the Athenians informed of this than- 
they put out against Samos with sixty sail ; though six- 
teen of them were detached for other services. Som^^, 
of the latter were stationed on the coast of Caria tski 
observe the motions of a Phoenician fleet, and the nut '| 
were ordered to Chios and Lesbos, to give there ^%'J 
summons of aid. The remaining forty-four, conK < 
manded by Pericles * and nine colleagues, engaged near j 
the isle of Tragia with the Samian fleet, consisting of | 
seventy sail, twenty of which had land soldiers OB j 
board ; and the whole was now on the return from^ ■ 
Miletus ; and here the Athenians gained a signal vic- 
tory. Afterwards forty sail arrived from Athens to 
reinforce them, and twenty-five from the Chians and 
the Lesbians. With this accession of force they landed 
on the island ; overthrew the Samians in battle ; in? 
vested their city with a triple wall, and at the same 
time blocked it up by sea. 

But Pericles, drawing off sixty of the ships froni 
this service, steered away with all possible expedition 

^ The Athenians in the assembly of the people chose ten 
generals every year, according to the number of their tribes. 
They were sometimes, as in the present instance, all sent 
out in the same employ. They gach in his turn was ge- 
neral for the day. Thucydides seldom gives more than the 
name of one, whom we may conclude to have been the per- 
son of the greatest weight and influence amongst them ; ia 
fact a general-in-chief. Philip of Macedon was used to joke 
on this multiplicity of generals. * For my part,' said he, * I 
have never had the good fortune to find more than one gene- 
ral in my life; and yet the Athenians find ten fresh onei 
every year.' Not but that these generals were often re- 
elected, and continued years in commission. Pericles, it 10 
plain, did so ; and in later times Phocion is said to have beea 
elected five-and-forty times. Their power was great, not only 
in the field, but at Athens. Every point that had relation to 
war came under their department. Pericles in a foreign em- 
ploy was always first of the generals, and within the walls of 
Athens was the first, or rather absolute, minister of state. 
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towards Caunus and Caria, on receiving advice Ihat 
'a Phoenician fleet was coming up against them.' Ste- 
•agoras, also, and others, had before been sent from 
Samoa with five ships to meet that fleet. In this inter- 
val the Samians launched out in a sudden sally ; fell 
on the unfortified station* of the Athenians ; sunk the 
vessels moored at a distance by way of guard ; and, 
engaging those who put out against them, victoriously 
executed their purpose ; were masters of their ovirn sea 
for fourteen days' continuance ; and made whatever 
importations or exportations they pleased : but, as Pe- 
ricles then returned, they were again blocked up by 
sea.' He afterwards received fresh supplies from 
Athens; forty ships under Thucydides, and Agnon, 
and Phormio ; and twenty under Tlepolemus and Aji- 
ticles; beside thirty others from Chios and Lesbos. 
And though after this the Samians ventured a short 
engagement at sea, yet they now found all farther re- 
nstance impracticable ; so that in the ninth month of 
the siege they surrendered on the following terms : — 
*To demolish their walls ; to give hostages ; to deliver 
up their shipping; and to reimburse by stated pay- 

* When the Grecians continued long on a station, or were 
apprehensive of being attacked by an enemy, they fortified 
their naval station and camp towards the land with a ditch 
and rampart, and towards the sea with a palisade. At other 
times a number of their ships lay out more to sea, by w^ay of 
guard or watch to the rest, which were generally dragged 
ashore, whilst the soldiers lay round them in their tents. 
Sometimes they were only moored to the shore, or rode at 
anchor, that they might be ready on an alarm. See Potter's 
Archseologia, vol. ii. c. 20. 

* The manner of doing this was * to environ the walls and 
harbor with ships, ranged in order from one side of the shore 
to the other, and so closely joined together by chains and 
bridges, on which armed men were placed, that, w^itliout 
breaking their order, there could be no passage ftom.lK^ 1o>n\v 
to the sea.' Potter's Archseologia. 
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ments the expenses of the war/' The Byzantines alid 
came in, on the engagement of heing held only to suck 
obedience as had formerly been required of them. ^ 
Not many years intervened between this period of 
time and the rise of those differences above recited 
concerning Corcyra and Potidsea, and all occurrencoi 
whatever, on which the pretences of this Peloponne* 
sian war were grounded. All these transactions, ift: 
general, whether of Grecians against Grecians, or 
against the barbarian, fell out in the compass of Mifl 
years, between the retreat of Xerxes and the com* 
mencement of this present war ; during which period 
the Athenians had established their dominion on a 
solid basis, and had risen to a high exaltation of power* 
The Lacedaemonians were sensible of it, yet never (^ 
posed them, except by some transient efforts ; and to 
the most part of the time were quite easy and indiill^* 
rent about it. That people had never been known in 
a hurry to run to arms ; their wars were indispensably 
necessary ; and sometimes they were entangled in do* 
mestic broils. Thus they looked on with indolent 
unconcern till the Athenian power was manifestly esti^ 
blished, and encroachments were made on their owA 
alliance: then, indeed, they determined to be no longer 

* Samos thus reduced, whicb in maritime power vied witk 
Athens herself, and had well-nigh defeated her grand plan of 
being mistress of the see, Pericles was received on his r^* 
turn with all the honors a grateful people could give him, aad '. 
was pitched on to make a funeral oration for those slain is 
the war. He performed his part with high applause. Tht 
ladies in particular were loud in their acclamations, and wefH 
eagerly employed in caressing, and crowning him with g«r> 
lands. But for a smart piece of raillery from one of then, 
on this occasion, and his smarter repartee, the reader msf 
consult the Universal History, vol. vi. p. 4S9, the note. Il 
the latter part of that note the authors seem willing both to 
deny and to allow Rericles the merit of having served hk 
country in the reduction of Samoa. 
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|»tient ; they resolved on a war in wliich their utmost 
force should be exerted, and the Athenian power, if 
possible, demolished. 

On these motives was formed the public resolution 
of the Lacedaemonians, that ' the treaty was violated, 
tod the Athenians were guilty of injustice.' They 
kad also sent to Delphi, to inquire of the god, ' whe- 
ther their war would be successful V He is reported 
to have returned this answer, that ' if they warred with 
ill their might, they should at last be triumphant, and 
he himself would fight on their side, invoked and un- 
invoked.' 

They had now again summoned their confederates 
1o attend, and designed to put it to a general ballot, 
'whether the war should be undertaken?' The am- 
bissadors from the several constituents of their alli- 
ance arrived, and assembled in one general council. 
Others made what declarations they pleased ; the ma- 
jority inveighing against the Athenians, and insisting 
M war: but the Corinthians (who had beforehand 
ieqnested every state apart to ballot for war), alarmed 
for Potidaea, lest for want of some speedy relief it 
night be utterly destroyed, being present also at this 
eonncil, stood forth the last of all, and spoke to this 
effect: — 

' We can no longer, ye confederates, have any room 
to complain of the Lacedaemonians, since their own 
molution is already engaged for war, and they have 
mmmoned us hither to give our concurrence ; for it is 
the duty of a governing and leading state, as in private 
concerns they observe the equitable conduct, so ever 
to keep their view intent on the general welfare, suit- 
ably to that superior degree of honor and regard, which 
in many points they pre-eminently receive. 
. ' For ovrpart3y so many of us as \iave q^mWX^^ kOcv^- 
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iiian friendship for this better association, we requre 
no farther trials to awaken our apprehensions. But 
those amongst us who are seated up in the inland 
parts, at a distance from the coast, should now be con- 
vinced, that unless they combine in the defence of such 
as are in lower situations, they would soon be ob- 
structed in carrying out the fruits of th^ir lands, and 
again in fetching in those necessary supplies which tbe 
sea bestoweth on an inland country. Let them by mO 
means judge erroneously of what we urge as not in the 
least affecting them ; but looking on it as a certainty, 
that if they abandon the guard of the maritime sitoft" 
tions, the danger will soon advance quite up to them; 
and they of course, no less than we, are concerned ii 
the issue of our present determinations. For this reap 
son they ought, without the least hesitation, to make 
the timely exchange of peace for war. 

' It is indeed the duty of the prudent, so long ai 
they are not injured, to be fond of peace : but it is the 
duty of the brave, when injured, to throw up peaces 
and to have recourse to arms ; and, when in these ane^ 
cessful, to lay them down again in peaceful compoei- 
tion : thus, never to be elevated above measure hf 
military success, nor delighted with the sweets d 
peace to suffer insults: for he who, apprehensive oi 
losing this delight, sits indolently at ease, will soon be 
deprived of the enjoyment of that delight which inte^ 
resteth his fears ; and he whose passions are inflamed 
by military success, elevated too high by a treacheroni 
confidence, hears no longer the dictates of his judg- 
ment. Many are the schemes which, though unad- 
visedly planned, through the more unreasonable coa- 
duct of an enemy, turn out successful : but yet mofi 
iiumerous are those which, though seemingly founded 
on mature counsel, draw after tViem & ^\&%x^^»&{^ aad 
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Opposite event. This proceeds from that great ine- 
^oality of spirit with which an exploit is projected, 
and with which it is put into actual execution : for in 
cooncil we resolve, surrounded with security ; in exe- 
eiition we faint, through the prevalence of fear. 
. ' We now, having been grossly injured, and in 
abundant instances aggrieved, are taking up arms ; 
and, when we have avenged ourselves on the Athe- 
Bians, shall at a proper time lay them down again. 
Success, on many considerations, we may promise 
(mrselves: in the first place, as we are superior in 
numbers and military skill ; in the next, as we all ad- 
vance with uniformity to accomplish our designs. A 
uval force, equal to that in which their strength con- 
nsts, we shall be enabled to equip, from competent 
stores we separately possess, and the funds laid up at 
Delphi and Olympia.* If we take up those on interest 
for immediate service, we are able, by enlarging their 
pay, to draw away all the foreigners who man their 
fleets. The Athenian power is not supported by a na- 
tnral.but a purchased strength; and our own is less 
liable to be injured by the same method, as we are 
itroDg in our persons more than in our wealth. Should 
ire gain the victory but in one single engagement at 
tea, in all probability we have done their business; 
or, in case they continue the struggle, we shall then 
bave a longer space to improve our naval practice: 
uid when once we have gained an equality of skill, 
Dur natural courage will soon secure us the triumph : 
for that valiant spirit, which we enjoy by nature, it is 

> In the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and that of Jupiter at 
Dlympia. The wealth reposited in these places must have 
been very large, considering the great veneration universally 
paid these deities, and the numerous and v&\w&\A« o^«tYKv%% 
MBt unnuaUj to these famous temples. 
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impossible for them to acquire by rules ; but that hh 
periority, with which at present their skill invesli' 
them, we may easily learn to overmatch by practice. 

*■ Those sums of money by which these points 
chiefly to be compassed we will respectiyely contri*! 
bute : for would it not in reality be a grievous casei '; 
when their dependents are never backward to send itf ^ 
those sums which rivet slavery on themselves, if wf^ 
who want to be revenged on our foes, and at the samt 
time to secure our own preservation — if we should re« 
fuse to submit to expenses, and should store up ow 
wealth to be plundered by them, to purchase oppret> 
sions and miseries for ourselves ? 

* We have other expedients within our reach to inp* 
port this war — a revolt of their dependents ; and, ia 
consequence of that, a diminution of their revenue, the 
essence of their strength ; erecting forts within their 
territory; and many others not yet to be foresees S 
for war by no means 3rields to the direction of a pre* 
determined plan ; but of itself, in every present exi* 
gence, confines and methodises its own course. Ia 
war, who moves along with a temper in proper com- 
mand has got the firmest support: but he who hai 
lost his temper is, for that reason, more liable to mia- 
carry. 

* Let us remember, that if any one single statt 
amongst us had a contest with its foes about a froa* 
tier, there would be need of perseverance ; but now, 
the Athenians are a match for us all united, and quite 
too strong for any of us separately to resist : so that, 
unless we support one another with our collective 
forces, unless every nation and every state unani- 
mously combine to give a check to their ambitioa^ 
they will oppress us, apart and disunited, without a 

struggle. Such a triumpb, Yko^ ^«k.\ixk^ soever tke 
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Un mention of it may be to any of yoiir ears^ yet, be 
it known, can end in nothing else but plain and open 
tUyeiy. To hint in mere words so base a doubt, that 
so many states may be enslaved by one, is disgrace to 
Peloponnesus. In such a plunge we should either be 
tiiought justly to have deserved it, or through cowar- 
4iee to suffer it, the degenerate offspring of those an- 
eestors who were the deliverers of Greece. And yet 
we have not spirit enough remaining to defend our 
•wn liberty. We suffer one single state to erect itself 
iito a tyrant, whilst we claim the glory of pulling 
down monarchs in particular societies. We know not 
Ity what methods to extricate ourselves from these 
three, the greatest of calamities, from folly, or cow- 
ardice, or sioth. For exempt from these in fact you 
are not, by taking up the plea of contempt of your 
Memies, for which such numbers have suffered. The 
many misfortunes arising from this have changed the 
MBse of the word, and caused it to stand for arrant 
My. 

* Bnt on the past what necessity is there to enlarge^ 
er to blame any farther than may be necessary for the 
present? To prevent worse events for the future, we 
ought by immediate efforts, with toil and perseverance, 
to seek for redress. Through toil to acquire virtues, 
if hereditary to Peloponnesians. This custom is not 
to be dropped, though now in wealth and power you 
have made some petty advancements: for it never can 
become you to let go in affluence what was gained in 
want. It becomes you rather, on many accounts, with 
manly confidence to declare for war. The oracle of a 
god prescribes it ; that god himself has promised his 
assistance ; and the rest of Greece is ready to join you 
in the contest, some from a principle of fear, and some 
firom a principle of interest. 'NeiiheT on ^om \«'^ 
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the first breacli of the peace be charged. The 
who advises war plainly judges that to be all 
broken : you will only act to redress its yiolation : 
the breach is not to be charged on those who arm 
revenge it; but on those who were the first 
sors. 

' Since then war, considered in every light, ap] 
honorable in regard to you, ye Lacedaemonians : 
we, with united voices, encourage you to it, as 
strongly requisite for our general and separate ii 
rests, defer no longer to succor the Potidaeaus, JM 
rians by descent, and besieged by lonians (tbe revenfe^ 
was formerly the case), and to recover again the libeiijf' 
of others. The business will admit of no longer delft|[^ 
When some already feel the blow ; and others, if it 
once be known that we met here together, and dmnt 
not undertake our own defence, will in a very littfe 
time be sensible of the same. Reflect within yoiirr 
selves, confederates, that afilairs are come to extremi- 
ties ; that we have suggested the most advisabla 
measures ; and give your ballot for war. Be not ter- 
rified at its immediate dangers ; but animate your- 
selves with the hope of a long lasting peace to be pro- 
cured by it : for a peace produced by war is ever the 
most firm ; but from tranquillity and ease to be averse 
to war, can by no means abate or dissipate our dangen 
With this certain conclusion, that a state in Greece ii 
started up into a tyrant, and aims indifierently at the 
liberty of us all, her arbitrary plan being partly exe- 
cuted, and partly in agitation — let us rush against, 
and at once pull her down. Then shall we pass the 
remainder of our lives exempt from dangers, and shall 
immediately recover liberty for those Grecians who 
are already enslaved.' 
Id tbia manner the CoTintbiaas spoke : and tbe Ia- 
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DedemoniaDS, when they had heard thein all deliver 
beir several opinions, gave out the hallots to all the 
DOnfederates that were present, in regular order, both 
to the greater and lesser states : and the greatest part 
of them ballotted for war. But, though thus decreed, 
it was impossible for them, as they were quite unpre* 
pved, immediately to undertake it. It was agreed, 
fterefore, that ' every state should get in readinesi^ 
Iheir several contingents, and no time to be lost.' 
Bowever, in less than a year every thing needful was 
imply provided ; and, before its expiration, an irrup- 
tion was made into Attica, and the war openly on foot. 
Bat even this interval was employed in sending em- 
busies to Athens, charged with accusations, that rea- 
lODs strong as possible for making war might appear 
oo their side, if those should meet with disregard. 

By the first ambassadors, therefore, whom the La- 
eedemonians sent, they required the Athenians — ' To 
drive away the pollution of the goddess.' And the 
poUution was this : — 

There was one Cylon an Athenian, who had been 
victor at the Olympic games, a person of noble de- 
■cent, and of great consequence in his own person. 
He married a daughter of Theagenes, a Megarean, who 
in those days was tyrant of Megara. This Cylon, 
itking advice at Delphi about a scheme he had pro- 
jected, was directed by the god to ' seize the citadel 
of Athens on the greatest festival of Jupiter.' In pur<^ 
mance of this, being supplied with a party of men by 
Theagenes, and having obtained the concurrence of 
his own friends, on the day of the Peloponnesian 
Olympics he seized the citadel as instrumental to his 
tyranny. He imagined that to be the greatest festival 
of Jupiter, and to bear a particular relation to him- 
self, who had been an Olympic vietoT. ^\i\. ^RVk<^^<^ 
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the greatest festival meant was to be held in Attica, or 
any other place, he had never considered, nor had 
the oracle declared. There is a festival of Jove olh 
served by the Athenians, which is called the greatest 
festival of Jupiter the Propitious. This is celebrated 
without the city, in full concourse of the peoplei 
where many sacrifices are offered, not of real victinii 
but of artificial images of creatures peculiar to thi 
country. Concluding, however, that he had the tme 
sense of the oracle, he put his enterprise in execi- 
tion. The Athenians, taking the alarm, ran out of ths 
country in one general confluence to put a stop to 
these attempts, and investing the citadel, quite blockod 
them up. But in process of time, being wearied oit 
with the tediousness of the blockade, many of tbea 
departed, leaving the care of it to the nine archoHi 
with a full power of * acting in whatever manner they 
should judge most expedient :' for at that time most 
parts of the public administration were in the manage* 
ment of the archons. The party with Cylon, thai 
elosely invested, were reduced very low through scar- 
city of bread and water. Cylon therefore and hii ! 
brother privately escaped. But the rest, reduced to 
extremities, and some of them had already perished 
by famine, sit themselves down as suppliants by the i 
altar in the citadel. The Athenian guard, having 
ordered them to rise, as they saw them just ready to 
expire in the temple, to avoid the guilt of profanatioDt 
led them out and slew them. But some of the nun»* 
ber, who had seated themselves at the venerable god- 
desses, at the very altars, they murdered in the act of 
removal.' And for this action not only the personf 

^ 1 When these suppliants were ordered to come oat, the? 
tied a string round the altar in the citadel, and keeping hola 
■fff it were come as far as the ^l«x& oIl xii^ NvuAXAhU ipd* 
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eoneemed in it, but tbeir descendants also, were called 
the sacrilegions and accursed of the goddess. The 
Athenians, indeed, banished those sacrilegions per- 
lons out of the city : Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian 
droTe them out again, when he was at Athens, on ac- 
eonnt of a sedition ; nay, on this occasion they not 
only drove away the living, but even dug up the bones 
of the dead and cast them out : yet, in process of time, 
fliey returned again, and some of their posterity are 
itOl in Athens. 

This was the pollution which the Lacedcemonians 
required them to drive away ; with a face indeed of 
piety, as vindicating the honor of the gods ; but know- 
ing at the same time that Pericles the son of Xantip- 
fras was tainted with it by the side of his mother ; and 
tbence concluding, that if he could be removed, the 
Athenians would more easily be brought to an accom- 
modation with them. They could not carry their 
ikopes so far as actually to effect his banishment, but 
to raise against him the public odium, as if the war 
wtm partly owing to the misfortune they suffered in 
bim : for, carrying with him the greatest sway of any 
Athenian then alive, and presiding intirely in the ad- 
ministration, he was most steady in opposition to the 
Lacedaemonians, dissuading the Athenians from any 
»)ncession, and exciting them to war. 

The Athenians in return required the Lacedaemo- 
lians * to drive away the pollution contracted at Tae- 
larus :' for the Lacedaemonians some time ago, hav- 
ng caused their supplicant helots to rise out of Nep- 

lesses. Just there the string happened to break, on which 
liearchons rushed in to seize tbem, as if Minenra had thrown 
iiem out of her protection. Some of the number sat instantly 
town for fresh protection at the altars of the venerable god- 
resses : it was an una\railing resource, and the^ "woi^ vmxci.^^ 
a»t02fBlain on the spot, Plutarch in * Solon.* 
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tune's temple at Taeuarus, led tbem aside, and slew 
them. And to this action they themselves impute As 
great earthquake which happened afterwards at Spaili. 

They farther required them ' to drive away As 
pollution of the Chalcioecan Pallas/ the nature of 
which was this : — 

When Pausanias the Lacedaemonian, on his beiig 
first recalled by the Spartans from his command ii 
Hellespont, and brought to his trial before them, wis 
acquitted of the charge of mal-administration, bit 
was no longer intrusted with the public commissioi; 
fitting out an Hermionian trireme on his own pri- 
vate account, he arrived in Hellespont, without any 
authority from the Lacedaemonians. He gave out that 
be did it for the service of the Grecian war ; but Ui 
intention was to carry on his negotiations with tiie 
king, which, aspiring to the monarchy of Greece, be 
had begun before. He had formerly conferred an 
obligation on the king, from which the whole of bii 
project took its date. When after the return fron 
Cyprus, during his first appearance there, he took 
Byzantium, which was possessed by the Medes, and 
in it some favorites and relations of the king wen 
made his prisoners, he released them all, to ingratiate 
himself with the king, without the privity of the othei 
confederates, giving it out in public that they had 
made their escape. He transacted this affair by meam 
of Gongylus the Eretrian, to whose keeping he had 
intrusted Byzantium and the prisoners. He also de* 
spatched Gongylus to him with a letter, the content! 
of which, as was afterwards discovered, were these ^^ 

*■ Pausanias, general of Sparta, desirous to obligf 

you, sends away these his prisoners of war : and h] 

it I express my inclination, if you approve, to tak< 

your daughter in marriage, and to put Sparta and th< 

rest of Greece into your 8\xbiec\\oii. WWiCikV^v 
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power safficient to effectuate these points, could my 
Kbeme be commanicated with you. If therefore 
Iny of these proposals receive your approbation, send 
down to the coast some trusty person, through whom 
for the future we may hold a correspondence.' 

Thus much was contained in the letter ; and, on 
Ifae reception of it, Xerxes was delighted, and sent 
away Artabazus the son of Pharnacus down to the 
eoast, with an order to take on him the government 
of Dascy lis, having first dismissed Megabetes, who was 
the governor. To him he intrusted a letter for Pau- 
sanias at Byzantium, with an injunction to forward it 
with all possible expedition, and to let him see his sig- 
net ; and that, if Pausanias should charge him with any 
•ffidrs, he should execute them with all possible dili- 
gence and fidelity. Artabazus being arrived, obeyed 
all the other injunctions with exactness, and forwarded 
tbe letter, which brought this answer : — 

^ Thus saith king Xerxes to Pausanias. The kind- 
ness done me in those persons, whom from Byzantium 
you delivered safe on the other side the sea, shall be 
placed to your account in our family, eternally re- 
corded ; and with the other contents of your letter 
I am delighted. Let neither night nor day relax your 
earnest endeavors to effectuate those points you pro- 
mise me : nor stop at any expense of gold, or silver, 
or greatness of military force, if such aid be any where 
requisite. But confer boldly with Artabazus, a trusty 
person, whom I have sent to you, about mine and 
your own concerns, that they may be accomplished in 
the most honorable and most advantageous manner for 
us both.^ 

On the receipt of this letter Pausanias, who before 
bad been in high credit with the Grecians, through the 
lustre of his command at Plataea, was ele^al^d. TK>3kR\v 
more than ever, and could no longeT ^d^xx^X. Vv^ ^^- 
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meattor by the modes and oustoms of his natiTe 
try. He immediately dressed himself up in F 
attire, and quitting Byzantium, travelled tli 
Thrace, attended with Persian and Egyptian gi 
and refined his table into Persian elegance. H 
bition he was unable any longer to conceal, I 
short sketches manifested too soon what g 
schemes he had formed in his mind for future a 
plishment. He then showed himself difficult of a 
and let his anger loose so violently and so in< 
minately on all men, that no one could approacl 
And this was not the least motive to the confer 
for going over to the Athenians. But the Lacec 
nians, informed of this, recalled him the first ti 
the account of such behavior ; and, when he w 
turned again in the Hermionian vessel withoul 
permission, he plainly appeared to have reasf 
again his former practices: and when forced 
move from Byzantium by the opposition raised a 
him by the Athenians, he went not back to S] 
but vnthdrawing to Colonse of Troas, informatio 
given that * he was negotiating with the barba 
and had fixed his residence there for very bad de 
On this they could no longer be patient, bn 
ephori despatched him a herald and the scytale ;' 

* The scytale is a famous instrument peculiar to the 
dsemonians, and used by tbem for the close conveys 
orders to their ministers abroad. It was a long black 
and the contrivance was this : ' When the magistrate! 
commission to any general or admiral, they took two 
pieces of wood exactly equal to one another ; one of 
they kept, and the other was delivered to the command 
whom, when they had any thing of moment to commui 
they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, and roll 
about their own staff, one fold close on another, they 
their business on it ; then taking it off, despatched it a' 
the commander, who applying it to his own staff, the 
exactly fell in one with another, as at the writing ; ai 
characters, which before it w«a wi^pped up were confi 
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ieTf ' Not to stay behind the herald : if he did, 
as prodaimed against him by the Spartans.' 
le, dBsirons to clear himself as much as. possible 
fiupiciony and confident that with money he could 
any accusation, returned the second time to 
u The first treatment he met with there was, to 
own into prison by order of the ephori ; for the 
. bare so large an authority, even over a king, 
ilerwards, by some private management, he pro- 
his enlargement, and offered to submit to trial 
(t any who were willing to accuse him. The 
ins, indeed, had no positive evidence against 
not even his private enemies, nor the general 
unity none, to support them^in proceeding capi- 
igainst a person of royal descent, and at that time 
ed with the regal dignity: for, being uncle to 
:archu8 the son of Leonidas, their king, though yet 
oority, he was regent-guardian. But, by his dis- 
1 of the laws, and his affectation of the barbarian 
ers, he afforded them strong reasons to suspect that 
mid never conform to the equality then in vogue, 
called to remembrance those other passages of his 
'ior, in which he had at any time deviated from 
istitutions of his country ; and that farther, on the 
1 at Delphi, which the Grecians offered as the 
est part of the Persian spoils, he had formerly pre- 
d, by his own authority, to place this inscription : — 

For Persia's hosts overthrown, and Grscia freed, 
To Phcehus this Pausanias hath decreed, 
"Who led the Grecians to the glorious deed. 

ned and unintelligible, appeared very plain.' Potter's 
eologia, vol. ii. c. 13. 

t be asked, says the scholiast, how Pausanias came to 
the scytale with him now, as he was abroad without the 
commission ; the answer is, he had kept it ever since 
»rmer employments. 

THUC, VOL. I, "ft. 
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These verses, indeed, the Lacedaemonians immediately 
defaced from the tripod, and placed in their stead tli 
names of the several states which had joined in th» 
overthrow of the barbarian, and in makings this o1il*« ' 
tion. This therefore was now recollected to the prt^'- 
judice of Pausanias ; and, in his present situation, 
was interpreted, from the circumstance of his late bi^f 
havior, as an argument that he had been equally g^uiM^ 
long before. They had moreover got an informalkS' 
that he was tampering with the helots, which in fiwt : 
was true ; for he promised them their liberty and tl4 
privilege of citizens of Sparta^ if they would rite at " 
his command, and co-operate with him in the wholi 
of his project. But even this would not prevail : thef 
disdained to place so much confidence in the informa-' 
tions given by helots, as to run into irregularities ta 
punish him. They adhered to the custom ever ob- 
served amongst them, never to be hasty in forming a 
sentence never to be recalled against a citizen of 
Sparta, without unquestionable evidence. At leng^ 
they obtained the fullest conviction, as it is said, by 
means of an Argyllian, an old minion of his, and the 
person most in his confidence, who was to convey to 
Artabazus the last letters he wrote to the king. Thif 
man, alarmed by the recollection that no person sent 
on these errands before him had ever returned again, 
having already counterfeited the seal, to the end that 
if he was deceived in his suspicions, or Pausanias 
should demand them again to make any alteration, he 
might avoid discovery, breaks open the letters. He 
found by them that he was going on the errand his 
fears foreboded, and that his own murder was ex« 
pressly enjoined. He carried on this the packet to 
the ephori, who were now more than ever convinced^ 
but still were desirous to hear themselves, from the 
mouth of Pausanias, an acknoYfle^m^iA of the truth. 
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Tliey therefore contriyed that this person should go to 
ttoctnary at Ttenants as a suppliant, and refuge in a 
cell built double by a partition. In the inner part of 
this cell he hid some of the ephori ; and, Pausanias 
coming to him and demanding the reason of his sup- 
plication, they heard distinctly all that passed. The 
man complained bitterly to him about the clause in 
the letters relating to himself, and expostulated with 
him about every particular : ' Why he, who had been 
ao trusty to him during the whole course of his nego- 
tiations with the king, should now be so highly ho- 
nored, as to be murdered on an equal rank with the 
meanest of his tools?' Pausanias confessed the truth of 
all that he alleged ; begged him ' not to be exaspe- 
rated with what at present appeared ;' assured him 
* he should not be hurt if he would leave his sanc- 
tuary ;* and earnestly intreated him, < with all pos- 
sible apeed to go the journey, and not to obstruct the 
schemes that were then in agitation.' The ephori^ 
having exactly heard him, withdrew. And now, be- 
yond a scruple convinced, they determined to appre- 
hend him in the city. But it is reported, that at the 
instant fixed for his arrest, as he was walking along, 
and beheld the countenance of one of the ephori ap- 
proaching towards him, he immediately discovered 
his business ; and another of them out of kindness 
intimating the matter by a nod, he took to his heels, 
and fled away faster than they could pursue him. The 
Chalcioecan happened to be near, and into a little 
house within the verge of that temple he betook him- 
aelfy and sat quietly down to avoid the inclemency of 
the outward air. They, who had lost the start, came 
too late in the pursuit. But afterwards they stripped 
the house of its roof and doors ; and, watching ll\«\t 
opportunity when be was within, they eiicoTcv^^<&^^^ 
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him round about,* immured him within, and placing a 
constant guard around, kept him beset that he might 
perish with hunger. When he was ready to expire) 
and they found in how bad a state he lay within the 
house, they let him out of the verge yet breathing a 
little ; and, being thus brought out, he immediately 
died. They next intended to cast his body into tlie 
Caeada, where they are used to throw their malefke- 
tors ; but afterwards changed their minds, and put it 
into the ground somewhere thereabouts. But the god 
at Delphi warned the ^^ Lacedaemonians afterwards bj 
an oracle ' to remove his. body to the place where he 
died :' — and now it lies in the area before the temple, 
as the inscription on the pillars shows : * and, as ii 
what they had done they had violated the laws of 
sanctuary, to restore two bodies to the Chalcioecan fo^ 
that one.' To this they so far conformed, as to dedi* 
cate there two statues of brass, as atonement for Pan- 
sanias. 

(The Athenians, on the principle that the god him- 
self had judged this a pollution, required of the Lace- 
daemonians, by way of retaliation, to clear themselves 
of it.) 

The Lacedaemonians at that time sent ambassador! 
to Athens, to accuse Themistocles also of carrying on 
the same treasonable correspondence with the Mede ai 
Pausanias, which they had discovered from the papers 
which had been evidence against Pausanias, and de- 
manded that * he should be equally punished for it' 
The Athenians complied with this demand. But as he 
then happened to be under the ostracism,^ and residing 

1 Alcithea, the mother of Paasanias, is said to have bronf^t 
the first stone on this occasion : such was the spirit of me 
ladies at Lacedsmon. 
^ The ostracism was a compUmenX ol vn %x\n.QtdiQ3ury ^dai 
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duefly at Argues, though he frequently yisited other 
parts of Peloponnesus, they sent a party along with 
tbe Lacedaemonians, who readily joined in his pursuit, 
vith orders to seize him wherever they could find him. 
Themistocles, advised in time, fled out of Pelopon- 
nesus into Corey ra, to which people he had done a 
signal kindness.^ The Corcyreans expressing their 
fear of giving him refuge, lest it might expose them to 
the resentment both of Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
he was conveyed away by them to the opposite conti- 
lent. Now, pursued by those who were appointed to 
do it, and who had by inquiry discovered his route, he 
compelled by mere distress to turn in to Admetus, 



ptid by the people of Athens to superior merit. . When a per- 
•OQ hsd done tnem great services, and they grew apprehen- 
sive they might possibly show him too much gratituoe, to tbe 
pcsjndice of their own liberties, they banished him for ten 
years. On some particular day each citizen gave in the name 
of a person, written on an ostracum, a shell, or piece of tile, 
iHiom he desired should be sent into retirement. Six thou- 
nod of these votes carried the point ; and he, who had thus 
i legal number of votes, was obliged to quit Athens within 
tan days. The most disinterested patriot, and most success- 
fjDl commander received, for the most part, this public ac- 
knowlegement of their services. At length, a scoundrel fel- 
low, one Hyperbolus, was thus honorably distinguished by 
the public voice. The Athenians thought afterwards they 
!nd profaned the ostracism by treating him like a Themisto- 
des, an Aristides, or a Cimon, and therefore abolished this 
itrange injurious privilege, by which wanton liberty was en- 
ibledto triumph over its best friend — public spirit. Other 
"opablics in Greece had something of the same nature amongst 
hem. Authors vary much about the circumstances of the os- 
jracism ; I have mentioned those points only which are univer- 
idly agreed. 

' At the time of the Persian invasion the Corcyreans had 
vfosed to join the common cause of Greece. The Grecians 
herefore had afterwards a design to fall on and destroy them. 
Sat Themistocles interposed, and saved them by remonstrat- 
ng that by such proceedings Greece would be plunged into 
ireater calamities than it would have suffered under the de- 
potic power of Xerxes. 
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king of the Molossians,' who was by no means hit 
friend. It happened that Admetas was not at home; 
and Themistocles the suppliant addressing^ himself to 
the wife, was by her directed to take their child in Ui 
hand, and sit himself down on the hearth. Admetas 
returning soon after, he told them who he was, ani 
conjured him — ' though he had formerly oppMed la/a 
in a suit he had preferred to the people of Athens, not 
to take revenge on an exile. To make him suffer now) 
would be taking those advantages over a man in dis- 
tress which he ought to disdain : the point of honof 
consisted in equals revenging themselves on- equal 
terms : he had, it is true, stood in opposition to hia, 
but merely in a point of interest, and not where life 
was at stake. But if he now gave him up,' telling him 
by whom, and why he was persecuted, * he deprived 
him of the only resource he had left to preserve hk 
life.' Admetus, having heard him, bids him rise, to- 
gether with the child, whom he held as he sat down ; 
for this was the most pathetic form of supplication. 
And when, not long after, the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians arrived, and pressed him earnestly to do it, 
he refused to give him up, and sent him under a 
guard, as he had declared his intention to go to the 
king, to the other sea, by a journey over land, as far u 
Pydne, a town belonging to Alexander. He here met 
with a trading vessel bound to Ionia ; and going on 
board, was driven by a storm into the Athenian fleet, 
which then lay before Naxos. Alarmed at his danger, 
he discovered himself to the master (for not one person 
on board suspected who he was), and told him the oc- 
casion of his flight ; and, unless he would undertake his 
preservation, threatened 'to inform against him, as one 

1 Admetus had formerly negotiated an alliance at Athens, 
but was rejected by the influence of Themistocles. 
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who had been bribed to farther his escape : preserred 
lie still might be, provided no person was suffered, 
during the voyage, to stir out of the vessel. If he 
would comply, the favor should be acknowleged with 
effectual gratitude.' The master of the vessel pro- 
adied his service, and keeping out at sea a day and a 
Bight to windward of the fleet, he afterwards landed 
him at Ephesus. Themistocles, to recompense his 
care, made him a handsome present in money; for 
there he received those sums which he had ordered 
leeretly to be conveyed thither from his friends at 
Athens, and from Argos ; and, travelling upwards from 
thence, in company with a Persian of the maritime 
provinces, he got a letter to be delivered to king 
Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, who had lately mounted 
the throne, the purport of which was this : 

* I Themistocles am coming to you, who of all the 
Grecians have done the greatest mischiefs to your 
fiunily, so long as I was obliged by necessity to resist 
the invasion of your father. Yet the good services I 
did him were much more numerous, when my own 
preservation was secured, and his retreat became full 
of hazards. My former generosity calls for a re- 
quital ;' (here he inserted the message he had sent to 
Xerxes about the retreat from Salamis ; and, that out 
of regard to him, he had prevented the breaking down 
of the bridges, which was mere fiction ;) ' and now, 
able to perform great services for you, I am near at 
hand, having been persecuted by the Grecians for my 
friendship to you. I beg only a year's respite, that I 
may notify to you in person those points which are the 
subject of my journey hither.' 
The king, it is said, was surprised at the spirit ' of 

' The boldness and intrepidity of Themi&\joc\e& \i^ \^«v3l 
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the man, and ordered him to act as he desired. The 
time of respite he had thus obtained he spent in mak- 
ing all possible progress in the Persian language, and 
in learning the manners of the country. When the 
year was elapsed, appearing at court, he became ■ . 
favorite with the king, a greater than any Greek had 
ever been before, as well on account of the former i 
lustre of his life, as the hope he suggested to him of ' 
enslaving Greece ; but above all, by the specimens he \ 
gave of his fine understanding : for, in Themistocki j 
the strength of nature was most vigorously shown; 
and by it he was so highly distinguished above the 
bulk of mankind, as to deserve the greatest admin* 



the subject of admiration, in throwing himself on the protec- 
tion of the Persian monarch, who had fixed a price on Mi 
head. And yet he was so high in his esteem, that the nifht 
after first giving him audience, he cried aloud thrice in ui 
sleep, ' I nave got Themistocles the Athenian.' He after- 
wards acknowleged himself SCO talents (near 40,000/. sterlioff) 
in bis debt : ' For so much 1 promised the man that brount 
you tomb.' Themistocles soon gave him a specimen of bis 
fine understanding. He was desired by the king to speak his 
mind freely in relation to the afiairs of Greece : he answered 
by his interpreter, that ' discourse, like a Persian carpet, htd 
in it a variety of figures, which never appeared to advantage 
unless it was quite unfolded, but were not to be apprehended 
when wrapped up in the piece.' By this ingenious plea he 
obtained a year's respite to learn the Persian language, that 
he might be enabled to deliver explicitly his own sentiments 
to the king in his own words and method. He became after- 
wards so great a favorite, that the most engaging promise in 
future times, that the Persian monarch could make to a GnA 
whom he had a mind to inveigle into his service, was, * that 
he should live with him as Themistocles did with Artaxerxes.' 
And yet no attachment to his royal friend ever made him sn 
enemy to his country ; nor did his disinterested patriotism, of 
which never man had more, ever render him ungrateful to hi> 
benefactor. Through his bounty, he lived the remainder of 
his life in pomp and affluence, and was used to say humorously 
to his children, * We had been undone, my children, if we 
hud not been undone.' 



^ 
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tioii. By the mere force of his natural g^enias, with- 
out any improvement from study, either in his youth 
or more advanced age, he could give the hest advice 
on sudden emergencies with the least hesitation, and 
WIS happy in his conjectures ahout the events of the 
fiitnre. Whatever he undertook, he was able to ac- 
complish ; and wherein he was quite inexperienced, he 
kad 80 prompt a discernment that he never was mis- 
tiken. In a matter of ambiguity, he foresaw with ex- 
traordinary acuteness the better and the worse side of 
tbe question. On the whole, by the force of natural 
genius, he was most quick at all expedients, and at the 
tame time excellent, beyond competition, at declaring 
instantly the most advisable measures of acting on 
every occurrence. But, being seized with a fit of 
nckoess, his life was at an end. Some indeed report, 
that he put an end to his own life by taking poison, 
iHien he judged it impossible to perform, what he had 
promised the king. His monument however is at 
llagnesia in Asia, in the forum. Of this province he 
Was governor through the bounty of the king, who 
inigned him Magnesia, which yielded him fifty ta- 
lents ' yearly, for his bread, Lampsacus for his wine, 
^ich place was in the greatest repute for wine, and 
Hyus for his meat. His bones are said to have been 
conveyed home by his relations, in pursuance of his 
own desire, and to have been interred in Attica, with- 
out the privity of the Athenians : for it was against 
law to bury him there, as he had been outlawed for 
treason.' 



> 9,687Z. 10«. sterling. 

* Some authors have related that his countrymen after- 
wards honored him with a cenotaph in the Piraeus. Plutarch, 
however, disbelieves the fact, and thinks it merely a presump- 
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Such an end had the lives of Pansanias the Laee^ • 
dsemonian and Themistocles the Athenian, who ia 
their own age made the greatest figure of any Oie* 
cians. 

The Lacedaemonians, by their first embassy, hii 
enjoined, what was as amply in turn required of thai, 
to do as has been above recited, concerning the 
pulsion of the sacrilegious. Bat, coming a 
time to the Athenians, they commanded them 
quit the blockade of Potidaea ;' and * to permit 
to govern itself at its own discretion ;' and, above aB 
other points, insist on this, declaring most expreoij 
that in this case war should not be made-^^ If Aejr 
would revoke their decree concerning the Megaream^ 
in which they had been prohibited from entering aij 
harbor whatever in the dominion of Athens, and tuat 
the Attic markets/ 

tion formed on the following verses of Plato the eomie 
poet: 

To thee, Themistocles, a tomb is due, 

Placed in the most conspicuous point of view ; 

Merchants from every port with just acclaim 

Should shout thy honor, and confess thy fame ; 

Each fleet return'd, or setting out, should join 

In owning all the naval glory thine ; 

It should command, high raised, yon wat'ry plain. 

And point that fight which gave us all the main. 
I cannot end this note about Themistocles without benixi 
the reader to accept a translation of an epigram in the Antlio- 
logia, which appears to have been written with a spirit wor- 
thy of this illustrious Athenian : 

Be Greece the monument ; and crown the height 

With all the trophies of the naval fight. 

Let Persia's Mars and Xerxes swell the base ; 

Such forms alone Themistocles can grace. 

Next, like a column of majestic size. 

His acts inscribed, let Salamis arise. 

Swell every part, and give the hero room. 

For nothing small should scandalise the tomb. 
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Bat the Athenians listened to none of these demands^ 
Bor would revoke the decree ; but reproached the 
Megareans for tilling land that was sacred, land not 
Mirked out for culture, and for giving shelter to run- 
Mray slaves. 

At last, the final ambassadors arrived from Lace- 
dMDon, namely, Ramphias, and Meiesippus, and Age- 
Mader, who waving all other points which they had 
fimnerly required, said thus : ' The Lacedsmonians 
m desirous of peace, and peace there may be, if you 
■ill permit the Grecians to govern themselves at their 
VWB discretion.' 

The Athenians summoned an assembly, where every 
OM was invited to deliver his opinion. They deter- 
■ined, after deliberate consultation on all the points 
ia contest, to return one definitive answer. Several 
others spoke on this occasion, and were divided in 
&eir sentiments ; some insisting on the necessity of 
a war ; others, that peace should not be obstructed by 
that decree, which ought to be repealed. At length, 
Pericles the son of Xantippus standing forth, who was 
at that time the leading man at Athens, and a person 
of the greatest abilities, both for action and debate, 
adnsed them thus : 

' I firmly persevere, Athenians, in the same opinion 
that I have ever avowed, to make no concessions to the 
Irfu^cemonians ; though at the same time sensible, 
that men never execute a war with that warmth of 
ipirit through which they are first impelled to under- 
take it, but sink in their ardor as difficulties increase. 
[ perceive it, however, incumbent on me to persist in 
the same uniform advice : and I require those amongst 
fon who are influenced by it, as they concur in the 
neasures, either to unite their efforts for redress if 
my sinister event should follow ; or elae, on ai^^tv^^ 
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of snccess, to make no parade of their own discam- 
ment. It is nsual enough for accidents unforeseen to 
baffle the best concerted schemes ; since human intra* 
tions are by nature fallible : and hence it cometf to 
pass, that whatever falls out contrary to our expae^ 
tation^, we are accustomed to throw all the blame ob 
fortune. 

'The treacherous designs of the La^edsemoniaBi* 
formerly, against us, were visible to all f'nor are they, 
this very moment, less clear than ever: for, not- 
withstanding that express stipulation that, on ooi- 
troversies between us, we should reciprocally do aad 
submit to justice, each party remaining in their pro- 
sent possessions ; yet they have never demanded j no- 
tice, nor accept the offer of it from us. Their alle- 
gations against us they are determined to support bf ' 
arms and not by evidence : and here they come no 
longer to remonstrate, but actually to give us law* 
They command us, to quit the blockade of Potidsea, to 
permit ^gina to govern itself by its own model, and 
to repeal the decree against the Megareans : nay, thii 
their last and peremptory embassy authoritatively en- 
joins us ; to restore the Grecians to their former inde- 
pendence. But, let not one of you imagine that we 
excite a war for a trifling concern, if we refuse to re- 
peal that decree against the Megareans ; the stress thej 
lay on it, that, if it be repealed, a war shall not ensue, 
is nothing but a color : nor think there will be aoj 
ground for self-accusation, though for so trifling a 
concern you have recourse to arms ; since that con- 
cern, trifling as it is, includes within it the full proof 
and demonstration of Athenian spirit. If, for instance, 
you condescend to this demand, you will immediately 
be enjoined some other condescension of greater con- 
sequence, as if this your compliance was owing to the 
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pnralence of your fbar ; but^ if at ODce you strenu- 
ongly refuse to hearken to them, you will convince 
them in a manner clearly to be understood that they 
mast treat with you for the future as with men who 
ire their equals. 

' From the present crisis I exhort you, therefore, to 
form a resolution, either timely to make your submis- 
non before you begin to suffer, or, if we shall deter- 
mine for war, which to me seems most expedient, 
without regarding the pretext of it, be it important or 
be it trifling, to refuse every the least concession, nor 
to render the tenure of what we now possess preca- 
lions and uncertain : for not only the greatest, but the 
moft inconsiderable demand, if authoritatively enjoined 
by equals on their neighbors, before justice has de- 
cided the point, has the very same tendency to make 
tiiem slaves. But, from the posture in which the af- 
fun of both parties are at present, that we may risk a 
war with a prospect of success as fine and as inviting 
U our rivals can, suffer me distinctly to set the reasons 
before you, and be convinced of their weight : — 

'The Peloponnesians are a people who subsist by 
their bodily labor, without wealth either in the purses 
of individuals or in any public fund. Again, in wars 
of long continuance, or wars by sea, they are quite 
unpractised, since the hostilities in which they have 
been embroiled with one another have been short and 
transient, in consequence of their poverty. Such peo- 
ple can neither completely man out a fleet, nor fre- 
quently march land-armies abroad, abandoning the 
care of their domestic concerns, even whilst from these 
they must answer a large expense ; and more than this, 
are excluded the benefit of the sea. Funds of money 
ire a much surer support of war than contributions 
exacted by force : and men who subsist \)Y ^^ ^^^"^ 
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of their hands are more ready to advanee a 
with their bodies than with their money; since 
former, though exposed, they strongly presume 
suryive the danger; but the latter, they apprehi 
must be too speedily exhausted, especially if the 
run out into a greater length than they expect, trl 
will probably be the case. In a single battle, it 
true, the Peloponnesians and their confederates 
able to make head against united Greece ; but 
are not able to support a war of continuance agaiMlj 
an enemy in all respects provided better than thea^J 
selves ; since by one general council they are 
guided, but execute their momentary schemes in snd^' 
den and hasty efforts ; since, farther, having all of 
them an equality of suffrag^e, and being of differeat 
descents, each of them is intent on the advancement of 
a separate interest. In such circumstances no gnai 
design can ever be accomplished. Some of them ait 
eager to obtain a speedy vengeance on a foe; othen 
are chiefly intent on preserving their substance froB 
unnecessary waste. It is long before they can meet 
together to consult ; and then, with great precipitancy, 
they form their public determinations, as the largest 
part of their time is devoted to domestic concerns^ 
Each thinks it impossible that the public welfare caa 
be prejudiced by his own particular negligence, but 
that others are intent on watching for himself to shars 
the benefit ; and, whilst this error universally prevails 
amongst all the several members, the general wel- 
fare insensibly drops to ruin. But the g^reatest ob« 
struction to them will be a scarcity of money ; which, 
as they can but slowly raise, their steps must needs 
be dilatory ; and the urgent occasions of war can never 
tarry. 
*As for any forts they can erect within our terri- 
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' their ^plication to a navy, it is beneath us to 
ly apprehensions from thence. To effectuate 
ner would be difficult for a people of equal 
I, in a season of tranquillity : much more so 
be on the lands of an open enemy, and when 
ennpowered to put the same expedients in exe- 
j^^ainst them. And, if they should ^x. a gar- 
Attica, they might by excursions or desertions 
annoy some part of our territory ; but what- 
rka they can raise will be insufficient to block 
to prevent our descents on their coasts, and 
reprisals on them by our fleets, wherein we 
siior : for we are better qualified for land ser- 
the experience we have gained in that of the 
n they for service at sea by their experience at 
Fo learn the naval skill they will find to be by 
M an easy task : for even you, who have been 
tent exercise ever since the Persian invasion, 
3t yet attained to a mastery in the science. 
en shall men brought up to tillage and stran- 
the sea, whose practice farther will be ever in- 
id by us, through the continual annoyance 
rar larger number of shipping will give them, 
ny point of eclat? Against small squadrons 
ght indeed be sometimes adventurous, embol- 
their want of skill by multiplying their num- 
Qt, when awed by superior force, they will of 
y desist; and so by practice interrupted the 
of their skill will be checked, and in conse- 
of it their fears be increased. The naval, like 
ciences, is the effect of art. It cannot be 
by accident, nor usefully exercised at starts ; 
er, there is nothing which so much requires 
terrupted application, 
artber, they should secrete the funds laid up at 
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Olympia and Delplii, and endeavor, by an in 
pay, to seduce from our service the foreigner! 
on board our fleets ; in case we were not th< 
in strength, and. they themselves and snch f 
could intirely apply themselves to the work. ; 
might be terrible indeed. But nought wouU 
them now, whilst, what is our peculiar adva: 
have commanders Athenian bom, and seami 
our fleets, in larger number, and of greater j 
all the rest of Greece together. Besides, ii 
gerous a crisis, not one of these foreigne: 
think of bartering an exile from his own se 
and a desertion to that side where the prospe 
tory is not near so inviting, for an enlargeme 
pay of few days' continuance. 

* The state of the Peloponnesians I jud 
such, or very nearly such as I have desc 
whereas our own is exempt from those defe 
I have pointed out in them, and enjoys ot] 
advantages far beyond their competition. G 
they may invade our territories by land : we 
make descents on theirs : and, whether is t 
est damage — only some part of Peloponnesi 
Attica put to Are and sword — will admit of n 
rison. In the former case they will have 
land to repair the damage but what they mus 
dint of arms ; whilst we have large tracts s 
our power, both in the islands, and on the n 
vast consequence indeed is the dominion oi 
But, consider it with attention : for, were we 
an island, which of us would be subdued wit 
difficulty ? And now you ought to think thai 
aent situation is as nearly as possible the sa 
80, to evacuate your lands and houses here, 1 
your defence to the sea, and to Athens itself j 
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Bttperated against the PeloponDeBianB for the sake 

if those, to hasurd a battle against superior numbers. 

Aoald we be thus victorious, we must fight it over 

%Biii with another body not inferior; and should we 

k Tanqniahed, at that instant we lose all our depend- 

Uti, the very essence of our strength: for the mo- 

iwnt we cease to be able to awe them by our forces 

Aey will be no longer obedient to our commands. 

We ought not to wail and lament for the loss of our 

houses and our lands, but for the lives of our people ; 

Wcaose lands and houses can never acquire men, but 

in by men acquired. 

* Durst I presume on a power to persuade, I would 
izhort you to march out yourselves, with your own 
hands to execute the waste, and let the Peloponne- 
aians see that for things of such value you will never 
Aink of compliance. I have many other inducements 
ta hope for victory, if, intending this war alone, you 
win forbear the ambition of enlarging your dominions, 
■ad not plunge into voluntary superfluous hazards: 
far, in truth, I am more afraid of our own indiscre- 
tkms than the schemes of the enemy. But the ex- 
planation of what at present I only hint at shall be 
Kserved till due occasions offer in the course of ac- 
tion. Let us now dismiss the ambassadors with the 
fbUowing answer : 

' That we will open our markets and harbors to the 
Megareans, provided the Lacedaemonians, in their pro- 
hibition of foreigners, except us and our confederates : 
for neither was that act iu us, nor will this act in them 
be contrary to treaty. 

' That we will suffer the states to govern themselves 
at their own discretion, if they were possessed of that 
right when the treaty was made, and so soon as ever 
they relax the necessity they lay on the states in their 
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own league of governiDg themselves by that nod^j 
which suits best the Lacedaemonian interest, and alMj 
them the choice of their own polity. 1 

' That, farther, we are willing to submit to a judiekli 
determination, according to treaty. Jj 

*• That a war shall not begin, but. will retaliate M 
those that do. i 

'Such an answer is agreeable to justice, and be^ 
comes the dignity of the Athenian state. But yot 
ought to be informed, that a war unavoidably theii 
will be ; that the greater alacrity we show for it, tU 
more shall we damp the spirits of our enemies in thrir 
attacks ; and, that the greatest dangers are ever the 
resource of the greatest honors to communities as wcH 
as individuals. It was thus that our fathers withstood 
the Medes, and rushing to arms with resources tu 
inferior to ours ; nay, abandoning all their substanee, 
by resolution more than fortune, by courage more thai 
real strength, beat back the barbarian, and advanoei 
this state to its present summit of grandeur. From 
them we ought not to degenerate, but by every effort 
within our ability avenge it on our foes, and deliver il 
down to posterity, unblemished and unimpaired.* 

In this manner Pericles spoke ; and the Athenians, 
judging that what he advised was most for their inte- 
rest, decreed in conformity to his exhortation. The) 
returned a particular answer to the Lacedaemonians, 
according to his directions ; nay, in the very words ol 
his motion ; and, in fine, concluded, that *• they woqU 
do nothing on command, but were ready to submit the 
points in contest to a judicial determination, accordiii| 
to treaty, on a fair and equal footing.' On this, the 
ambassadors departed ; and here all negotiations caoM 
to a conclusion. 

Such were the pretexts and dissensions on both sidei 
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tffeviouf to the war, and which took their first rise 
from the business of Epidamnus and Corcyra. These 
howerer never interrupted their commercial dealings 
Dor mutual intercourse, which still were carried on 
without the intervention of heralds, but not without 
flupicions : for such accidents manifestly tended to a 
rapture, and must infallibly end in war.' 

* As the Athenians were a free people, they made use of 
their liberty on all occasions to asperse, calumniate, and ri- 
^eale the great men amongst them. They were at this time 
exhibited on the stage by name ; and Aristophanes, whose 
Iilays were acted daring the Peloponnesian war, has ridiculed 
the contemporary statesmen and commanders with the utmost 
petohiucy and virulence. The Athenians afterwards thought 
Dfoper to restrain this licentiousness of their comic poets ; 
iNit it may not be amiss in the coarse of the notes to quote 
occasionally some passages from him, to show my country- 
men how much writing libels differs from writing history ; 
md that where liberty is abased, no public merit nor private 
worth can defend its owners from the malice of faction or the 
petulance of buffoons. 

Our historian has laid open the true and pretended causes 
of the Peloponnesian war. Let us now see how affairs were 
represented on the stage of Athens. His comedy of the Achar- 
nians was exhibited by Aristophanes at Atliens in the sixth 
year of this war, after the death of Pericles. The decree 
•gainst Megara is the groundwork of it : one Dicsopolis of 
the borough of Acharnae is the droll of the play, and amply 
ridicules it to a set of his neighbors : 

• Do not be an^,* says he, * if, though a beggar, I presume 
to talk to Athenians about affairs of state, and for once play 
the tragedian. It is the province of tragedy to give a just re- 
presentation of things ; and I am goii^ to speak in a iust man- 
ner of the very sad things indeed. Cleon will not be able to 
eatch me this bout, for traducing my countrymen in the hear- 
ing of strangers. We are here by ourselves, and to-day is the 
festival of Bacchus. The strangers are not yet come, nor the 
tributes, nor the confederates from other states : we are here 
sang by ourselves, all of us true-blooded Athenians. Those 
odd creatures the sojourners I look on as the chaff of Athens. 
And now, to speak sincerely, I hate the Lacedaemonians from 
the bottom of my soul; and I heartily wish that Neptune, 
the god adored at Taenarus, would give them «ii e^T\ViQ^>\^%> 
«ad tumbla down ail theii houses on iheii ^e«kdi%« TVx^l Vv^^ 
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made sad work with me ; all mv vineyards are qvitedt 
stroyed by the rogues. But, my dear friends and eountrifMi 
here present, why do we blame the liacediemonians for tliis' 
And mind, sirs, I cast no aspersions on our own state ; I aii 
at nobody employed in the affairs of the administration, bull 
a parcel of sad rascals, scurvy, low, infamous scoundrels, wli 
are eternally bringing information against a Megarean pair t 
paniers. If they once set eye but on a encumber, a leveiMiC,i 
sucking-pig, a sprig of parsley, or a grain of salt, they bwh 
at once they belong to Megareans, and were sold that ver 
day. These things, however, though the general praetiM 
are of small signification. A parcel of bacchanals, deep fi 
their cups, had stolen from Megara Simsetha. The Mep 
reans, exasperated at their loss, made reprisals by canyni 
off two women belonging to Aspasia. And thus this cnnto 
war, which plagues all Greece, took its rise from these tm 
cumstances. Ay, on account of three women Olympian P* 
ricles began to storm; he lightened, he thundered, romw 
all Greece to arms; he made new laws as fast as so mai; 
ballads, that the poor dogs of Megara must be found neitbe 
in the fields, nor the markets, nor by sea, nor by land. Oi 
this, being just ready to starve, away they go to Lacedemoi 
to get the decree reversed which had been made on accomi 
of three women. It would not do; embassy after embas^ 
had no avail, and then immediately rose all this clattering € 
shields.' 

Calumny has a dart always left in her quiver, and in ano 
ther comedy of Aristophanes we find another let fiy at Peri 
cles. This was, his being an accomplice with Phidias in se 
creting some of the gold issued from the public treasury ft 
the statue of Minerva in the citadel, the workmanship of thi 
celebrated artist. In this comedy, called The Peace, Mercnr 
says : ' Ye wise husbandmen, attend to my words, if ^o 
have a mind to know how things came into this sud confusioi 
Phidias was the first cause of it by cheating the public. The 
Pericles helped it forwards, for fear he should share the fat 
of Phidias. He stood in awe of your tempers ; he was afrai 
of falling under your censure ; so, to prevent his own perse 
nal danger, he set the whole community in a fiame, by lighl 
ing up first that little -spark of the decree against Megara. H 
then olew up that spark into this mighty war, the smoke ( 
which hath fetched tears from all the eyes of Greece, froi 
Grecians on both sides.' 

Pericles had employed Phidias in adorning Athens. Tl 

fine taste of the patron, and fine execution of the artist, ha« 

been universally aoknowleged. An accusation, however, wi 

preferred against Phidias, by one of his workmen, that I 

had secreted some gold. By the advice of Pericles he hi 
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I 80 artfully that it might be taken off without pre- 
the statue. The trial accordingly was made, and the 
id to answer weight. It seems, however, that Phi- 
\ banished ; because, as the enemies of Pericles at- 
im at the same time, for impiety in the persons of his 
Aspasia and his preceptor in philosophy, Anaxago- 
for a cheat in that of his favorite artist, he had only 
I enon^ to save the former, by pleading earnestly for 
softening his plea with abundant tears. 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos have recorded a third 
Pericles in relation to this war. It is this : Alcibia- 
1 a youth, saw him in a very pensive and melancholy 
nd demanded the reason of it. Pericles told him 
ums of public money had passed through his hands, 
knew not how to make up his accounts.' — ' Contrive 
plied Alcibiades, ' to give no account at all.' And in 
se of this advice he is said to have involved the state 
eloponnesian war. But is not Thucydides more to be 
d on than a whole host of writers of scandal, me- 
rivate history, and satire 1 If we listen to the latter, 
ver was and never will be any truth in history ; there 
IS, nor is there this moment any true worth or merit 
rorld. A buffoon can degrade a hero, a spiteful sa- 
md every good quality in others, and the ears and 
r men will be filled with nothing but detraction and 
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of success, to make no parade of their own 
ment. It is usual enough for accidents unforeseen 1o . 
baffle the best concerted schemes ; since human intra* 
tions are by nature fallible : and hence it comei tB 
pass, that whatever falls out contrary ta our expeo* 
tation^, we are accustomed to throw all the blame <»' 
fortune. *\ 

'The treacherous designs of the La\;ed8emoniaii% 
formerly, against us, were visible to all ;'' nor are they^ 
this very moment, less clear than ever : for, nttl* 
withstanding that express stipulation that, on oob- 
troversies between us, we should reciprocally do ail ' 
submit to justice, each party remaining in their pw* 
sent possessions ; yet they have never demanded jnt- 
tice, nor accept the offer of it from us. Their alle- 
gations against us they are determined to support \tf 
arms and not by evidence : and here they come M 
longer to remonstrate, but actually to give us law* 
They command us, to quit the blockade of Potidaea, to 
permit ^gina to govern itself by its own model, and 
to repeal the decree against the Megareans : nay, thii 
their last and peremptory embassy authoritatively en- 
joins us ; to restore the Grecians to their former inde- ; 
pendence. But, let not one of you imagine that we * 
excite a war for a trifling concern, if we refuse to re- 
peal that decree against the Megareans ; the stress they 
lay on it, that, if it be repealed, a war shall not ensue, 
is nothing but a color : nor think there will be any 
ground for self-accusation, though for so trifling a 
concern you have recourse to arms ; since that con- 
cern, trifling as it is, includes within it the full proof 
and demonstration of Athenian spirit. If, for instance, 
you condescend to this demand, you will immediately 
be enjoined some other condescension of greater con- 
sequence, as if this your compliance was owing to the 
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nralence of your fear ; but^ if at ODce you strenu- 
Hly refuse to hearken to them, you will convince 
mn in a manner clearly to be understood that they 
Jut treat with you for the future as with men who 
t their equals. 

'From the present crisis I exhort you, therefore, to 
rm a resolution, either timely to make your submis- 
on before you begin to suffer, or, if we shall deter- 
be for war, which to me seems most expedient, 
ithont regarding the pretext of it, be it important or 
I it trifling, to refuse every the least concession, nor 
render the tenure of what we now possess preca- 
ons and uncertain : for not only the greatest, but the 
Oft inconsiderable demand, if authoritatively enjoined 
r equals on their neighbors, before justice has de- 
ded the point, has the very same tendency to make 
em slaves. But, from the posture in which the af- 
irs of both parties are at present, that we may risk a 
ir with a prospect of success as fine and as inviting 
I our rivals can, suffer me distinctly to set the reasons 
ifore you, and be convinced of their weight : — 
'The Peloponnesians are a people who subsist by 
leir bodily labor, without wealth either in the purses 
r individuals or in any public fund. Again, in wars 
r long continuance, or wars by sea, they are quite 
ipractised, since the hostilities in which they have 
>en embroiled with one another have been short and 
ansient, in consequence of their poverty. Such peo- 
le can neither completely man out a fleet, nor fre- 
lently march land-armies abroad, abandoning the 
ure of their domestic concerns, even whilst from these 
ley must answer a large expense ; and more than this, 
re excluded the benefit of the sea. Funds of money 
re a much surer support of war than contributions 
ucted by force : and men who subsist by the l&bot 
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were already got in and had surprised the town, bein| 
in great consternation, and thinking the enemy mon 
numerous than they really were, for the night pre- 
Tented a view of them, came soon to a composition: 
and, accepting what terms they offered, made no re- 
sistance, especially as they found that violence wii 
offered to no man. Yet, hy means of the parley, the) 
had discovered that the Thehans were few in number; 
and judged, should they venture an attack, they might 
easily overpower them : for the hulk of the Platieuii 
had not the least inclination to revolt from the Afhe< 
nians. It was at length concluded, that this pdot 
should he attempted, after having conferred together, 
by digging through the partition walls of one another*! 
houses, to avoid the suspicion which going through thi 
streets might have occasioned. Then along the streeli 
they ranged carriages without the oxen, to servo then 
instead of a rampart, and made a proper dispositioB 
for every thing necessary for immediate execution. 
When they had got every thing ready in the besl 
manner they were able, watching till night began to 
vanish and the first dawn appear, they marched from 
their houses towards the Thebans, that they might ftD 
on them before the full light should embolden theil 
resistance, and give them equal advantages in the fight, 
and that they might be more intimidated by being 
charged in the dark, and sensible of disadvantage froB 
their ignorance of the city. The attack was immo' 
diately begun, and both sides soon came to action. 
The Thebans, when thev found themselves thus dr 
cumveuted, threw themselves into an oval, and wher- 
ever assaulted, prevented impression. Twice or thrioi 
they beat them back with success : but when the ••■ 
saults were again with a loud noise repeated ; when Ac 
very women and menial seivanta yi^i^ «\i^\Lti!OL^ and 
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iertuniDg^ from tbe homes all around, and throwing 
Moms and tile» amongst them ; incommoded farther hy 
fkt min, which had fidlen plentiiiilly that night, they 
were seised with fear, and abandoning their defence, 
led in confusion about the city. The g^atest part of 
Ihem running in the dark and the dirt^ knew not any 
•f the passages by which they could get out; for this 
ifiir happened on the chang^e of the moon ; and were 
fvsned by men who, knowing them all, prevented their 
escape, so that many of them perished. The gates by 
which they had entered, and which only had been 
opened, one of the Platssans had barred fast by thrust- 
isg the point of a spear into the staple instead of a 
bolt, so that they could not possibly get out there. 
Thus pursued about the city, some of them got on the 
walls, and threw themselves over ; but most of these 
were killed by the fall : some of them found a gate un- 
guarded, and a woman supplying them with a hatchet, 
they cut the bolt in pieces unperceived ; though few 
only escaped by these.means, for they were soon dis- 
eorered. Others were separately slain in the different 
foarters of the city. But the greatest part, and chiefly 
ftose who had kept in a body, threw themselves into 
a great house contiguous to the walls, the doors of 
which happened to be open, imagining the doors of 
this house to be the city gates, and a certain passage 
to a place of safety. When the Platseans saw them 
thus shut up, they consulted together, whether they 
ihonld fire the house, and burn them all in their in- 
oKosure, or reserve them for some other punishment. 
But at last these and all the other Thebans yet sur- 
viving, who were scattered about the city, agreed to 
give up their arms, and surrender themselves to the 
Plataeans prisoners at discretion. Such was the issue 
of this attempt on Plataea. 



i 
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The other Thebans, who ought daring night to htff ' 
come up with all their streDgth, to reinforce the finl 
body in case they miscarried, -and were still on Aij 
march, when the news of this defeat met them, lAf ; 
vanced with all possible expedition. Plataea is dista^i 
from Thebes about seventy stadia/ and the rain whiA 
fell that night had retarded their march ; for the rifW 
Asopus was so much swelled by it that it was not etMl$ 
fordable. * It was owing to the march in such a heavy 
rain and the difficulty of passing this river, that they 
came not up till their men were either slain or madt 
prisoners. When the Thebans were convinced of that 
event, they cast their attention towards the Platseanf, 
who were still without : for the people of Plataea were 
scattered about the adjacent country with their imple- 
ments of husbandry, because annoyance in time of 
peace was quite unexpected. They were desirous to 
patch some of these as exchange for their own people 
within the city, if any were yet living and prisoners 
there. On this they were fully bent ; but in the midst of 
their project the Plataeans, who suspected the proba- 
bility of some such design, and were anxious for their 
people yet without, despatched a herald to the Thebans, 
representing to them * the injustice of the attempt 
already made ; since treaties subsisting, they had en- 
deavored to surprise the city ;' and then warned them 
' to desist from any violence to those without. If not| 
they positively declared they would put all the pri- 
soners yet alive to the sword ; whereas, in case Uiey 
retired peaceably out of their territory, they would 
deliver them up unhurt.' This account the Thebane 
give, and say farther it was sworn to. The Platseaot 
disown the promise of an immediate discharge of the 

' About seven EasUsh miles. 
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mrSf which was reserved for terms to he agreed 
a snhsequent treaty, and flatly deny that they 
tm The Thebans however retired out of their ter- 
f, without committing any violence. But the 
eansy when they had with expedition fetched into 
5ity all their effects of value that were out in the 
iS, immediately put all their prisoners to the sword. 
I number of those that were taken was one hundred 
i eighty. Eurymachus was amongst them, with 
om the traitors had concerted the surprise. And 
is done, they despatched a messenger to Athens, 
id restored to the Thebans their dead under truce : 
ad then they regulated the affairs of the city in the 
lanner most suitable to their present situation. 
The news of the surprisal of Platsea had soon reached 
Ae Athenians, who immediately apprehended all the 
BcDotians then in Attica, and despatched a herald to 
Platsa, with orders ' to proceed no farther against the 
Theban prisoners till they should send their deterrai- 
natioQ about them ; for they were not yet informed of 
tiieir having been actually put to death. The first 
messenger had been sent away immediately on the 
irmption of the Thebans ; the second so soon as they 
were defeated and made prisoners: as to what hap- 
pened afterwards, they were utterly in the dark. Thus 
ignorant of what had since been done, the Athenians 
despatched away their herald, who on his arrival found 
them all destroyed. Yet after this, the Athenians, 
marching a body of troops to Plataea, carried thither 
dl necessary provisions ; left a garrison in the place ; 
•ad brought away all the hands that would be useless 
in a siege, with the women and children. 

After this business of Platcea, and so manifest a 
breach of peace, the Athenians made all necessary 
preparations for immediate war. The Lacedsemonianf 
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also, and their confederates, took the same meafttfi| 
Nay, both sides were intent on despatching* emhawll 
to the king,' and to several other barbarian powi^ 
wherever they had hope of forming some effectQal lli 
terest for themselves; and spared no pains to ift 
those states over to their alliance which had hitheill 
been independent. In the Lacedaemonian league, ht 
aides the ships already furnished out for them in Itd^ 
and Sicily, the confederates there were ordered to fm 
pare a new quota, proportioned to the abilities of iBk 
several states, that the whole number of their shipplm 
might amount to five hundred. They were, fartha 
to get a certain sum of money in readiness ; but s 
other respects to remain quiet : and till their prepan 
tions could be completed, never to admit more thai 
one Athenian vessel at a time within their ports. Th 
Athenians made a careful survey of the strength fl 
their own alliance, and sent pressing embassies to th 
places round about Peloponnesus, to Corcyra, to Cc 
phallene, to the Acarnanians, and to Zacynthus ; plainl; 
seeing, that if these were in their interests, they migk 



* By this means the intestine quarrels of Greece wei 
going to throw a power into the hands of the Persian bmm 
arch which he could not obtain by force. Each party coiil 
cringe to the common enemy, in order to obtain suDsidic 
from him to enable them to distress each other. And thus tl 
balance of power rested at last in his hands, and he becaa 
for a time supreme arbiter of Greece. Aristophanes, in hi 
comedy of The Acharnians, has described these embassic 
and the Persian monarch too with excessive buffoonery, In 
4|uite too low and ridiculous to auote. He bears hard on th 
Athenian ambassadors for lengthening out the time of thei 
employ as much as possible for the lucre of the salary pd 
them by the state, which is there mentioned at two drachmi 
a day. Was it either avarice or public rapine, this exorbi 
tant salary of 15^d, a da^ to an ambassador from the repuhli 
of Athens to the great king of Persia t 

^ ArUxerxBB Longimanng. 
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' attack Peloponnesus on all sides. The minds 
parties were not a little elated, but were eager 
i big with war : for it is natural to man, in the 
cement of every important enterprise, to be 
an usually alert. The young men, who were 
me numerous in Peloponnesus, numerous also 
18, were for want of experience quite fond of 
nre : and all the rest of Greece stood atten- 
t gaze on this contention between the two 
L states. Many oracles were tossed about ; the 
ere sung abundance of predictions, amongst 
lo were on the point to break, and even in the 
at were yet neutral. Nay, Delos had been 
lOok with an earthquake, which it had never 
fore in the memory of tlie Greeks. It was 
1 indeed believed, that this was a prognostic 
(hing extraordinary to happen ; and all other 
B of an uncommon nature whatever were sure 
ested to the same meaning, 
enerality of Greece was indeed at this time 
le best affected to the Lacedaemonians, who 
t the specious pretence that * they were going 
er the liberty of Greece/ Every one made it 
private passion and his public care to give 
possible succor both in word and act; and 
le thought that the business certainly flagged 
places where he himself was not present to 
te proceedings. So general an aversion was 
this time formed against the Athenians, when 
>re passionately desirous to throw off their 
id others apprehensive of falling under their 
>n. With such preparations and such disposi- 
. they run into the war. 

ates in league with either party, on thebreak- 
of the war, were these : — in confederacy with 
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the Lacedaemonians were all Peloponnesians wifhii 
the isthmus, except the Argives and Achseaos; for 
these had treaties subsisting with both parties. But 
of the Achaeans, the Pellenians singly were the fiiit 
who went over, though they were afterwards joiied 
by all the rest. Without Peloponnesus were the Me- 
gareans, Locrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambracioti, 
Leucadiansy Anactorians. Of these they were sup- 
plied with shipping by the Corinthians, MegareuMi 
Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, Lencft- 
dians; with horse by the Boeotians, Phocians, Lo* 
crians ; and the other states furnished them with foot 
This was the confed eracy of the Lacedaemonians. With 
the Athenians were the Chians, Lesbians, Plateau^ 
the Messenians of Naupactus, most of the Acamir 
nians, the Corcyreans, Zacynthians, and other statM 
tributary to them in so many nations : namely, the 
maritime people of Caria, the Dorians^ that border oi 
the Carians, Ionia, Hellespont, the cities on the coait 
of Thrace, all the islands situated to the east betweei 
Peloponnesus and Crete, and all the Cyclades, except 
Melos and Thera. Of these, they were supplied witb 
shipping by the Chians, Lesbians, Corcyreans; the 
rest supplied them with foot and with money. Thii 
was the alliance on both sides, and the ability for the 
war. 

The Lacedaemonians, immediately after the attempt 
on Plataea, sent circular orders to the states both withb 
and without Peloponnesus, to draw their quotas of aid 
together, and get every thing in readiness for a foreign 
expedition, as intending to invade Attica. When all 
was ready, they assembled on the day appointed, with 



* These were the Dorians, who were seated in the islasdi 
0f Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidus, accoTdiu^ to the scholiast* 
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rdB of the force of e^ery state, at the isthmm. 
the whole army was thus drawn together,^ 
unus, king of the LacedsemoDians, who com- 
1 in the expedition, convened the commanders 
U the auxiliary states, with all those that were 
lority, and most fitting to he present, and ad- 
. them as follows : — 

oponnesians and allies, many are the expedi- 
1 which our fathers hare been engaged both 
and without Peloponnesus. Even some of us, 
"e more advanced in years, are by no means 
rienced in the business of war. Yet never be- 
1 we take the field with a force so great as the 
: : hut, numerous and formidable in arms as we 
<w appear, we are however marching against a 
Dwerful state. Thus is it incumbent on us to 
arselves not inferior in valor to our fathers, nor 
below the expectations of the world. The eyes 
Greece are fixed attentively on our motions. 
I^od-will to us, their hatred to the Athenians, 
;hem wish for our success in all our under- 
. It is therefore our business, without placing 
at confidence in superior numbers, or trusting 
)resumption that our enemies dare not come out 
us ; for no reasons like these, to relax our dis- 
or break the regularity of our march ; but, the 
nder of every confederate body and every pri- 
Idier ought to keep within himself the constant 
tion of being engaged in action. Uncertain 
turns of war ; great events start up from a 
eginning, and assaults are given from indigna- 
lay, frequently an inferior number engaging 
ution has proved too hard for a more nume- 

arch informs us that the number amounted to sixty 
1 men. 
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rotu hodjf whom eontempt of their enemy expoMt I 
attacks for which they are not pretMured. On hortl 
ground, it is always the duty of soldiers to be mi 
lutely bold, and keep ready for action with proper oh 
cumspection. Thus will they be always ready to. a| 
tack with spirit, and be most firmly secured against i 
surprise. • 

' We are not marching against a people who ti 
unable to defend themselves, but excellency well q«ri 
lified in every respect ; so that we may certainly dl 
pend on their advancing against us to give us batdi 
not yet perhaps in motion, so long as no enemy 94 
pears ; but most assuredly so when once they see 1 
in their territory wasting and destroying their ssl 
stance. All men must kindle into wrath when m 
common injuries are unexpectedly done them ; whc 
manifest outrage glares before them. Reflection thi 
may indeed have lost its power, but resentment no 
strongly impels them to resistance. Something lil 
this may more reasonably be looked for from the Atb* 
nians than from other people. They esteem themselTi 
worthy to command others ; and their spirit is mo 
turned to make than to suffer depredations. Agais 
so formidable a people are we now to march ; and 1 
the event, whatever it be, shall we acquire the great! 
glory or disgrace for our ancestors and ourselves. L 
it therefore be the business of every man to follow I 
oommander ; observant in every point of discipline ai 
the rules of war, and obeying with expedition the 
ders you receive. The finest spectacle and the stroDj 
est defence is the uniform observation of discipline 1 
a numerous army.' 

When Archidamus had finished his oration and di 
missed the assembly, the first thing he did was sendii 
to Athens Melesippus a Spartan, the son of Diacritn 
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Id fry wheflieT iht Atheniani were grown any thing 
man pliant, since they found an army on the march 
muBit them. Bat they would not allow him to come 
hto the eity, nor grant him a puhlic audience : for the 
■Mce of Pericles had before this gained the general 
iSKnty that ^ no herald or embassy should be received 
ftom the Lacedaemonians so long as they were in the 
idd against them/ They sent him back therefore un- 
hsard ; and ordered him ' to quit their territories that 
•wy day ; that farther, the Lacedaemonians should re- 
fSn within their own frontier ; and then, if they had 
lay thing to transact with them, should send their 
mhaaaadoTS for the purpose/ They eren commis- 
■oned some person to guard Melesippus back, that he 
ttight hare no conference with any person whatever. 
When he was brought to the borders, and received his 
iisnissiony he parted from them with these words : — 
'This day is the beginning of great woes to the 6re- 
riana.' On his return to the camp, Archidamus was 
coBvinced that the Athenians were inflexible as ever ; 
m that he immediately dislodged and advanced with 
itt army into their territories. The Boeotians sent 
thor quota of foot and their horse to join the Pelo- 
ponnesians in this expedition, but with the rest of 
Iheir forces they marched towards Plat8ea,and laid the 
conntry waste. 

Whilst the Peloponnesians were yet assembling at 
fte isthmus, or yet on the march, before they had 
atered Attica, Pericles the son of Xantippus, who 
with nine others had been appointed to command the 
Athenian forces, when he saw an irruption from the 
Peloponnesians unavoidable, had conceived a suspi- 
cion that Archidamus, whom the hospitable' inter- 

' The tie of hospitality was sacred and inviolable amongst 
TH UC. VOL. 1, ^ 
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-coarse had made his friend, from a principle of goo^ 
nature willing to oblige hjm, would leave his ' 
untouched, or might be ordered to do so by the 
of the Lacedaemonians, as they had already demai 
an excommunication on his account ; by which 
he must certainly incur the public jealousy. He 
clared therefore to the Athenians, in a general 
bly of the people, that ' though Archidamus was 
friend, he should not be so to the prejudice of 
state ; and that if the enemy spared his lands 
houses in the general ravage, he made a free donatkil 
of them to the public : so that for any accident of thif 
nature he ought not to fall under their censure.' H^ 
then exhorted all who were present, as he had don^ 
before, ' to prepare vigorously for war, and to with* 
draw all their effects from out of the country ; by no 
means to march out against the '^nemy , but keep withi^ 
the walls, and mind only the defence of the city: to 
fit out their navy, in which their strength principally 
consisted, and keep a tight rein over all their depend^* 
ents. By the large tributes levied on those, he saidi 
their power was chiefly to be supported ; since succea 
in war was a constant result from prudent measurei 

the ancients. It was a necessary exertion of hamanity it 
first from the want of inns and lodging-houses, and was fre- 
quently improved into friendship and endearment. This be- 
tween Pericles and Archidamus was merely of a private na- 
ture, between the royal family of Sparta and a principal onf 
m the republic of Athens. The family of Alcibiades was the 
public host of the Spartan state, and entertained their ambas- 
sadors and public ministers. The state of Athens had like* 
wise in all places a public host who lodged their ministen^ 
Yet amongst private persons it was a frank disinterested tie 9 
when once they had eaten salt together, or sat at the seme 
table, they regarded themselve»AS under mutual obligatioMi 
which small points ought not to abolish. They who swerved 
from this laudable custom through caprice or ingratitude 
ivere locked on as infamous, isxecrable persons. 
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entiful ^applies.' He exhorted them by no 
to let their spirits droop; since, besides their 
1 revenue, six hundred talents were annually 
hem by their tributary states ; and they had still 
e citadel six thousand talents of silver coined/ 
r primary fund was nine thousand seven hundred 
its ; out of which had been taken what defrayed 
expense of refitting the gates of the citadel, of 
er public works, and the exigences of Potideea: 
tadf besides this, they had gold and silver uncoined, 
fh in public and private repositories ; many valuable 
Mes destined for religious uses and their public so- 
ADDities ; and the Persian spoils, the whole value of 
ffhich would not amount to less than ^ve hundred 
tdents/ He mentioned farther, 'the great wealth 
ttat was stored up in other temples, which they had 
aright to use ; and if this right should be denied them, 
"ftey might have recourse to the golden ornaments of 
Ihe goddess herself/ He declared, * that her image 
had about it to the weight of forty talents of gold 
without alloy ; all which might be taken ofi^ from the 
itatae : that, for the preservation of their country, it 
Bight lawfully be employed '/ but added, ' that it 
Mgbt afterwards to be amply replaced/ In this man- 
Mr did he render them confident that their funds of 
■oney would suffice.- He told them, farther, that 

' The account here given show? Athens at this time to 
We been a very opulent state, lleduced to English money 
it stands thus : the tribute paid them annually amounted to 
116,2502. sterling. The fund yet remaining in tbe citadel 
^ 1,1^,500/. sterling. They had expended lately on tbeir 

Sblic #orks 3,700 talents, which is equal to 71G,875Z. ster- 
K. The weight of the gold on the statue of Minerva was 
^y talents, which, computing the talents only at 65/. troy, 
V> aroid fractions, and the gold at 4/. sterling an ounces 
^unts in value to 1^4,800/. sterling* 
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^ they had thirteen thousand men that wote henf 
aimor, exclnsive of those that were in garrisons, ai 
the sixteen thousand on the gnard of the city ;' for le 
large a numher, draughted from the youngest aai 
oldest citizens and sojourners who wore the heafj 
armor, was employed in this service on the first invi* 
sion of their enemies : for the length of the Phalerin 
wall to the place where it joined the circle of the dHj 
was thirty-five stadia ;^ and that part of the eircoltt 
wall which was guarded was forty-three in leiigA' 
but that which lay between the long wall and the Fbi^ 
lerian had no guard. The long walls continued dovi 
to the Piraeus are forty stadia,' but the outermost d 
them only was guarded. The whole compass of fti 
Piraeus, including Munychia, is sixty stadia ;* but HhM 
•only one half of this had a guard.* He then assmti 
them, that * they had, including the archers that mn 
mounted, twelve hundred horsemen, sixteen hundred 
archers, and three hundred triremes fit for sea.' So 
great in general, and no less in any one article wfM 
the military provisions of the Athenians, when tbB 
Peloponnesians had formed the design of invadiig 
them, and both sides began the war. These, and tick 
like arguments, was Pericles continually employii|f 
to convince them that they were well able to carry <• 
a successful war. 

The Athenians heard him with attention, and fA' 
lowed his advice. They withdrew from the conntiy 

> About three and a half English miles. 

* Above four miles. 

^ About four English miles. 

* About six English miles. 

'^ The whole compass of the walls of Athens was 178 stadili 

or above twenty-two Attic miles. But, according to Dr.A^ 

buthnoty the Attic mile consisted of but 805 paces. HcMi 

the compass of Athena appevro to have been about sevortiA 

English miles. 
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diildr^y their wives, all the furniture of their 
I there, pulling down with their own hands the 
r of which they were built. Their flocks and 
laboring cattle they sent over into Euboea and 
[jacent islands. But this removal was a very 
na business to them, since it had been the an- 
snstom of many of the Athenians to reside at 
in the country. 

I method of living had been more habitual to the 
Lans than to any other Greeks, from their first 
encement as a people. From the time of Ce- 
and their first series of kings down to Theseus> 
. had been inhabited in several distinct towns, 
>f which had its own archons * and its own pry- 
D ; and unless in times of danger, had seldom 
rsQ to the regal authority, since justice was ad- 
ored in every separate borough, and each had a 
it of its own. Sometimes they even warred 
it one another; for instance, the Eleusinians, 
they sided with Enmolpus against Erectbeus. 
rhen the regal power devolved on Theseus, a 
of an extensive understanding, and who knew 
JO govern, in several respects he improved the 
» territory ; and besides, dissolving all the coun- 
nd magistracies of the petty boroughs,' he re- 
i them to the metropolis, as it is at present, and 
tating one grand senate and prytaneum, made it 
oint of union in which all concentred. Their 
te properties he left to them intire, but made 



tat is, magiatntes of its own^ and a common-hall, iB 
those magistrates performed the daties of their office 
ninisterin^ justice, and offering sacrifices, and where 
ad their diet at the pablic expense, 
le number of the boroughs in Attica was one hundred 
Yoatj four* 
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also, and their confederates, took the same measurefc 
Nay, both sides were intent on despatching^' embassies 
to the king,' and to several other barbarian powef% 
wherever they had hope of forming some effectual ift- 
lerest for themselves; and spared no pains to win 
those states over to their alliance which had hitherto 
been independent. In the Lacedaemonian league, be- 
sides the ships already furnished out for them in Italy 
and Sicily, the confederates there were ordered to pire- 
pare a new quota, proportioned to the abilities of the 
several states, that the whole number of their shippiog 
might amount to five hundred. They were, farther, 
to get a certain sum of money in readiness ; but in 
other respects to remain quiet : and till their prepanip 
tions could be completed, never to admit more than 
one Athenian vessel at a time within their ports. The 
Athenians made a careful survey of the streng^ of 
their own alliance, and sent pressing embassies to the 
places round about Peloponnesus, to Corcyra, to Ce- 
phallene, to the Acarnanians, and to Zacynthus ; plainly 
seeing, that if these were in their interests, they might 



' By this means the intestine quarrels of Greece were 
going to throw a power into the hands of the Persian mon- 
arch which he could not obtain by force. Each party could 
cringe to the common enemy, in order to obtain suosidies 
from him to enable them to distress each other. And thus the 
balance of power rested at last in his hands, and he became 
for a time supreme arbiter of Greece. Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of The Acharnians, has described these embassies 
and the Persian monarch too with excessive buffoonery, but 

Xuite too low and ridiculous to auote. He bears hard on ths 
.thenian ambassadors for lengtnening out the time of their 
employ as much as possible for the lucre of the salary paid 
them by the state, which is there mentioned at two drachmas 
a day. Was it either avarice or pubUc rapine, this exorbi- 
tant salary of 15^d, a da^ to an ambassador from the republic 
of Athens to the great king of Persia t 
' Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
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ieeimly attack Peloponnesus on all sides. The minds 
of both parties were not a little elated, but were eager 
after and big with war: for it is natural to man, in the 
eotaroencement of every important enterprise, to be 
■lore than usually alert. The young men, who were 
at this time numerous in Peloponnesus, numerous also 
■t Athens, were for want of experience quite fond of 
the rupture : and all the rest of Greece stood atten- 
tively at gaze on this contention between the two 
principal states. Many oracles were tossed about ; the 
soothsayers sung abundance of predictions, amongst 
Aose who were on the point to break, and even in the 
cities that were yet neutral. Nay, Delos had been - 
lately shook with an earthquake, which it had never 
been before in the memory of the Greeks. It was 
said, and indeed believed, that this was a prognostic 
of something extraordinary to happen ; and all other 
accidents of an uncommon nature whatever were sure 
to be wrested to the same meaning. 

The generality of Greece was indeed at this time 
much the best affected to the Lacedaemonians, who 
gave out the specious pretence that * they were going 
to recover the liberty of Greece,' Every one made it 
both his private passion and his public care to give 
them all possible succor both in word and act; and 
every one thought that the business certainly flagged 
in those places where he himself was not present to 
invigorate proceedings. So general an aversion was 
there at this time formed against the Athenians, when 
some were passionately desirous to throw off their 
yoke, and others apprehensive of falling under their 
subjection. With such preparations and such disposi- 
tions did they run into the war. 

The states in league with either party, on the break- 
ing out of the war, were these : — in confederacy with 
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the Lacedaemonians were all Peloponnesians witbiB 
the isthmus, except the Argives and Achasans; for 
these had treaties subsisting with both parties. But 
of the Achaeans, the Pellenians singly were the first 
who went over, though they were afterwards joined 
by all the rest. Without Peloponnesus were tbe Me- 
gareans, Locrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambracioti, 
Leucadians, Anactorians. Of these they were sup- 
plied with shipping by the Corinthians, Megareana, 
Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, Leuca- 
dians; with horse by the Boeotians, Phocians, Lo* 
orians ; and the other states furnished them with foot. 
This was the confederacy of the Lacedaemonians. With 
the Athenians were the Chians, Lesbians, Plataeaos, 
the Messenians of Naupactus, most of the Acarna^ 
nians, the Corcyreans, Zacynthians, and other states 
tributary to them in so many nations : namely, tbe 
maritime people of Caria, the Dorians* that border on 
the Carians, Ionia, Hellespont, the cities on the coast 
of Thrace, all the islands situated to the east between 
Peloponnesus and Crete, and all the Cyclades, except 
Melos and Thera. Of these, they were supplied with 
shipping by the Chians, Lesbians, Corcyreans ; the 
rest supplied them with foot and with money. This 
was the alliance on both sides, and the ability for the 
war. 

The Lacedaemonians, immediately after the attempt 
on Plataea, sent circular orders to the states both within 
and without Peloponnesus, to draw their quotas of aid 
together, and get every thing in readiness for a foreign 
expedition, as intending to invade Attica. When all 
was ready, they assembled on the day appointed, with 



* These were the Dorians, who were seated in the islands 
9f Rhodes, Cob, and Cnidus, according to t\iQ «o\ioYk»su 
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two-thirds of the force of every state, at the isthmns. 
When the whole army was thus drawn together,^ 
Archidamus, king of the LacedaemoDians, who com- 
manded in the expedition, convened the commanders 
from all the auxiliary states, with all those that were 
in authority, and most fitting to he present, and ad- 
dressed them as follows : — 

' Peloponnesians and allies, many are the expedi- 
tions in which our fathers have been engaged both 
within and without Peloponnesus. Even some of us, 
who are more advanced in years, are by no means 
unexperienced in the business of war. Yet never be- 
fore did we take the field with a force so great as the 
present : but, numerous and formidable in arms as we 
may now appear, we are however marching against a 
most powerful state. Thus is it incumbent on us to 
show ourselves not inferior in valor to our fathers, nor 
to sink below the expectations of the world. The eyes 
of all Greece are fixed attentively on our motions. 
Their good-will to us, their hatred to the Athenians, 
make them wish for our success in all our under- 
takings. It is therefore our business, without placing 
too great confidence in superior numbers, or trusting 
to the presumption that our enemies dare not come out 
to fight us ; for no reasons like these, to relax our dis- 
cipline, or break the regularity of our march ; but, the 
commander of every confederate body and every pri- 
vate soldier ought to keep within himself the constant 
expectation of being engaged in action. Uncertain 
are the turns of war ; great events start up from a 
small beginning, and assaults are given from indigna- 
tion : nay, frequently an inferior number engaging 
with caution has proved too hard for a more nume- 

* Plutarch informs us that the number amounted to sixty 
thousand men. 
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rotu body, whom contempt of their enemy expot 
attacks for which they are not pret»red. On h( 
ground, it is always the duty of soldiers to be : 
lutely bold, and keep ready for action with prope; 
cumspection. Thus will tbey be always ready t 
tack with spirit, and be most firmly secured agai 
surprise. 

* We are not marching against a people wh 
unable to defend themselves, but excellently well 
lified in every respect ; so that we may certain] 
pend on their advancing against us to give us b 
not yet perhaps in motion, so long as no enem 
pears ; but most assuredly so when once they i 
in their territory wasting and destroying theii 
stance. All men must kindle into wrath whe 
common injuries are unexpectedly done them ; 
manifest outrage glares before them. Reflectioi 
may indeed have lost its power, but resentmeni 
atrongly impels them to resistance. Some thin} 
this may more reasonably be looked for from the 
nians than from other people. They esteem then 
worthy to command others ; and their spirit ia 
turned to make than to suffer depredations. A 
so formidable a people are we now to march ; a 
the event, whatever it be, shall we acquire the gi 
glory or disgrace for our ancestors and ourselve 
it therefore be the business of every man to foil 
<»mmander; observant in every point of discipli 
the rules of war, and obeying with expedition 1 
ders you receive. The finest spectacle and the t 
est defence is the uniform observation of discip] 
a numerous army.' 

When Archidamus had finished his oration ai 
missed the assembly, the first thing he did was s 
to Athena Melesippus a Spartan, the son of Dia 
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lo try whether the Athenians were grown any thing 
more pliant, since they found an army on the march 
tgainst them. But they would not allow him to come 
into the city, nor grant him a puhlic audience : for the 
advice of Pericles had before this gained the general 
assent, that ' no herald or embassy should be received 
from the Lacedsemonians so long as they were in the 
field against them.' They sent him back therefore un- 
heard ; and ordered him ' to quit their territories that 
very day ; that farther, the Lacedaemonians should re- 
tire within their own frontier ; and then, if they had 
any thing to transact with them, should send their 
ambassadors for the purpose/ They even commis- 
sioned some person to guard Melesippus back, that he 
might have no conference with any person whatever. 
When he was brought to the borders, and received his 
dismission, he parted from them with these words : — 
' This day is the beginning of great woes to the Gre- 
eians/ On his return to the camp, Archidamus was 
conTinoed that the Athenians were inflexible as ever ; 
so that he immediately dislodged and advanced with 
his army into their territories. The Boeotians sent 
their quota of foot and their horse to join the Pelo- 
ponnesians in this expedition, but with the rest of 
their forces they marched towards Plateea, and laid the 
country waste. 

Whilst the Peloponnesians were yet assembling at 
the isthmus, or yet on the march, before they had 
entered Attica, Pericles the son of Xantippus, who 
with nine others had been appointed to command the 
Athenian forces, when he saw an irruption from the 
Peloponnesians unavoidable, had conceived a suspi- 
cion that Archidamus, whom the hospitable' inter- 

' The tie of hospitality was sacred and inviolable amongst 
THUG* VOL. I. K 
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-coarse bad made his friend, from a principle of good 
nature willing to oblige him, would leave his lands 
untouched, or might be ordered to do so by the policy 
of the Lacedaemonians, as they had already demanded 
an excommunication on his account ; by which means 
he must certainly incur the public jealousy. He de- 
islared therefore to the Athenians, in a general assem* 
bly of the people, that ' though Archidamus was hif 
friend, he should not be so to the prejudice of the 
state; and that if the enemy spared his lands and 
houses in the general ravage, he made a free donation 
of them to the public : so that for any accident of that 
nature he ought not to fall under their censure.' He 
then exhorted all who were present, as he had done 
before, ' to prepare vigorously for war, and to with* 
draw all their effects from out of the country ; by no 
means to march out against the '^nemy, but keep within 
the walls, and mind only the defence of the city : to 
fit out their navy, in which their strength principally 
consisted, and keep a tight rein over all their depend- 
ents. By the large tributes levied on those, he said, 
their power was chiefly to be supported ; since success 
in war was a constant result from prudent measures 

the ancients. It was a necessary exertion of homanity at 
first from tLe want of inns and lodging-houses, and was fre- 
quently improved into friendship and endearment. This be- 
tween Pericles and Archidamus was merely of a private na- 
ture, between the royal family of Sparta and a principal one 
in the republic of Athens. The family of Alcibiades was the 
public host of the Spartan state, and entertained their ambas- 
sadors and public ministers. The state of Athens had like- 
wise in all places a public host who lodged their ministers. 
Yet amongst private persons it was a frank disinterested tie; 
when once they had eaten salt together, or sat at the same 
table, they regarded themselves as under mutual obligationBi 
which small points ought not to abolish. They who swerved 
from this laudable custom through caprice or ingratitude 
were looked on as infamous, execrable persons. 
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«ii4 plcntifal Supplies.' He exhorted them by no 
IDcans to let their spirits droop; since, besides their 
certain revenue, six hundred talents were annually 
•paid them by their tributary states ; and they had still 
in the citadel six thousand talents of silver coined/ 
Their primary fund was nine thousand seven hundred 
talents ; out of which had been taken what defrayed 
the expense of refitting the gates of the citadel, of 
other public works, and the exigences of Potidaea: 
* That, besides this, they had gold and silver uncoined, 
both in public and private repositories ; many valuable 
rases destined for religious uses and their public so- 
lemnities ; and the Persian spoils, the whole value of 
trhich would not amount to less than five hundred 
talents/ He mentioned farther, 'the great wealth 
that was stored up in other temples, which they had 
a right to use ; and if this right should be denied them, 
Ibey might have recourse to the golden ornaments of 
the goddess herself/ He declared, 'that her image 
had about it to the weight of forty talents of gold 
without alloy ; all which might be taken off from the 
statue : that, for the preservation of their country, it 
might lawfully be employed ;' but added, ' that it 
ought afterwards to be amply replaced/ In this man- 
ner did he render them confident that their funds of 
money would suffice.- He told them, farther, that 



■ The account here given shows Athens at this time to 
have been a very opulent state. Reduced to English money 
it stands thus : the tribute paid them annually amounted to 
116,250/. sterling. The fund yet remaining in the citadel 
was 1,162,500/. sterling. They had expended lately on their 
pablic if^orks 3,700 talents, which is equal to 716,875/. ster- 
ling. The weight of the gold on the statue of Minerva was 
forty talents, which, computing the talents only at 65/. tro^, 
to avoid fractions, and the gold at 41. sleiVm^ ^"(i qmuv:.^^ 
amounts in value to 124,8001, sterling. 
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^ they had thirteen thousand men that w(rt« 
armor, exclnsiye of those that were in ganifoni 
the sixteen thousand on the g^ard of the city i* ; 
large a number, draughted from the yoangvs 
oldest citizens and sojourners who wore the 
armor, was employed in this service on the flrsi 
sion of their enemies : for the length of the Phi 
wall to the place where it joined the circle of tt 
was thirty-five stadia ;' and that part of the d 
wall which was guarded was forty-three in la 
but that which lay between the long wall and the 
lerian had no guard. The long walls continued 
to the Pineus are forty stadia,' but the outers 
•them only was guarded. The whole compass 
Pirasus, including Munychia, is sixty stadia ;^ bi 
•only one half of this had a guard.' fie then s 
them, that ' they had, including the archers thi 
mounted, twelve hundred horsemen, sixteen h 
archers, and three hundred triremes fit for se 
great in general, and no less in any one artic 
the military provisions of the Athenians, wl 
Peloponnesians had formed the design of ii 
them, and both sides began the ^ar. These, a 
like arguments, was Pericles continually em] 
to convince them that they were well able to c 
a successful war. 

The Athenians heard him with attention, i 
lowed his advice. They withdrew from the 

1 About three and a half English miles* 

* Above four miles. 

* About four English miles. 
^ About six English miles. 

<^ The whole compass of the walls of Athens was 1 

t>r above twenty -two Attic miles. But, according t 

buthnot, the Attic mile consisted of but 805 paces. 

the compass of Athena appeua to have been about i 

English miles. 
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flieir cliildreii, tbeir wiyes, all the furniture of their 
hooBea there, pulling down with their own hands the 
timber of which they were built. Their flocks and 
fteir laboring cattle they sent over into Euboea and 
the a^i^^^^Q^ islands. But this removal was a very 
grifiTOUs business to them, since it had been the an* 
Mat eustom of many of the Athenians to reside at 
]Hg« in the country. 

This method of living had been more habitual to the 
Aflienians than to any other Greeks, from their first 
commencement as a people. From the time of Ce- 
vops and their first series of kings down to Theseus^ 
Attica had been inhabited in several distinct towns, 
meb of which had its own archons ^ and its own pry- 
tnenm ; and unless in times of dai^er, had seldom 
nconrse to the reg^ authority, since justice was ad- 
ministered in every separate borough, and each had a 
eomicil of its own. Sometimes they even warred 
■gainst one another; for instance, the Elensinians, 
iHten they sided with Eumolpus against Erectheus. 
Bat when the regal power devolved on Theseus, a 
man of an extensive understanding, and who knew 
Ibow to govern, in several respects he improved the 
vkole territory ; and besides, dissolving all the coun- 
cila and magistracies of the petty boroughs,' he re- 
moved them to the metropolis, as it is at present, and 
constitnting one grand senate and prytaneum, made it 
the point of union in which all concentred. Their 
private properties he left to them intire, but made 



> That is, magistrttes of its own» and a common-hall, is 
which those magistrates performed the duties of their office 
a administering justice, and offering sacrifices, and where 
they had their diet at the pablic expense. 

' The number of the boronghi in Attica was one hundx^d 
md aevADty four* 
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them rest contented with Athens alone for their dty i 
which, when all its subjects were now jointly contri* 
bating to its support, was quickly enlarged, and deli- 
rered so by Theseus to the succeeding kings. In me- 
inory of this, from the days of Theseus quite down to 
the present time, the Athenians have held an anniTer- 
sary solemnityto the goddess, which they call SynoBcift 
or Cohabitation. Before this, that which is now the 
citadel, and that part which lies on the south side of 
the citadel, was all the city. The temples built eithelr 
within the citadel or without sufficiently show it : for 
in the south part of the city, particularly, stand the 
temples of the Olympian Joye, of the Pythian Apolk, 
of Terra, and of Bacchus in Limnae, in honor of 
whom the old bacchanalian feasts are celebrated mi 
the twelfth day of the month Anthesterion :' which 



' The English reader may perhaps call this a hard word, 
but I hope will not be frightened. The names of other Attic 
months will occur in the sequel, which I shall leave as I find 
them, because no exact correspondence has been found out 
between the Attic months which were lunar, and those now 
in use. M. Tourreil, the celebrated French translator of De- 
mosthenes, has made it a very serious point. ' I have long 
doubted/ says he, ' whether in my translation I should give 
the montiis their old Greek names, or such as they have in our 
language. The reason that made me balance, is the impossi- 
bility of computing the months so that they shall answer ex- 
actly to our French. My first determination was to date 
in our own manner; I chose to be less exact, rather than 
frighten the greatest part of my readers bv words to which 
they are not accustomed. For what French ears would not 
be appalled at the words Thargelion, Boedromion, Elaphe- 
bolion,' ficct He then gives reasons for retaining Greek ones ; 
and adds, * I declare then, once for all, that I am far from pe- 
dantically affecting the terms of an old calendar conceivea in 
a language barbarous to numbers of people, who, shocked aft 
the sound, would perhaps impute to me a taste which, thank 
God, I have not. I protest that to my ear, no less than to 
4hmT»; the French name of the word would be more pleasing. 
Mad would Bound better. But neither M&^ d&'^cws^v^^t'viy 
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ctistom is still retained to this day by the lodiatts of 
Attic descent. All the other ancient temples are seated 
in the same quarter. Near it also is the fountain, now 
called the Enueakrounos or Nine-pipe, from the manner 
in which it was embellished by the tyrants ;' but for- 
merly^ when all the springs were open, called Cal- 
)irhoe ; and which, as near at hand, they preferred on 
the most solemn occasions. And that ancient custom 
18 to this day preserved, by making use of the same 
water in connubial and many other religious rites. 
And farther, it is owing to such their ancient residence 
in the citadel that it is eminently called by the Athe- 
nians to this very day, The city. 

In the same manner above mentioned were the 
Athenians for a long series of time scattered about 
the country, in towns and communities at their own 
discretion. And as not only the more ancient, but 
even the latter Athenians, quite down to the present 
waTy had still retained the custom of dwelling about 
the country with their families, the general removals 
into the city, after they were formed into one body, 
were attended ' with no small embarrassment ; and 

cions complaisance has been able to prevail with me to ex- 
pose myself to reproaches, for knowingly leading others into 
mistake, and using words appropriated to Roman and solar 
months, which have no correspondence with the lunar or 
Attic' He says a deal on the subiect so little affecting his 
countrymeut that since his death they have a^ain thrown all 
the Greek terms into the margin, and placed in the text the 
incongruous modem ones for the sake of the familiar sounds. 
If the English reader be as delicate he may read April or 
May at his option. The ablest chronologers are unable to 
exchange them into currency with any tolerable exactness. 
A great deal of learning might be also displayed about the 
days of the month, and the Grecian method of counting them : 
but as it is exceeding easy to translate these rights le«iri!L\.iv^ 
may be excused in a point where no light \a "wwilYa^m 
i The PiffiatntidtB, 
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particularly now, when they had been refittbg' 
honses, and reBettling tbemselyes after the Pe 
inyasion. It gave them a very sensible grief and 
eem to think, that they must forsake their halnta 
and temples, which, from long antiquity, it had 
their forefathers' and their own religions care tx 
quent ; that they must quite alter their scene ol 
and each abandon as it were his native home. 1 
they were come into the city, some few had h 
ready for their reception, or sheltered themselTei 
their friends and relations. The grater part 
forced to settle in the less frequented quarters c 
city, in all the buildings sacred to the gods and h 
except those in the citadel, the Eleusiniaa, am 
other from whence they were excluded by rel 
awe. There was indeed a spot of ground bekr 
citadel, called the Pclasgic, which to turn i 
dwelling-place, had not only been thought profon 
but was expressly forbid by the close of a lin 
Pythian oracle, which said, 

Best is Fe^asgic empty. 

Yet this sudden urgent necessity constrained tl 
convert it to such a use. To me, I own, that 
seems to have carried a different meaning fron 
they gave it : for the calamities of Athens d 
flow from the profane habitation of this place, bu 
the war which laid them under a necessity of ei 
ing it in such a manner. The oracle makes no 
tion of the war, but only hints that its being 
time inhabited would be attended with public i 
tune. Many of them, farther, were forced to 
themselves within the turrets of the walls, or wl 
they could find. a vacant corner. The city ii 
*» We to receive so large a conflux, oi ^^eo^^ft, Bu^( 
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vud0 the long^ walls, asd a great part of the Pireeiu» 
ware portioned out to them for little dwellings. At 
fte tame time they were busied in the military prepa« 
ntioDB, gathering together the confederate forces, and 
ittiiig out a fleet of one hundred ships to infest Pelo- 
pomiesas. In affairs of such great importance were 
(ke Athenians engaged. 

The Peloponnesian army, advancing forwards, came 
ip first to Oenoe, through which they designed to 
keak into Attica. Encamping before it, they made 
teadj their engines and all other necessaries for baf- 
tnii^ the walls. For Ocnoe, being a frontier town 
hetween Attica and Boeotia, was walled about, since 
tiie Athenians were used, on the breaking out of war, 
to throw a garrison into it. The enemy made great 
poreparations for assaulting it, and by this and other 
lieans spent no little time before it. 
• This delay was the occasion of drawing very heavy 
eensures on Archidamus. He had before this beeii 
tiionght too dilatory in gathering together the con- 
federate army, and too much attached to the Athe- 
nians, because he never declared warmly for the war. 
Bat after the army was drawn together, his long stay 
■t the isthmus, and the slow marches he had from 
thence, exposed him to calumny, which was still 
heightened by the length of the siege of Oenoe ; for, 
IB this interval of delay, the Athenians had without 
laolestation withdrawn all their effects from the coun- 
try, though it was the general opinion that, had the Pe- 
k|K>nnesians advanced with expedition, they might un- 
doabtedly have seized them, were it not for these dila- 
tory proceedings of Archidamus. Under such a weight 
of resentment did Archidamus still lie with his army 
before Oenoe. His remissness was said to be owing 
to his prejnmptioo^ that the At\ieii\8AA, VL ^^^vc Vkctv^ 
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tory Was spared, would make some concessidns, 
that they dreaded nothing more thaii to see i1 
stroyed. But after their assault on Oenoe, an< 
successive miscarriage of all the methods employ 
take it, the Athenians still resolutely refraining 
the least show of submission, they broke up the 
and marched into Attica, in the height of sun 
when the harvest was ripe, about eighty days aftc 
Thebans had miscarried in the surprise of PL 
They were still comnianded by Archidamus, s< 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, and hi 
formed their camp began their devastations. ' 
first of all ravaged Eleusis and the plain of Thri 
Near Rheiti they encountered and put to flight a ] 
of Athenian horse. Then they advanced farther 
the country through Cecropia, leaving mount JSgi 
on their right, till they came to Achamae, the gre 
of all those which are called the boroughs of At) 
They sat down before it, and having fortified 
camp, continued a long time there, laying all th( 
jacent country waste. 

The design of Archidamus in stopping thus b< 
Acharnae, keeping there his army ready for battle 
not marching down there this first campaign iiit 
plains, is said to be this. He presumed that the I 
nians, who florished at that time in a numerous yi 
and who never before had been so well prepare< 
war, would probably march out against him, 
would not sit quiet whilst their lands were rav 
before their eyes. But when he had advance 
Eleusis and the plain of Thriasia without anj; 
sistance, he had a mind to try whether laying siej 
Acharaae would provoke them to come out. 
place seemed farther to him a convenient spot 1 
long eii«ajDpmeut. BeaVdea> \xq c^^wld wot persi 
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himself that the Acharnians, so considerable a body 
amoDg^t the citizens of Athens, for three thousand of 
them now wore the heavy annor, could see with pa- 
tience their own properties ruined by hostile devas* 
tation, without inciting all their fellow-citizens to 
msh out to battle. And if the Athenians would not 
eome out against them this campaign, he might ano- 
ther campaign with greater security extend his devaa^ 
tation even to the very walls of Athens. He thought 
it not likely that the Acharnians, when all their lands 
had been ruined in this manner, would cheerfully run 
into hazards to prevent the losses of others,* and that 
hence much dissension might be kindled up amongst 

* Aristophanes wrote his comedy of The Acharnians on this 
plan, and abundantly ridiculed the public conduct as inju- 
rious to the citizens of Athens. Though it was not brought 
on the stage till the sixth year of the war, it amply shows us 
how the Acharnians resented their being thus exposed to the 
ravaf;e of the enemy ; and how the wits, that lived on the 
public passions, helped still more to exasperate tbem, and 
misrepresented the measures of the ablest politicians, and 
who perfectly well understood, and aimed at the general wel* 
&ie of the whole community, as weak, corrupt, and mis- 
chievous. No care to redress, and no commiseration for the 
Achamians, as Dicsopolis hints, who was one of that bo- 
rough. ' Ajid what, it will be said, can this possibly be 
helped? Be helped, do you say 1 why not? Tell me, if yon 
can. Suppose only that a Lacedsmonian had stood across in 
his skiff to Seriphus, and after killing a favorite lap-dog, got 
off again safe : Would ye now in this case sit still ? Quite 
the contrary. You would immediately be putting out to sea 
with three hundred sail of ships : Athens would roar with the 
tnmult of soldiers ; the captains of vessels would be shout- 
^S* P&7 delivering, and our gold flying about. What a bustle 
would there be in Uie long portico ! what distributing of pro- 
visions, skins, thongs, casks full of olives, onions in nets, &o. 
&c. &c. ; the decks would be crowded with seamen. What a 
(dashing of oars, music sounding, boatswains bawling ! no- 
thing but hurry and confusion. Such, I am well assured, 
would then be the case.' 
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them. Of these imaginary schemes was Arehidamvs 
full, whilst be lay before Achamse. 
- The Athenians, so long as the enemy remained alioiit 
Elensis and the plain of Thriasia, conceired some hopoi 
that they would adrance so farther* They put one 
toother in mind that Pleistoanax, son of Pmsmiiw^ 
king of the Lacedemonians, when fourteen years be- 
fore this war he invaded Attica with an army of PeliH 
ponnesians, came only as far as to Elensis and Tbri«s» 
and then retreated without penetrating any farther: 
that, on this account he had been banished Sparta, be* 
cause it looked as if he had been bribed to such an 
unseasonable retreat. But when they saw the enemy 
advanced to Acharnss, which was distant but sixty 
stadia' from Athens, they thought their incursioos 
Were no longer to be endured. It appeared, as it rea- 
sonably might, a heavy grievance, to have all their in- 
lands thus ravaged within their sight : a scene likt 
this the younger sort never had beheld, nor the elder 
but once — in the Persian war. The bulk of the people, 
but especially the younger part, were for sallying out 
and fighting, and not to stand tamely looking on the 
insult. Numbers of them assembled together in a 
tumultuous manner, which was the rise of grreat con- 
fusion, some loudly demanding to march out against 
the enemy, and others restraining them from iL The 
Soothsayers gave out all manner of predictions, which 
every hearer interpreted by the key of his own pas- 
sions. The Achamians, regarding themselves as no 
contemptible part of the Athenian body, because their 
lands had been wasted, in a most earnest manner in- 
sisted on a sally. The whole city was in a ferment, 

^ About six English milos* 
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•ad all fheir reeentment centred on Pericles. They 
quite forgot the prudent conduct he had formerly 
planned out for them. They reproached him as a 
general that durst not head them against their enemies, 
and regarded him as author of all the miseries which 
their city endured. 

Pericles seeing their minds thus chagrined by the 

Ineaent state of their affairs, and in consequence of 

fliifl intent on unadvisable measures, but assured 

within himself of the prudence of his own conduct in 

thus restraining tiiem from action, called no general 

aasembly of the people, nor held any public consulta^ 

Hon, lest passion, which was more alive than judgment, 

■Mould throw them into indiscretions. He kept strict 

guard in the city, and endeavored as much as possible 

to preserve the public quiet. Yet he was always 

■ending out small parties of horse, to prevent any 

damage that might be done near the city, by adven- 

tnrons stragglers from the army. By this means, there 

happened once at Phrygii a skirmish between one troop 

of the Athenian horse, accompanied by some Thessa- 

lians, and the horsemen of Boeotia, in which the 

Athenians and Thessalians maintained their ground, 

till some heavy-armed foot reinforced the Boeotian 

horse. Then they were forced to turn about, and some 

ibw both Thessalians and Athenians were slain. How« 

ever, they fetched off their bodies the same day with-- 

out the enemy's leave, and the next day the Pelopon- 

nesians erected a trophy. — The aid sent now by the 

Thessalians was in consequence of an ancient alliance 

between them and the Athenians. These auxiliaries 

consisted of Larisseans, Pharsalians, Parasians, Cra- 

nonians, Peirasians, Gyrtonians, Pherseans. Those 

from Larissa were commanded by Polymedes and 

Aristonus^ each heading those of Vua ontdl I^Osl^'q^N 
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thoae from PfaarBalus by Menon ; and fboie frem 1 
Test of the cities had their respective commanders. 

The PelopoDDesians, when the Athenians made 
«how of coming out against them, broke up fin 
Achame, and laid waste some other of the Atheai 
boroughs, which lay between the moantain» Pamed 
and Brillssus. 

During the time of these incnrsions, the Athenii 
sent out the hundred ships they had already eqnipp 
and which had on board a thousand heayy-ara 
soldiers and four hundred archers, to infest the co 
of Peloponnesus. The commanders in the expedit 
were Carcinus, son of Xenotimus, Proteas, son 
Epicles, and Socrates, son of Antigenes. Under tfa 
-orders the fleet so furnished out weighed anchor f 
sailed away. 

The Peloponnesians, continuing in Attica till p 
Tisions began to fail them, retired not by the sa 
route they came in, but marched away through Boeol 
and passing by Oropus, they wasted the tract 
ground called Piraice, which was occupied by 
Oropians, who were subject to Athens. On their 
turn into Peloponnesus, the army was dispersed i 
their several cities. 

After their departure, the Athenians settled 
proper stations for their guards both by land and t 
in the same disposition as they were to continue to 
end of the war. They also made a decree, that 
thousand talents should be taken from the fund 
treasure in the citadel, and laid by itself; that 1 
sum should not be touched, but the expense of the \ 
be defrayed from the remainder ; and, that if any < 
moved or voted for converting this money to any of 
use than the necessary defence of the city, in case 
enemy attacked it by sea, be sbould suffer the pena 
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hi death/ Beside this, they selected ereiy year aii 
bnodred of their best triremes, with the due number 
of able commanders. These also they made it capital 
to use on any other occasion than that extremity for 
which the reserve of money was destined. 

The Athenians on board the fleet of one hundred 
tail on the coasts of Peloponnesus, being joined by the 
Goroyreans, in fifty ships, and by some other of their 
oonfederates in those parts, hovered for a time and in* 
fested the coast, and at last made a descent, and as* 
sanlted Methone, a town of Laconia, whose walls were 
bat weak and poorly manned. It happened that Bra-* 
sidaSy^ the son of Tellis, a Spartan, had then the com- 
mand of a garrison near Methone. He wos sensible 
of the danger it was in, and set forwards with one 
handred heavy-armed to its relief. The Athenian 
army was then scattered about the country, and their 
attention directed only to the walls ; by which means, 
making a quick march through the midst of their 
quarters, he threw himself into Methone, and with the 
loss of but a few who were intercepted in the passage ^ 
effectually secured the town. For this bold exploit 
he was the first man, of all who signalised themselves 
in this war, that received the public commendation at 

' Here the name of Brasidas first occurs, and I must beg 
tfaeYeader to note him as one who is to make no ordinary fi- 
gure in the sequel. Trained up through the regular and se** 
vera discipline of Sparta, he was brave, vigilant, and active. 
He was second to none of his countrymen m those good qua- 
lities which did honor to the Spartans ; and was free from all 
the blemishes which their peculiarity of education was apt to 
throw on them, such as haughtiness of carriage, ferocity o^ 
temper, and an arrogance which studied no deference or con- 
descension to others. He serves his country much by his 
valor and military conduct, and more by his gentle, humane, 
and engaging behavior. In a word, the distinguishing excel- 
lences both of the Spartan and Athenian characters seem to 
bfire been united in this Brasidas. 
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Sparta. On this the Athenians le-embaiked and me 
away, and coming np to Pheia* a town of £lia» t 
raraged the country for two days together. A b 
of picked men of the lower Elis, with some «) 
Eleans that were got together from the adjacent eo 
try^ endeavored to stop their devastationsy but coi 
to a skirmish, were defeated by them* But a st 
arising, and their ships being exposed to danger ob 
open coast, they went immediately on board, and i 
ing round the cape of Ichthys, got into the hadM 
Pheia. The Messenians in the mean time, and i 
others who had not been able to gain their ships, 
marched over land and got possession of the jd 
Soon after the ships, being now come about, s 
into the harbor, took them on board, and quitting 
place, put out again to sea. By this time a great i 
of Eleans was drawn together to succor it; but 
Athenians had sailed away to other parts of the o 
where they carried on their depredations. 

About the same time, the Athenians had sent a 
of thirty sail to infest the coast about Locris, an 
the same time to guard Euboea. This fleet was < 
manded by Cleopompus, the son of Clinias, 
making several descents, plundered many man 
places, and took Thronium. He carried from tli 
some hostages, and at Alope defeated a body of 
crians who were marching to its relief. 

The same summer, the Athenians transported 
^gina all the inhabitants, not only the men, bu 
children and the women, reproaching them as the 
cipal authors of the present war : and judging 
might securely keep possession of ^Egina, whid 
so near to Peloponnesus, if they peopled it wj 
colony of their own, with this view, not long i 
they fixed some of their own people in possessi 
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it The Lacedsem onions receiyed the iEginetse on their 
eaqpuloion, and assigned them Thyraea for their place 
of residence, and the country ahout it for their sub- 
sistence, not only on account of their own enmity to 
tke Athenians, but the particular obligations they lay 
under to the iEginetao for the succor they had given 
them in the time of the earthquake and the insurrection 
of the helots. The district of Thyrsea lies between 
Argia and Laconia, declining quite down to the sea. 
Here some of them fixed their residence, but the rest 
were dispersed into other parts of Greece. 

The same summer, on the first day of the lunar 
moDih, at which time alone it can possibly fall out, 
there was an eclipse of the sun in the afternoon. The 
sua looked for a time like the crescent of the moon, 
and some stars appeared, but the full orb shone out 
afterwards in all its lustre. 

The same summer also, the Athenians, who had 
hitherto regarded as their enemy Nymphodorus, the 
son of Pythes of Abdera, whose sister was married to 
Sitalces, and who had a great influence over him, made 
him their public friend, and invited him to Athens. 
They hoped by this to gain over Sitalces, the sou of 
Teres, king of Thrace, to their alliance. This Teres, 
father of Sitalces, was the first who made the kingdom 
of Odrysae the largest in all Thrace : for the greater 
part of the Thraciaus are free, and governed by their 
own laws. But this Teres was not in the least related 
to Tereus, who married from Athens Procne, the 
daughter of Pandion, nor did they both belong to the 
same part of Thrace. Tereus lived in Daulia, a city 
of that proi-ince which is now called Phocis, and which 
in his time was inhabited by Thracians. Here it was 
that the women executed the tragical bu&vci^s^ q^ lVj^\ 
and many poets who make mention oi t\xQ n\^NAX\%^^< 
THVC. VOL. I. ^ 
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do it by the name of the Daulian bird. And it iff 
more probable that Pandion married his daughter to a 
person at this lesser distance from him, from the view 
of mutual advantage, than to one seated at Odrywe, 
which is many days' journey farther off. But Teres, 
whose name is not the same with Tereus, was the first 
king of Odrysae, and compassed the regal power by 
violence. This man's son Sitalces the Athenians ad« 
mitted into their alliance, hoping he might gain over 
to their side the cities of Thrace and Perdiccas. Nym-^ 
phodorus arriving at Athens finished the alliance witii 
Sitalces, and made his son Sadocus an Athenian. He 
also undertook to bring the war now in Thrace to an 
end, and to persuade Sitalces to send to the Athenians 
a body of Thracian horsemen and targeteers. He also 
reconciled Perdiccas to the Athenians by procuring 
for him the restitution of Therme : immediately after 
which Perdiccas joined the Athenians and Phormio in 
the expedition against the Chalcideans. Thus was Si- 
talces, the son of Teres, a Thracian king, and Perdiccas,' 
the son of Alexander, a Macedonian king, brought into 
the Athenian league. 

The Athenians, in the fleet of one hundred sail, still 
continuing their cruise on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
took Solium, a fort belonging to the Corinthians, and 
delivered the place with the district of land belonging 

* Macedonia at this time was not reckoned a part of Greece, 
and both king and people were regarded as barbarians. 
Alexander, father of this Perdiccas, was obliged to plead an 
Argive pedigree, in order to assist at the Olympic games. 
And Perdiccas now himself, whose successor, Alexanofer the 
Great, not many years after, was leader of Greece and con' 
queror of Asia, was at this time balancing between the Lace^ 
da^monians and Athenians, important to either merely as a 
neighbor to their colonies in Thrace. The Greek generals 
rrill be sometimes seen in this history to use the monarch of 
Macedonia very cavalierly. 
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to it to the Palirensians, excluflively of other Acarna- 
nians. They took also hy storm Astaciis ; of which 
£7archns was tyrant, whom they forced to fly away, 
and added the town to their own association. Sailing 
from hence to the island Cephallene, they reduced it 
without a hattle. Cephallene lies towards Acarnania 
and Leucas, and has four cities ; the Pallensians, Cra- 
nians, Samaeans, Pronseans. Not long after this the 
fleet sailed hack to Athens. 

In the autumn- of this summer the Athenians with 
all their forces, citizens and sojourners, made an in- 
cursion into the territories of Megara, under the com- 
mand of Pericles the son of Xantippus. Those also 
who had heen cruising ahout Peloponnesus in the fleet 
of one hundred sail (for they were now at ^gina), 
finding on their return that all their fellow-citizens 
had marched in the general expedition against Me- 
gara, followed them with the fleet, and came up to 
them. By this means the army of the Athenians he- 
came the largest they had ever at any time got toge- 
ther ; the city heing now in its most florishing state, 
and as yet uninfected with the plague : for there were 
of Athenian citizens only no less than ten thousand 
heavy-armed, exclusive of the three thousand who 
were now at Potidsea : the sojourners of Athens who 
marched out along wi^h them were not fewer than 
three thousand heavy-armed: they had, hesides, a 
very large numher of light-armed soldiers. They laid 
waste the greatest part of the country, and then re- 
turned to Athens. Every succeeding year of the war 
the Athenians constantly repeated these incursions 
into the territories of Megara ; sometimes with their 
cavalry, and sometimes with all their united force, till 
at last they made themselves masteiB oi ^\^^^« 

In the close of the summer Atalanta, wv\^w[v^Vivcv% 
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near the Locrians of Opus, till now aninhabited, wn 
fortified and garrisoned by the Athenians, to prevent 
the pirates of Opus, and other parts of Locris, froiA 
annoying Eubcea. These were the transactions of the 
summer, after the departure of the Peloponnesians out 
of Attica. 

The winter following, Evarchus the Acamaniany who 
had a great desire to recover Astacus, prevailed with 
the Corinthians to carry him thither, with a fleet of 
forty ships, and a force of fifteen hundred heavy- 
armed, and endeavor to re-establish him. He himself 
also hired some auxiliaries for the same purpose. This 
armament was commanded by Euphymadas, son of 
Aristonymus, Timoxenus, son of Timocrates, and Eu- 
machus, son of Chrysis ; who sailing thither executed 
^ their business. They had a mind to endeavor the re- 
duction of some others of the maritime towns of Acar* 
nania, but miscarrying in every attempt they made, 
they returned home : but in their passage touching at 
Cephallene, and debarking on the lands of the Cra- 
nians, they were treacherously inveigled into a confe- 
rence, where the Cranians falling suddenly on them, 
killed some of their men. It was not without diffi- 
culty that they drew the others safely ofi", and gained 
their own ports. 

But the same winter the Athenians, in conformity 
to the established custom of their country, solemnised 
a public funeral for those who had been first killed in 
this war, in the manner as follows : — 

The bones of the slain are brought to a tabernacle 

erected for the purpose three days before ; and all are 

at liberty to deck out the remains of their friends at 

their own discretion. But when the grand procession 

ia made, the cypress coffins are drawn on C4urriage8, 

oae /br every tribe ; in eacb of ^\k\c\i m:^ ^^^^wrate^l 
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contained the bones of all who helon^d to that tribe. 
One sumptuous bier is carried along empty for those 
that are lost, whose bodies could not be found amongst 
die slain. All who are willing, both citizens and 
strangers, attend the solemnity ; and the women who 
were related to the deceased stand near the sepulchre 
groaning and lamenting. They deposit the remains in 
the public sepulchre, which stands in the finest suburb 
of the city ; for it has been the constant custom here 
to bury all who fell in war, except those at Marathon, 
whose extraordinary yalor they judged proper to ho- 
nor with a sepulchre on the field of battle. As soon 
as they are interred some one selected for the office 
by the public voice, and ever a person in great esteem 
for his understanding, and of high dignity amongst 
them, pronounces over them the decent panegyric: 
and this done, they depart. Through, all the war, as 
the occasions recurred, this method was constantly 
observed. But over these, the first victims of it, Pe- 
ricles son of Xantippus was appointed to speak. So, 
when the proper time was come, walking from the 
sepulchre, and mounting a lofty pulpit erected for the 
purpose, from whence he might be heard more dis- 
tinctly by the company, he thus began : — 

' Many of those who have spoken before me on these 
occasions have commended the author of that law which 
i^re are now obeying for having instituted an oration 
to the honor of those who sacrifice their lives in fight- 
ing for their country. For my part, I think it sufli- 
cient for men who have approved their virtue in ac- 
tion, by action to be honored for it, by such as you see 
the public gratitude now performing about this fu- 
neral ; and, that the virtues of many ought not to be 
endangered by the management of any one person, 
when their credit must precariously ^e^^w^ oti\\\^ 
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oration, which may be good and may be bad. Diffi-* 
cnlt indeed it is, judiciously to handle a subject, where 
even probable truth will hardly gain assent. The 
hearer, enlightened by ^ long acquaintance, and warm 
in his affection, may quickly pronounce every thing 
unfavorably expressed, in respect to what he wishes 
and what he knows, whilst the stranger pronounces all 
exaggerated, through envy of those deeds which he is 
conscious are above his own achievement: for the 
praises bestowed on others are then only to be en- 
dured when men imagine they can do those feats 
they hear to have been done ; they envy what they 
cannot equal, and immediately pronounce it false* 
Yet, as this solemnity has received its sanction from 
the authority of our ancestors, it is my duty also to 
obey the law, and to endeavor to procure, as far as I 
am able, the good-will and approbation of all my au- 
dience. 

*I shall therefore begin first with our forefathers, 
since both justice and decency require we should on 
this occasion bestow on them an honorable remem- 
brance. In this our country they kept themselves al- 
ways firmly settled, and through tbeir valor handed 
it down free to every since succeeding generation. 
Worthy indeed of praise are they, and yet more worthy 
are our immediate fathers ; since, enlarging their own 
inheritance into the extensive empire which we now 
possess, they bequeathed that their work of toil to us 
their sons. Yet even these successes, we ourselves 
here present, we who are yet in the strength and vigor 
of our days, have nobly improved ; and have made 
such provisions for this our Athens, that now it is all- 
sufficient in itself to answer every exigence of war and 
of peace. I mean not here to recite those martial ex- 
ploita by which these ends were accom^\\iVi^d) qt the 
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vesolate defences we ourselves and our fathers have 
made against the formidable invasions of barbarians 
and Greeks ; your own knowledge of these will ex- 
ciise the long detail. But, by what methods we have 
risen to this height of glory and power : by what polity 
and by what conduct we are thus aggrandised, I shall 
first endeavor to show ; and then proceed to the praise 
of the deceased. These, in my opinion, can be no 
impertinent topics on this occasion ; the discussion of 
fbem must be beneficial to this numerous company of 
Athenians and of strangers. 

*' We are happy in a form of government which can- 
not envy the laws of our neighbors : for it has served 
as a model to others, but is original at Athens. And 
this our form, as committed not to the few, but to the 
whole body of the people, is called a democracy. How 
different soever in a private capacity, we all enjoy the 
same general equality our laws are fitted to preserve, 
and superior honors just as we excel. The public ad- 
ministration is not confined to a particular family, but 
IB attainable only by merit. Poverty is not a hin- 
dnmce, since whoever is able to serve his country 
meets with no obstacle to preferment from his first 
ofafcurity . The offices of the state we go through with- 
out obstructions from one another ; and live together 
ii the mutual endearments of private life without sus- 
picions ; not angry with a neighbor for following the 
bent of his own humor, nor putting on that counte- 
kance of discontent which pains though it cannot pu- 
nish : so that in private life we converse without diffi- 
toce or* damage, whilst we dare not on any account 
offend against the public, through the reverence we 
bear to the magistrates and the laws, chiefly to those 
enacted for redress of the injured, and to those un- 
^tten^ a breach of which is allowed dis^^c;^^ 0>>:t 
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laws bave farther provided for the mind most freqo 
intermissions of care, by the appointment of pal 
recreations and sacrifices' thronghont the year, c 
gantly performed with a peculiar pomp ; the di 
delight of which is a charm which puts melancholy 
flight. The grandeur of this our Athens causes 
produce of the whole earth to be imported here, 
which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not more of 
delicacies of our own growth than of those of of 
nations. 

* In the affairs of war we excel those of our c 
niies who adhere to methods opposite to our 01 
for we lay open Athens to general resort, nor c 
drive any stranger from us whom either' improren 
or curiosity has brought amongst us, lest any em 
should hurt us by seeing what is never concea 
We place not so great a confidence in the preparat 
and artifices of war as in the native warmth of our si 
impelling us to action. In point of education, 
youth of some people are inured by a course of 
borious exercise, to support toil and exercise 
men ; but we, notwithstanding our easy and elej 
way of life, face all the dangers of war as intrep 
as they. This may be proved by facts, since the 
cedsemonians never invade our territories, barely 
their own, but with the united strength of all 1 
confederates. But, when we invade the domii 
of our neighbors, for the most part we conquer v 
out difficulty, in an enemy's country, those who 
in defence of their own habitations^. The strengt 
our whole force no enemy yet has ever experieo 

* Beside the vast number of festivals, which were 
brated at Athena with pompous processions, costly sacri. 
and sometimes public games, the presidents in course of 
up BacriGces every momini; constantly for the public wel 
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because it is dirided by our naval expeditions, or 
eag^aged in the different quarters of our service by 
]aad« But if any where they engage and defeat a 
small party of our forces, they boastingly give it out a 
total defeat ; and if they are beaten, they were certainly 
overpowered by onr united strength. What, though 
from a state of inactivity rather than laborious ex- 
ercise, or with a natural rather than an acquired valor, 
we learn to encounter danger ? this good at least we 
reeeive from it, that we never droop under the appre-* 
hension of possible misfortunes, and when we hazard 
the danger, are found no less courageous than those 
who are continually inured to it. In these respects 
our whole community deserves justly to be admired, 
and in many we have yet to mention. 

' In our manner of living we show an elegance 
tempered with frugality, and we cultivate philosophy 
without enervating the mind. We display our wealth 
in the season of beneficence, and not in the vanity of 
discourse. A confession of poverty is disgrace to no 
man ; no effort to avoid it is disgrace indeed. There 
is visibly in the same persons an attention to their own 
private concerns and those of the public ; and in others 
engaged in the labors of life, there is a competent 
skill in the affairs of government : for we are the 
only people who think him that does not meddle in 
state affairs not indolent, but good for nothing. And 
yet, we pass the soundest judgments, and are quick at 
catching the right apprehensions of things, not think-' 
ing that words are prejudicial to nations, but rather 
the not being duly prepared by previous debate, be- 
fore we are obliged to proceed to execution. Herein 
consists our distinguishing excellence, that in the hour 
of action we show the greatest courage, and yet de- 
bate beforehand the expediency oi o\xt xcis^^vw^^^. 
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The courage of others is the result of ignorance ; 
liberation makes them cowards. And those 
donbtedly must be owned to have the greatest i 
who, most acutely sensible of the miseries of war 
the sweets of peace, are not hence in the least 
terred from facing danger. 

' In acts of beneficence, farther, we differ from 
many. We preserve friends, not by receiving bv 
conferring obligations : for he who does a kind 
has the advantage over him, who by the law of 
titude becomes a debtor to his benefactor. The 
son obliged is compelled to act the more insipid ] 
conscious that a return of kindness is merely a ] 
ment, and not an obligation. And we alone are s[ 
didly beneficent to others, not so much from interc 
motives, as for the credit of pure liberality. 1 1 
sum up what yet remains by only adding, that 
Athens in general is the school of Greece ; and 
every single Athenian amongst us is excelle 
formed by his personal qualifications for all the \ 
ous scenes of active life, acting with a most grac 
demeanor, and a most ready habit of dispatch. 

' That I have not on this occasion made use 
pomp of words, but the truth of facts, that heigli 
which by such a conduct this state has risen, is an 
deniable proof. For we are now thq only peopl 
the world who are found by experience to be gre 
than in report ; the only people who, repelling 
attacks of an invading enemy, exempts their dc 
from the blush of indignation, and to their tribute 
yields no discontent, as if subject to men unwo: 
to command. That we deserve our power, we i 
no evidence to manifest. We have great and si{ 
proofs of this, which intitle us to the admiratioi 
the present and of future ages. We want no Ho 
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to be the herald of our praise ; no poet to deck off a 
history with the charms of verse, where the opiDion of 
exploits must suffer hy a strict relation. Every sea 
has been opened hy our fleets, and every land has 
been penetrated by our armies, which have every 
where left behind them eternal monuments of our 
enmity and our friendship. 

* In the just defence of such a state these victims of 
their own valor, scorning the ruin threatened to it, 
have valiantly fought and bravely died. And every 
one of those who survive is ready, I am persuaded, to 
sacrifice life in such a cause. And for this reason have 
I enlarged so much on national points, to give the 
clearest proof that in the present war we have more 
at stake than men whose public advantages are not so 
valuable, and to illustrate by actual evidence, how 
great a commendation is due to them who are now my 
subjects, and the greatest part of which they have 
already received. For the encomiums with which I 
have celebrated the state have been earned for it by 
the bravery of these, and of men like these. And 
such compliments might be thought too high and ex- 
aggerated, if passed on any Grecians but them alone. 
The fatal period, to which these gallant souls are now 
reduced, is the surest evidence of their merit, an evi- 
dence begun in their lives and completed in their deaths : 
for it is a debt of justice to pay superior honors to 
men who have devoted their lives in fighting for their 
country, though inferior to others in every virtue but 
that of valor. Their last service effaces all former de- 
merits, it extends to the public ; their private de- 
meanors reached only to a few. Yet, not one of these 
was at all induced to shrink from danger through 
fondness of those delights which the peaceful affluent 
life bestows; not one was the less \^.N\&\iQ^\i\^V\^<^> 
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through that flattering hope attendant on want, thai 
poverty at length might be exchanged for affluence. 
One passion there was in their minds much stronger 
than these ; the desire of vengeance on their enemies. 
Regarding this as the most honorable prize of dangen, 
they boldly rushed towards the mark, to glut revenge, 
and then to satisfy those secondary passions. Tht 
uncertain event they had already secured in hope: 
what their eyes showed plainly must be done they 
trusted their own valor to accomplish, thinking it 
more glorious to defend themselves and die in the 
attempt, than to yield and live. From the reproach of 
cowardice indeed they fled, but presented their bo* 
dies to the shock of battle ; when, insensible of fear, 
but triumphing in hope, in the doubtful charge they 
instantly dropped, and thus discharged the duty whidi 
brave men owe to their country. 

* As for you, who now survive them, it is your busi- 
ness to pray for a better fate ; but to think it your 
duty also to preserve the same spirit and warmth of 
courage against your enemies; not judging of the ex- 
pediency of this from a mere harangue, where any 
roan indulging a flow of words may tell you, what yon 
yourselves know as well as he, how many advantages 
there are in fighting valiantly against your enemies ; 
but rather, making the daily increasing grandeur of 
this community the object of your thoughts, and grow- 
ing quite enamored of it. And when it really ap- 
pears great to your apprehensions, think again, that 
this grandeur was acquired by brave and valiant men ; 
by men who knew their duty, and in the moments of 
action were sensible of shame ; who, whenever their 
attempts were unsuccessful, thought it dishonor their 
eountry could stand in need of any thing their valor 
ii>uld do for it^ and so made it the most glorious pre* 
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sent. BestowiDg thus their lives on the public, they 
have every one received a praise that will never decay, 
ft sepulchre that will always he most illustrious ; not 
timt in which their hones lie mouldering, hut that in 
which their fame is preserved, to he on every occasion, 
when honor is the employ of either word or act, eter- 
nally remembered. This whole earth is the sepulchre 
of illustrious men ; nor is it the inscriptions on the 
eolumns in their native soil alone that shows their me- 
rit, but the memorial of them, better than all inscrip- 
tions, in every foreign nation, reposited more durably 
in universal remembrance, than on their own tomb. 
From this very moment, emulating these noble pat- 
terns, placing your happiness in liberty, and liberty in 
valor, be prepared to encounter all the dangers of war: 
for, to be lavish of life is not so noble in those whom 
misfortunes have reduced to misery and despair, as in, 
men who hazard the loss of a comfortable subsistence, 
and the enjoyment of all the blessings this world 
affords, by an unsuccessful enterprise. Adversity, 
after a series of ease and affluence, sinks deeper into 
the heart of a man of spirit than the stroke of deatli 
insensibly received in the vigor of life and public hope. 
* For this reason, the parents of those who are now 
gone, whoever of them may be attending here, I do 
not bewail, I shall rather comfort. It is well known 
to what unhappy accidents they were liable from the 
moment of their birth ; and, that happiness belongs to 
men who have reached the most glorious period of life, 
as these now have who are to you the source of sor- 
row ; these, whose life has received its ample mea- 
sure, happy in its continuance, and equally happy in 
its conclusion. I know it in truth a difficult task to 
fix comfort in those breasts, which will have frecynent 
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remembrances in seeing the happiness of others, of 
what they once themselves enjoyed. And sorrow 
flows not from the absence of those good things we 
have never yet experienced, but from the loss of those 
to which we have been accustomed. They who are 
not yet by age exempted from issue should be com* 
forted in the hope of having more. The children yet 
to be bom will be a private benefit to some, in causing 
th^m to forget such as no longer are, and will be * 
double benefit to their country, in preventing its deto* 
lajtion, and providing for its security : for those per- 
sons cannot in common justice be regarded as memben 
o£ equal value to the public who have no children to 
eocpose to danger for its safety. But you, whose age 
is already far advanced, compute the greater share of 
happiness your longer time has afforded for so much 
gain, persuaded in yourselves the remainder will be 
but short, and enlighten that space by the glory gained 
by these. It is greatness of soul alone that never 
grows old : nor is it wealth that delights in the latter 
stage of life, as some give out, so much as honor. 

' To you, the sons and brothers of the deceased, 
whatever number of you are here, a field of hardy 
contention is opened : for him, who no longer is, 
every one is ready to commend, so that to whatever 
height you push your deserts, you will scarce ever be 
thought to equal, but to be somewhat inferior to these. 
Envy will exert itself against a competitor whilst life 
remains ; but when death stops the competition affec- 
tion will applaud without restraint. 

* If after this it be expected from me to say any 
thing to you, who are now reduced to a state of widow- 
hood, about female virtue, I shall express it all in one 
short admonition. It is your greatest glory not to be 
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deficient in the yirtue peculiar to your sex, and to give 
the men as little handle as possible to talk of your 
behavior, whether well or ill. 

' I have now discharged the province allotted me by 
tiie laws, and said what I thought most pertinent to 
this assembly. Our departed friends have by facts 
been already honored. Their children from this day 
till they arrive at manhood shall be educated at the 
public expense of the state,' which has appointed so 
beneficial a meed for these and ail future relicts of the 
public contes,ts: for wherever the greatest rewards 
are proposed for virtue, there the best of patriots sue 
wer to be found. Now, let every one respectively 
indulge the decent grief for his departed friends, and 
then retire/ 

Such was the manner of the public funeral solem- 
nised this winter, and with the end of which the first 
year of this war also ended. 

l^EAR II. — In the very beginning of summer the 
Peloponnesians and allies with two-thirds of their 
forces made an incursion, as before^ into Attica, under 
the command of Archidamus,. son of Zeuxidamus, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, and, having formed their 
camp, ravaged the country. 

They had not been many days in Attica before a 
sickness^ began first to appear amongst the Athenians, 



1 The law was, that they shoald be instructed at the pub* 
lie expense, and when come to age, presented with a com- 
plete suit of armor, and honored wiui the first seats in all 
public places. 

* The historian in the funeral oration has given us a very 
exalted idea of the Athenian state, aiid the distinguishing ex- 
oellences of that humane and polite people. The plague, 
which now broke out, enables him to contT^,^! Vv\%^\^^«<&)^sv$i 
give his history a, most agreeable variety . It Va hot? %qvcl"^ v^ 
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such as was reported to have raged before this in other 
parts, as about Lemnos and other places. Yet a 
plague so great as this, and so dreadful a calamitf » is 
human memory could not be paralleled. The physi- 
cians at first could administer no relief through Httef 
ignorance ; nay, they died the fastest, the closer their 
attendance on the sick, and all hiunan art was totally 
unavailing. Whatever supplications were offered in 
the temples, whatever recourse to oracles and religioui 

be exceeding solemn, serious, and pathetic. It is as an his- 
torian and not as a physician that he gives us the relation of 
it; a relation, which m general has been esteemed an eli- 
borate and complete performance. He professes to giva- 
m accurate detail of it. The accuracy has generally bees 
allowed, but it has been blamed as too minute. Lucretins, 
however, has transferred all the circumstances mentioned by 
Thucydides into his poem, 1. vi., enlarging still more minataly 
on them ; and yet, this is the greatest ornament, and certainly 
the least exceptionable part of his poem. Lucretius, an ei- 
cellent poet, affected to write with the precision of a philoso- 
pher; and Thucydides, the historian, always composed with 
the spirit of a poet. Hippocrates has left some cases of the 
plague, which he has recited as a physician; but not one of 
them is dated at Athens. Thucydides has mentioned nothing 
of his practising there, much less of his practising with suc- 
cess. He says, on tlie contrary, that * all human art was totally 
unavailing ;' and his follower, Lucretius, that * Mussabat 
tacito medicina timore.' The letters of Hippocrates, which 
mention this affair, are certainly spurious : the facts they 
would establish are without any grounds, as Le Clerc has 
proved to conviction in his 'Histoire de la M6decine,' 1. iii. 
They make the plague to have broken out first in Europe, and 
to have spread from thence into the dominions of the king of 
Persia. This is c^uite contrary to the account of Thucydides, 
and to the experience of Qvery age. All plagues and infec- 
tious distempers have had their rise in Africa. Need I say 
more than that Dr. Mead has proved it 1 But whether his 
account of this plague at Athens be duly succinct, not too mi- 
nute, serious, afl'ecting ; and, whether Thucydides has well 
managed the opportunity it gave him to moralise like a man 
of virtue and good sense, every reader will judge for himself. 
The translator has chiefly endeavored to preserve that solemo 
air, which he thought the prime diatinctAon. oi \lisi.« ^i^^aalL. 
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rites, all were insigiiificaBt ; at last, expedients of this 
■atare they totally relinquished, overpowered by ca- 
hmity. It broke oat first, as it is said, in that part of 
Ethiopia which borders on Egypt ; it afterwards 
qnread into Egypt and Libya, and into great part of 
the king^s dominions, and from thence it on a sudden 
fdl on the city of the. Athenians. The contagion 
Aowed itself first in the Pirseus, which occasioned a 
itport that the Peloponnesians had caused poison to 
hd thrown into the wells, for as yet there were no 
iniiitains there. After this it spread into the upper 
lity, and then the mortality very much increased. 
Let every one, physician or not, freely declare his own 
Helimi iitii about it ; let him assign any credible ac- 
aoont of its rise, or the causes strong enough in his 
•pinioii to introduce so terrible a scene. I shall only 
fedmte what it actually was ; and as, from an informa- 
lioB in all its symptoms, none may be quite at a loss 
ibeiEt it, if ever it should happen again, I shall give 
HI exact detail of them ; having been sick of it myself, 
Ud seen many others afflicted with it. 
- This Tery year, as is universally allowed, had been 
MMte than any othfer remarkably free from common 
^holders ; or whatever diseases had seized the body, 

ended at length in this. But those who enjoyed 
moat perfect health were suddenly, without any ap- 
Ipsrent cause, seized at first with head-aches extremely 
^ioleiit, with inflammations, and fiery redness in the 
•jee* Within, the throat and tongue began instantly 
to be red as blood ; the breath was drawn with diffi- 
calty, and had a noisome smell. The symptoms that 
mcoeeded these were sneezing and hoarseness ; and 
long after the malady descended to the breast, with 
Tiolent cough : but when once settled in the sto- 
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mach, it excited vomitings, in which was thrown up 
all that matter physicians call discharges of bile, at- 
tended with excessive torture. A great part of the 
infected were subject to such violent hiccups withoat 
any discharge, as brought on them a strong convulsion ; 
to some but of a short, to others of a very long con- 
tinuance. The body, to the outward touch, was nei- 
ther exceeding hot, nor of a pallid hue, but reddish, 
livid, marked all over with little pustules and sores. 
Yet inwardly it was scorched with such excessive heat, 
that it could not bear the lightest covering or the finest 
linen on it, but must be left quite naked. They longed 
for nothing so much as to be plunging into cold water; 
and many of those who were not properly attended 
threw themselves into wells, hurried by a thirst not to 
be extinguished ; and whether they drank much or 
little, their torment still continued the same. The 
restlessness of their bodies, and an utter inability of 
composing themselves by sleep, never abated for a 
moment. And the body, so long as the distemper con- 
tinued in its height, had no visible waste, but with- 
stood its rage to a miracle ; so that most of them pe- 
rished within nine or seven days, by the heat that 
scorched their vitals, though their strength was not 
exhausted ; or, if they continued longer, the distemper 
fell into the belly, causing violent ulcerations in the 
bowels, accompanied with an incessant flux, by which 
many, reduced to an excessive weakness, were car- 
ried off: for the malady beginning in the head, and 
settling first there, sunk afterwards gradually down 
the whole body. And whoever got safe through all 
its most dangerous stages, yet the extremities of their 
bodies still retained the marks of its violence : for 
it shot down into their fingers and toes ; by losing 
which they escaped with life. Some there were who 
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lost their eyes ; and some who being quite recovered^ 
bad at once totally lost all memory, and quite forgot 
not only their most intimate friends, but even their 
own selves. For as this distemper was in general vi- 
mlent beyond expression, and its every part more 
grievons than yet had fallen to the lot of human na- 
ture, so, in one particular instance, it appeared to be 
none of the natural infirmities of man, since the birds 
and beasts that prey on human fiesh either never ap- 
proached the dead bodies, of which many lay about 
oninterred, or certainly perished if they ever tasted.' 
One proof of this is the total disappearance then of 
such birds ; for not one was to be seen, either in any 
other place, or about any one of the carcases. But 
the dogs, because of their familiarity with man, af- 
forded a more notorious proof of this event. 

The nature of this pestilential disorder was in gene- 
ra]» for I have purposely omitted its many varied ap- 
pearances, or the circumstances particular to some of 
the infected in contradiction to others, such as has 
been described. None of the common maladies inci- 
dent to human nature prevailed at that time ; or what- 
ever disorder any where appeared, it ended in this. 

1 This passage is translated close to the letter of the origi- 
nal. It was intended by the author to show the excessive 
malignancy of the plague, as the very flesh of the dead bodies 
was so fatally pestilential to carnivorous animals : * Either 
they never tasted ; or, if they tasted, died/ One proof of this 
is presumptive, arising from the disappearance of all birds of 
prey. The second was certain, and an object of sensible 
observation. Every body could see that dogs, those familiar 
animals who live with and accompany men abroad, either 
never tasted ; or, if hunger at any time forced them to it, 
they certainly lost their lives. Lucretius literally translates 
the circumstance itself, but has enlarged in the proofs, and 
intimates that the distemper raged amongst those animals 
even without eating the flesh of the dead, and ¥ra& ^«w«t'!i.V\.^ 
every hving speciea. 
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Some died merely for want of care ; and some, witli 
all the €are that could possibly be taken; nor was any 
one medicine discovered, from whence conld be pro- 
mised any certain relief, since that which gave ease to 
one was prejudicial to another. Whatever differencs 
there was in bodies in point of strength, or in point of 
weakness, it availed nothing ; all were equally swept 
away before it, in spite of regular diet and studied 
prescriptions. Yet the most affecting circumstancOT 
of this calamity were, that dejection of mind which 
constantly attended the first attack ; for the mind sink- 
ing at once into despair, they the sooner gave them- 
selves up without a struggle ; and that mutual tender- 
ness in taking care of one another, which communi- 
cated the infection, and made them drop like sheep. 
This latter case caused the mortality to be so great : 
for if fear withheld them from going near one another, 
they died for want of help ; so that many houses be- 
came quite desolate for want of needful attendance : 
and if they ventured, they were gone. This was most 
frequently the case of the kind and compassionate. 
Such persons were ashamed, out of a selfish concern 
for themselves, intirely to abandon their friends, when 
their menial servants, uo longer able to endure the 
groans and lamentations of the dying, had been com- 
pelled to fly from such a weight of calamity. But 
those especially who had safely gone through it took 
pity on the dying and the sick, because they knew by 
experience what it really was, and were now secure in 
themselves ; for it never seized any one a second time 
so as to be mortal. Such were looked on as quite 
happy by others ; and were themselves at first over- 
joyed in their late escape, and the groundless hope 
that hereafter no distemper would prove fatal to them. 
Beside this reigning calamity, t\\c ^^\k^t«\ i«iaa^al 
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from the country uito the city was a heavy grievance, 
nore particularly to those who had heen necessitated 
to come hither : for as they had no houses, but dwelt 
all the summer season in booths, where there was 
learce room to breathe, the pestilence destroyed ^vith 
the utmost disorder; so that they lay together in 
heaps, the dying on the dead, and the dead on the 
dying. Some were tumbling oue over another in the 
public streets, or lay expiring round about every foun- 
tain, whither they had crept to asstiag^ their immode- 
rate thirst. The temples, in which they had erected 
tents for their reception, were full of the bodies of 
those who had expired there : for in a calamity so out- 
rageously violent, and universal despair, things sacred 
and holy had quite lost their distinction. Nay, all 
regulations observed before in matters of sepulture 
were quite confounded, since every one buried wherever 
be could find a place. Some, whose sepulchres were 
already filled by the numbers which had perished in 
their own ^Eimtlies, were shamefully compelled to seize 
those of others. They surprised on a sudden the piles 
which others had built for their own friends, and 
burned their dead on them; and some, whilst one 
body was burning on a pile, tossed another body they 
had dragged hither on it, and went their way. 

Thus did the pestilence give the first rise to those 
iniquitous acts which prevailed more and more at 
Athens : for every one was now more easily induced 
openly to do what for decency they did only covertly 
before. They saw the strange mutability of outward 
condition, the rich untimely cut off, and their wealth 
pouring suddenly on the indigent and necessitous ; so 
that they thought it prudent to catch hold of speedy 
eiyoyments and quick gusts of pleasure ; persuaded 
that their bodies and their weaitYi m\^V.\^^ \X!k«vt <s^xl 
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merely for the daj. Not anj one contmucd lesolale 
enoo^ to form any honest or generons design, when 
so uncertain whether he should lire to effect it. What- 
erer he knew could improre the pleasure or satisfa c- 
tion of the present moment, that he deteraiined to he 
honor and interest. Rererence of the gods or fte 
laws of society laid no restraint on them ; either judg- 
ing that piety and impiety were things quite indiffe- 
rent, since they saw that all men perished alike; or 
throwing away every apprehension of heing called to 
account for their enormities, since justice might he 
prerented hy death ; or rather, as the heaviest of judg- 
ments to which man could be doomed was already 
hanging over their heads, snatching this inteiral of 
life for pleasure, before it fell. 

With such a weight of calamity were the Athenians 
at this time on all sides oppressed. Their city was one 
scene of death, and the adjacent country of ruin and 
devastation. In this their affliction they called to 
mind, as was likely they should, the following predic- 
tion, whicji persons of the greatest age informed them 
had been formerly made : — 

Two horrid judgments mil at once befall, 

A Doric war without, a plague within your wall. 

There had indeed been a dispute before, whether 
their ancestors in this prediction read Xoifios, a * plague,' 
or \ifios, a * famine/ Yet in their present circum- 
stances, all with probability agreed that Xoifios, a 
'plague,' was the right: for they adapted the inter- 
pretation to what they now suffered. But in my sen- 
timents, should they ever again be engaged in a Doric 
war, and a famine happen at the same time, they will 
have recourse with equal probability to the other in- 
terpretation. It was farther remembered by those who 
iaew of the oracle given to the lAace^B&TSiQiiVdxi^) ^^ 
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idieii they inquired of the god, * whether they should 
engage in this war/ his answer was, that ' if they 
carried it on with all their strength, they should be 
▼ictorious, and he himself would fight on their side ;' 
and therefore they concluded that what now befell was 
the conapletion of the oracle. The pestilence broke 
out immediately on the irruption of the Peloponne- 
fiians, and never extended itself to Peloponnesus, a 
circumstance which ought to be related. It raged the 
most, and for the longest time, in Athens ; but after- 
wards spread into the other towns, especially the most 
populous : and this is an exact account of the plague. 

The Peloponnesians, after they had ravaged the in- 
land parts, extended their devastations to those which 
are called the coast, as far as "Mount Laurium,' where 
the Athenians had silver mines. And here they first 
ravaged the part which looks towards Peloponnesus, 
and afterwards that which lies towards Euboea and 
Andros. But Pericles, who was then in the command, 
persisted in the same opinion as before in the former 
incursion, that ' the Athenians ought not to march out 
against them/ Yet, whilst the enemy was up in the 
country, before they had advanced as far as the coast, 
he had equipped a fleet of one hundred ships to invade 
Peloponnesus ; and when every thing was ready he 
put to sea.' On board these ships he had embarked 

> The silver mines at Laurium originally belonged to pri- 
vate persons, but were united to the public domain by Tlie- 
mistocles. A great number of slaves were employed in 
working them, and the produce paid amply for all the labor 
bestowed on them. Whether the state was much enriched 
by them is a question ; the undertakers and proprietors of 
the slaves who wrought them drew great wealth from them, 
B3 we are told by Xenophon in his treatise of revenue. 

* Plutarch relates in the life of Pericles, that on this occa- 
sion, when all was ready, * when the ioicfta vc^t^ ^\nv^^^^» 
mod Pericles himself was just got on. 'ViOtti^ \i\^ \fvt«ffik»>^ 
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four thouBand heayy-armed Athenians ; and in TeaMls 
for transporting horse, now first fitted np for this wr- 
▼Ice out of old ships, three hundred horsemen. The 
Chians and the Lesbians joined in the expedition with 
fifty sail. At the very time this fleet went to sea from 
Athens they left the Peloponnesians on the coast of 
Attica. When they were arrived before Epidaums, a 
eity of Peloponnesus, they ravaged great part of the 
country about it ; and making an assault on the city 
itself, had some hopes of taking it, but did not suc- 
ceed. Leaving Epidaurns, they ravaged the covntiy 
about Troezene, Halias, and Hermione : all these 
places are situated on the sea-coast of Peloponnesns. 
But sailing hence, they came before Prasise, a fort of 
Laconia, situated on tfie sea, around which they laid 
the country waste ; and having taken the fort hy as^ 
sault, demolished it. After these performances they 
returned home, and found the Peloponnesians no longer 
in Attica, but retired within their own dominions. 

The whole space of time that the Peloponnesians 
were on the lands of the Athenians, and the Athenians 
employed in their sea expedition, the plague was making 
havoc both in the troops of the Athenians, and within 
the city. This occasioned a report that the Pelopon- 
nesians for fear of the infection, as having been in- 

sun was eclipsed. It soon grew so dark, that all men were 
astonished at so dreadful a prodigy. Pericles, seeing bis own 
pilot quite terrified and confounded, threw a cloak over his 
face, and wrapping him up in it, asked, * Whether he saw 
any thing dreadful, or any thing that portended danger?* 
The pilot answering in the negative ; * What difference, then,' 
lie went on, * between this a#air and that, unless that which 
has darkened the sun is bigger than a cloak]' Pericles had 
easily learned of his preceptor Anaxagoras how to account for 
eclipses. But whether Plutarch has placed this incident in 
jjght time, ia a question : for Thuc^didea, who is exact in 
tliese tbingB, mentions no sclipse oi t\i« in.u\2lDA!& ^weubaa^ 
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fonned bj deserters that it raged in the city, and been 
vitness themselves of their frequent interments, re- 
tired out of their territory with some precipitation. 
Tet they persevered in this incursion longer than they 
Ittd ever done before, and made the whole country one 
eoDtinued devastation ; for the time of their continn-> 
mice in Attica was about forty days. 

The same summer, Agnon, the son of Nicias, Mid 
Cleopompus, the son of Clinias, joined in the command 
with Pericles, setting themselves at the head of the 
ibrcey which he had employed before, carried them 
without loss of time against the Chalcideans of Thrace. 
Bat when they were come up to Potidaea, which was 
■till besieged, they played their engines of battery 
against, and left no method uuattempted to take it. 
But the success in this attempt did not answer ex- 
pectation, nor indeed was the event in any respect the 
least proportioned to their preparations : for the plague 
followed them even hither, and making grievous havoc 
among the Athenians, destroyed the army; so that 
even those soldiers that had been there before, and 
bad from the beginning of the siege been in perfect 
health, caught the infection from the troops brought 
thither by Agnon. Phormio, and the body of sixteen 
hundred men under his command, had before this 
quitted Chalcidice, so that Agnon sailed back with the 
diips to Athens, of his four thousand men the plagtte 
having swept away one thousand and fifty in about 
ibrty days: but the soldiers who were there before 
were left to carry on the siege of Potidaea. 

After the second incursion of the Peloponnesians, 
the Athenians, whose lands were now a second time 
laid waste, who felt the double affliction of pestilence 
ind war, had intirely changed their sentiments of 
things. The blame was univeTsaWy tYooyrti oiiM^^rcv- 
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cle8, as if at his instigation they had engaged in this 
war, and hy him had been plunged in all these calami- 
ties. They desired with impatience to make up the 
breach with the Lacedaemonians ; but though they de- 
spatched an embassy for this purpose, no terms could 
be agreed on. Thus grievously distressed, and no 
method of resource occurring to their minds, their 
resentments fell still heavier on Pericles. He, seeing 
them quite dispirited with their present misfortunes, 
and intent on such projects as he had reason to expect 
they would, called a general assembly of the people, 
which, by still continuing in the command of the army, 
he was authorised to do. He had a mind to encourage 
them, to soothe the hot resentments fermenting in their 
breasts, and bring them into a more calm and confident 
temper. He presented himself before them, and spoke 
as follows : — 

* I fully expected, I freely own it, to become the 
object of your resentments. I am not ignorant of the 
causes of it ; and for this purpose have convened this 
assembly, to expostulate with, nay even to reprimand 
you, if without any reason you make me the mark of 
your displeasure, or. cowardly sink under the weight 
of your misfortunes : for it is my firm opinion that by 
the full health and vigor of a state the happiness of its 
constituents is better secured, than when each separate 
member is thriving whilst the public welfare totters. 
Be the situation of any private person prosperous and 
fine as his heart can wish — if his country be ruined, 
he himself must necessarily be involved in that ruin. 
But he that is unfortunate in a fiorishing community 
may soon catch hold of expedients of redress. When 
therefore your country is able to support the mis- 
fortunes of its every member, and yet each of those 
Mjiembera mnat needs be enveloped m li^v^ xxsXxi c^t Vaa^ 
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Soantiyy Mrhy will you not join and unite your efforts 
to prevent that ruin — and not (as you are now going 
Id do, because confounded with your domestic mis- 
brtunes) basely desert the public safety, and cast the 
most unjust of censures on.«me who advised this war. 
Ml your own selves also who approved this advice? 
RThat ! I am the man that roust singly stand the storm 
)f your anger ! I am indeed the man who I am confi- 
lent is not inferior to any one amongst you in knowing 
irhat ought to be known, and in speaking what ought 
to be spoken, who sincerely loves his country, and is 
laperior to all the sordid views of interest : for he 
iHio thinks aright, and yet cannot communicate his 
own thoughts, is just as insignificant as if he could 
■ot think at all. He that enjoys both these faculties 
in perfection, and yet is an enemy to his country, will 
in like manner never say any thing for his countr3r'8 
good : or, though he love his country, and be not proof 
against corruption, he may prostitute every thing to 
kis own avarice. If therefore you judged my qualifi- 
cations in all these respects to be in some moderate 
degree superior to those of other men, and were thus 
drawn into a war by my advice, there can certainly be 
no reason why I should be accused of having done 
you wrong. Those indeed who are already in the fast 
possession of all the ends attainable by war must make 
a foolish choice if they run to arms : but, if once 
imder a necessity, either through tame submission to 
be enslaved by a neighbor power, or by a brave resist- 
ance to get the master over them — he who flies danger 
in such a case, is much more worthy of reproach than 
he who meets it with bold defiance. 

* I indeed am the man I was, and of the mind I 
Was. It is you whose resolutions have wavered ; you 
Whoy whilst unhurt, through my peTsw^on xc^^c^n^^ 
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on war, and repent so soon as you feel*i^ strokes; 
who measure the soundness of my advice by the weak- 
ness of your own judgments, and therefore condemn 
it, because the present disasters have so intirely en^ 
gaged the whole of your attention, that you have none 
left to perceive the high importance of it to the public 
Cruel indeed is that reverse of fortune which has so 
suddenly afflicted you, dejecting your minds and dis- 
piriting your former resolutions ! Accidents sudden 
and unforeseen, and so opposite to that eyent, yon 
might reasonably have expected, enslave tbe mind; 
which has been your case in all the late contingencies, 
and more particularly so in this grievous pestilence. 
Yet men who are the constituents of such a mighty 
state, and whose manners have been by educatioB 
formed for its support, ought never to want that ia- 
ward fortitude which can stem the greatest of afflic- 
tions, nor by self-desertion utterly to efface their 
native dignity. The world will always have equal 
reason to condemn the person who sinks from a height 
of glory by his own pusillanimity, and to hate tbe 
person who impudently pretends to what he never can 
deserve. It must be therefore your duty to suppress 
this too keen a sensibility of your own private losses, 
and with united fortitude to act in the defence of the 
public safety. Let us therefore bravely undergo the 
toils of this war ; and if the toil increases, let our re- 
solution increase with it. And let these, added to all 
those other proofs of my integrity I have exhibited on 
other occasions, suffice to convince you that your pre- 
sent censures and suspicions of me are rash and ground- 
less. 

* I shall now lay before you a point, which, so far 

aa I can judge, you have as yet never properly con- 

Midered, nor have I in any iormei ^\«^Q\»^y& vGkmtfidl 
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-' the meao8 within your reach, of rising to an- 
pneme dominion.' Nor should I meddle even now 
with a point/ pompous beyond poetic visions, did I 
Wt see you beyond measure fearful and dejected. 
Tou think you are only masters of your own depen- 
dants ; but I loudly aver that you are greater masters 
mtw both at land and sea, those necessary spheres for 
Qsrrying on the services of life, than any other power ; 
ad may be greater yet, if so inclined. There is not 
mtw a king, there is not any nation in the universal 
world able to withstand that navy, which at this junc- 
tore you can launch out to sea. Why is not this ex- 
tansive power regarded in balancing the loss of your 
iKrases and lands, those intolerable damages which 
yon think you have suffered? It is not so reasonable 
to grieve and despond under such petty losses, as to 
despise from the thought that they are merely the 
trappings and embellishments of wealth ; to fix the 
irm remembrance within us, that liberty, in defence 
of which we are ready to hazard our all, will easily 
give us those trifles again ; and that by tamely sub - 
autting to our enemies, the possession of all we have 
will be taken from us. We ought not in either of 
these respects to degenerate from our fathers. By toil 

> Pericles here is about to convince the Athenians that 
&ey may rise to supreme dominion in consequence of their 
Bsral superiority. It was his ambition to execute the grand 
sztansive plan which was formed originally by Themistocles. 
And the words in which he introduces this topic are so full of 
snorgy, that they bear hard on a translator. He calls it a 
pomt — Kofun»8«rrc/>ai/ €XOvri rriv %po(nroiriaw> IMy first at- 
twq>ts at them were very faint and imperfect. I was soon 
MQTinced of it by the greatest genius of the age, who did me 
tte honor to read o^erthis speech in manuscript, and who, as 
be thinks and speaks like Pericles, could not endure that any 
of his words should be depreciated. I hope now I have ex- 
pressed all the ideas which the original words include. Mr. 
Uobbes has intirely dropped them in his tT«nB\^\.voTv, 
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and toil alone they gained these Taluable- acqnisitio 
defended themselves in the possession, and bequeatl 
the precious inheritance to us. And to lose the i 
vantages we have possessed will be much more d 
graceful than to have miscarried in their pursuit. I 
we ought to encounter our enemies not with va 
only, hut with confidence of success. Valor starts 
even in a coward, if he once prevail through Inc 
ignorance ; but such a confidence must be in evi 
mind, which is seriously convinced of its own an] 
riority, as is now our case. Nay, even when the mw 
is equal, the certainty of what must be done arisi 
from an inward bravery, adds the greater security 
courage. Confidence then is not built on hope wh 
acts only in uncertainty, but on the sedate detemai 
tion of what it is able to perform, an assurance 
which is more guarded against disappointment. 

* It is farther your duty to support the public c 
racter (as in it to a man you pride yourselves) ^ 
which its extensive rule invests our community, i 
either not to fly from toils, or never to aim at glc 
Think not you have only one point at stake, the ali 
native of slavery instead of freedom ; but think i 
of the utter loss of sovereignty, and the dangei 
vengeance for all the offences you have given in 
practice of it. To resign it is not in your power ; 
of this let him be assured, who resigns through f 
and hopes to earn indemnity by exerting it no loD; 
In your hands it has run out into a kind of tyrar 
To take it up seems indeed unjust, but to lay it d< 
is exceeding dangerous. And if such dastardly s* 
could persuade others, they would soon bring 
state to utter ruin, or indeed any other, where 1 
were members, and enjoyed the chief administra 
of affairs : fpr the iiudistwibed and quiet life wil 
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of a short continuance without the interposition of a 
vi^lant activity. Slavery is never to he endured by a 
•tate that once has governed : such a situation can be 
tolerable only to that which has ever been dependent. 
* Suffer not yourselves therefore to be seduced by 
Men of such mean and grovelling tempers, nor level 
your resentments at me ; since, though I advised the 
war, it was not begun without your approbation, if 
the enemy has invaded you in such a manner as you 
eoald not but expect from your own resolutions never 
to be dependent. What though beyond our appre- 
l»ii8ions we have suffered the sad visitation of pesti- 
lence ? Such misfortunes no human foresight will be 
able to prevent, though I know that even this has in 
•ome measure served to sharpen your aversion to me. 
But if this be just, I claim as my lawful right the 
glory of all those happy contingencies which may 
ever befall you beyond your expectation. The evils 
inflicted by heaven must be borne with patient resig- 
nation ; and the evils by enemies with manly fortitude. 
8nch rational behavior has hitherto been habitual in 
Athens ; let it not now be reversed by you ; by you, 
who know to what a pitch of excellence this state has 
risen in the esteem of the world, by not yielding to 
adversity, but by braving all the horrors of war, and 
pouring forth its blood in the glorious cause, has 
reached the highest summit of power, and ever sinoe 
retained it. The memory of this, time itself will never 
be able to efface, even though we may suffer it to 
4roop and perish in our hands ; as what is human 
Bast decline. Our memory I say, who, though 6re- 
dans ourselves, gave laws to all other Grecians, stood 
'fte shock of most formidable wars, resisted them all 
*hen combined against us, conquered them all when 
separately engaged, and maintained oui&eVr^^ vgl ^^%- 
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■688ion of the most fiorishing and most powerful state 
in the world. These things let the indolent and sihig- 
gish soul condemn, but these let the active and indus- 
trious strive to emulate, for these they who cannot 
attain will envy. 

' To be censured and maligned for a time has bees 
the fate of all those whose merit has raised them above 
the common level ; but wise and judicious is the man 
who, enjoying the superiority, despises the envy. An 
aversion so conceived will never last. His merit soon 
breaks forth in all its splendor, and his glory is after- 
wards handed down to posterity never to be forgotten. 
You, who have so clear a prospect before you, both of 
what will be some time glorious, and of what at pre- 
sent is not disgraceful, recollect your own worth, and 
secure both. Sink not so low as to petition terms 
from the Laeedasmonians ; nor let them imagine that 
you feel the weight of your present misfortunes. The 
man whose resolution never sinks before it, but strives 
by a brave opposition to repel calamity, such, whether 
in a public or private capacity, must be acknowleged 
to be the worthiest man.' 

By arguments like these did Pericles endeavor to 
mollify the resentments of the Athenians against him- 
self, and to divert their minds from their public cala- 
mities. In regard to the public, they seemed to be 
satislSed with all that he had urged ; they desisted 
from soliciting an accommodation with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and were more hearty than ever for continuing 
the war. Yet, in their own private concerns, they 
were grievously dejected under their present misfor- 
tunes. The poor citizens, who had but little, could 
not bear with patience the loss of that little. The 
rich and the great regretted the loss of their estates, 
with their country-seats and splendid furniture ; but, 
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wont of all, that instead of peace they had the sad 
altematiye of war. However, neither poor nor rich 
Abated their displeasure to Pericles till they had laid 
(Ml him a pecuniary fine.^ And yet, no long time after, 
flo unsteady are the humors of the people, they elected 
Um general again, and intrusted him with the admi- 
Viftration of affairs. The keen sense they had at first 
of their own private losses soon grew hlunt and un- 
afiecting ; and they could not but allow him the most 
capable person to provide for all the urgent necessities 
of the public : for the supreme authority he enjoyed 
in times of peace he had exercised with great modera- 
tion ; he was vigilant and active for the good of the 
CQimnanity, which never made so great a figure as 
mder his administration ; and after war broke out, it 
!• plain he best knew the reach of its ability to carry 
it on. He lived two years and six months from its 
eommencement ; and after his death,' his judicious 

' Plutarch, in the life of Pericles, says, authors are not 
a|;reed about the quantity of the fine at this time laid on Pe- 
ndas. Some lower it to fifteen talents, others mount it up to 
fifty. The demagogue who incited the people to fine him is 
also said by some to have been Cleon, with whose genius and 
ehancter tne reader will soon become acquainted. 

' As the historian is here goin^ to take his leave of Peri - 
des, he adjoins a true representation of his patriot spirit, his 
great abilities, his judicious foresight, and successful admi< 
niitration. And here, the reader may be informed of some 
points, which Thucydides either thought needless when he 
wrote, or foreign to his subject. Pericles had two sons by his 
former wife. The eldest of them proved a great vexation to 
Ilia father, who was unable to support him in his expensive 
wav of living. Pericles had no large estate, and he was not 
fiener for fingering the public money. He laid it all out in 
adorning his Athens, and was rewarded for it by giving so 
iiany magnificent and lasting proofs of his fine taste in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and building : for the city of Rome received 
not so much decoration from her foundation till the time of 
the Cesara as Athens did from Pericles alone. Yet economy 
was his passion at home, as that of his son X.axitiv^\x!& ^^sk 

THUC. VOL. I. ^ 
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foresight in regard to this war was more and more 
acknowleged ; for he had assured them they could not 
fail of success, provided they would not meddle by 
land, hut apply themselves solely to their navy, with- 
out being solicitous to enlarge their territories in this 
war, or exposing Athens itself to danger. But they 
had recourse to schemes quite opposite to these; nay, 
even to some that had no connexion at all with tlds 

luxury. This son however was taken off by the plague, as 
was afterwards a sister of Pericles, most of his intimates and 
relations, and his other son Paralus. This last was the hea- 
viest blow ; he felt it deeply : and all Athens did all that laj 
in their power to comfort nim, since, contrary to a law of Pen- 
cles' own making, they enrolled his son Pericles, whom he 
had by Aspasia, an Athenian of the full blood. At lenfftb he 
was seized himself by the plague; and, after languishing t 
long time in a manner different to most others, died of it 
In bis last moments he showed to a friend who was visiting 
him a charm which the women had hung about his neck, as 
if he was sick indeed when he could submit to such foolery. 
When several of them were sitting round his bed> and, 
thinking he did not hear them, were enumerating the great 
exploits of his life, the shining incidents of his administra- 
tion, his victories, and the nine trophies he had erected, he 
interrupted them with these words : ' I wonder you lay stress 
on such actions, in which fortune claims a share along with 
me, and which many others have performed as well as myself, 
and yet pass over the highest glory, and most valuable part of 
my character, that no citizen of Athens ever put on monming 
through me.* The wonderful man, though engaged for forty 
years in business, and constantly attacked by every furioas, 
seditious, and turbulent Athenian, had never amidst all his 
power given way to the spirit of revenge. For this, as Plu- 
tarch finely observes, he in some measure deserved the lofty 
title of Olympian, too arrogant in any other light for man to 
wear ; since gentleness of manners, and the habits of merey 
and forgiveness, raise men to the nearest resemblance of the 
gods. Plutarch adds that the Athenians never regretted any 
man so much, and with so much reason. If the reader be 
willing to hear any more of Aspasia, the same writer tells us 
that after the death of Pericles she married one Lysicles, t 
}ow and obscure man, and a dealer in cattle, whom however 
/the unproved into an Athenian oi the &i«l cX'qa^* 
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war, wherein private ambition or private interest pushed 
them to such management as was highly prejudicial to 
themselves and their allies. Whenever these politic 
schemes succeeded, private persons carried off all the 
honor and advantage : whenever they miscarried, the 
hardships of the war fell more severely on the state. 
The reason was this : Pericles, a man of acknowleged 
worth and ability, and whose integrity was undoubt- 
edly proof against corruption, kept the people in order 
by a gentle management, and was not so much directed 
by them as their principal director. He had not worked 
himself into power by indirect methods, and therefore 
was not obliged to soothe and humor their caprices, but 
could contradict and disregard their anger with pecu- 
liar dignity. Whenever he saw them bent on projects 
injurious or unreasonable, he terrified them so by the 
force of his eloquence, that he made them tremble and 
desist ; and when they were disquieted by groundless 
apprehensions, he animated them afresh into brave re- 
solution. The state under him, though styled a demo- 
cracy, was in fact a monarchy. His successors moved 
OD a level with one another, and yet every one affect- 
ing to be chief, were forced to cajole the people, and so 
to neglect the concerns of the public. This was the 
source of many grievous errors, as must unavoidably 
be the case in a great community and possessed of 
larg^ dominion ; but in particular of the expedition to 
Sicily, the ill conduct of which did not appear so fla- 
grantly in relation to those against whom it was under- 
taken, as to the authors and movers of it, who knew 
not how to make the proper provision for those who 
were employed in it : for, engaged in their own private 
contests for power with the people, they had not suffi- 
cient attention to the army abroad, and at home were 
embroiled in mutual altercations, XeX, \iQ\.m^*aX^\^\'- 
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ing the miscarriage in Sicily, in which they lost their 
army, with the greater part of their fleet, and the sedi- 
tion which instantly broke out in Athens, they bravely 
resisted for three years together, not only their first 
enemies in the war, but the Sicilians also in conjunc- 
tion with them ; the greater part of their depend^ts 
rerolted from them ; and at length Cyrus, the king^s 
son, who, favoring the Peloponnesians, supplied them 
with money for the service of their fleet ; nor could 
at last be conquered, till, by their own intestine feuds, 
they were utterly disabled from resisting longer. So 
much better than any other person was Pericles ac- 
quainted with their strength when he marked put suck 
a conduct to them as would infallibly have enabled the 
Athenian state to have continued the war longer tiian 
the Peloponnesians could possibly have done. 

The Lacedaemonians, in junction with their ^lies, 
the same summer fitted out a fleet of one hundred 
ships against the island Zacynthus, which lies over- 
against Elis. They are a colony of the Achseans of 
Peloponnesus, and were then in league with the Athe- 
nians. On board this fleet were a thousand heavy- 
armed Lacedaemonians ; and Cnemus the Spartan com- 
manded in the expedition. Making a descent on the 
island, they ravaged great part of the country ; but 
finding the intire reduction of it impracticable, they 
re-embarked and returned home. 

In the close of the same summer Aristeus the Corin- 
thian, Aneristus, Nicolaus, Protodemus, and Timagoras 
of Tegea, ambassadors from the Lacedaemonians, and 
Polls the Argive, without any public character, travel- 
ling into Asia, to engage the Persian king to supply them 
with men and money for carrying on the war, on their 
journey stop first in Thrace, and address themselves to 
Sitsdcea the son of Teres. TViey had a mind to try if 
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iwy Goald prerail on him to quit the Athenian alii* 
aee; to march to the relief of Potidssa, now be- 
negied by the Athenians ; to desist for the future from 
pring the latter any assistance ; and to obtain from 
Idm a safe conduct through his territory, for the con- 
liBiianee of their journey beyond the Hellespont, to 
Phamaees son of Pharnabazus, who would afterwards 
Hmduct them in safety to the royal court. Learchus, 
the son of Callimachus, and Ameiniades, the son of 
Philemon, happening at that time to be with Sitalces, 
u an embassy from Athens, persuaded the son of Si- 
lileesy who had been made a citizen of Athens, to 
leise and deliver them up to them, that they might not 
g6 forward to the king, to the prejudice of that com- 
■mnity of which he was a member. He, hearkening 
to their adrice, arrests them just as they were going 
m shipboard to cross the Hellespont, after they had 
trarelled through Thrace to the spot marked for their 
wnbarkation. He executed this by means of some 
trusty persons despatched purposely after them, along 
with Learchus and Ameiniades, and expressly ordered 
to delirer them up to the latter. They, so soon as 
they had got them in their power, carried them to 
Athens. On their arrival there the Athenians, stand- 
iag in great fear of Aristeus, lest on escape he might 
do them farther mischief, since before this he had been 
the author of all the projects to their prejudice, both 
at Potidaea and in Thrace, put them to death on the 
very day of their arrival, u^judged and suing in vain 
to be heard, and cast them into pits. This cruel usage 
of them they justified from the example of the Lace- 
demonians, who had in the same manner put to death 
tad cast into pits the Athenian merchants and those of 
their allies whom they had seized in the trading ves- 
icls on the coasts of Peloponnesua ; iot/vuVy^X^^^gtxsL- 
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ning of the war, the Lacedaemonians had put to deatt 
as enemies all those Whom they could take at sea ; ii4 
those only who belonged to t^e states in alliance witt 
the Athenians, but even such as were of the yet ■01' 
tral communities. 

About the same time, in the end of summer, th 
Ambraciots, in conjunction with many of the bai1» 
rians whom they had excited to take up arms, iuTadii 
Argos of Amphilochia, and made excursions over al 
its dependent territory. Their enmity against the Al 
gives took its original from hence. This Argos wi 
first built, and this province of Amphilochia fin 
planted, by Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus, is 
mediately after the Trojan war; who, on his retm 
home, being dissatisfied with the state of affairs in th 
other Argos, founded this city in the gulf of Ambraei 
and gave it the same name with the place of his ntt 
vity. It soon became the largest city of Amphilocld 
and the inhabitants were most powerful of any ther 
abouts. Yet many generations after, being sunk I 
misfortunes, they prevailed on the Ambraciots bordfl 
ing on Amphilochia to unite with them. This coi 
munity of residence brought them to their present Q 
of one common language, the Greek: but the rest 
the Amphilochians are still barbarians. Yet in pi 
cess of time, the Ambraciots drove the Argives fin 
amongst them, and kept possession of the city i 
themselves. On this event, the Amphilochians thr 
themselves under the protection of the Acamaniai 
and both together implored the succor of the Atl 
nians, who sent thirty ships to their assistance, urn 
the command of Phormio. On Phormio's arrival tl 
took Argos by storm ; made all the Ambraciots slav 
and then both the Amphilochians and Acamanit 
settled themselves togetYieT Vn \\i^ city. To these 
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ddeiits was first owing the league ofifensive and defen- 
iire between the Athenians and Acarnanians. The 
chief cause of the inyeteracy which the Ambraciots 
bore to the Argives was their having made them in 
this manner slaves ; and which afterwards impelled 
them, in the confusion of this war, to form this inva- 
■ioiiy with the junction of the Chaonians and some 
ether neighboring barbarians. Advancing up to Ar- 
gof , fhey were intire masters of the whole territory, 
bat in vain endeavored to take the town by assault; 
on which they again returned home, and dispersed to 
Aeir respective nations. Such were the transactions 
of the summer. 

.' On the first approach of winter the Athenians sent 
out twenty ships to cruise on the coasts of Pelopon- 
■esuSy under the command of Phormio ; who fixing 
his station before Naupactus, kept so strict a guard, 
that nothing durst pass in or out from Corinth and 
tiie gulf of Crissa. Six other ships they sent to Caria 
and Lycia, under the command of Melesander, to levy 
eontributions there, and to stop the excursions of the 
Peloponnesian privateers, harboring in those parts, 
from molesting the course of their trading vessels from 
Phacelis, Phoenicia, and the adjacent continent. Me- 
lesander, with the Athenian and confederate force he 
had on board his ships, landed in Lycia, and was de- 
feated in the first battle, in which he lost part of his 
trmy and his own life. 

The same winter the Potidaeans, as they were no 
bnger able to hold out the siege, and as, besides, the 
irmptions of the Peloponnesians into Attica had not 
induced the Athenians to raise it, their provisions 
Vaing quite spent, and amongst other calamities to 
iHiiph their extremities had reduced them, having been 
forced to feed on one another, they held a ^ax\£^ ^^\^\ 
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their sQirender with the Athenian officen , who com* 
manded in the siege,' Xenophon the son of Euripides, 
Hestiodonis the son of Aristoclides, and Phanomachns 
the son of Callimachus. They, sensible of the hard- 
ships their troops suffered by long lying abroad in the 
winter season, and that the carrying on of the siege' 
had already cost Athens two thousand talents,' granted 
them a composition. The terms agreed on were thesis? 
' That they should quit the place with their wiyes, 
their children, and auxiliaries; eirery man with one 
suit of clothing, but the women with two ; and with 
a certain sum of money to defray the expense of theltf 
departure/ By virtue of this composition they went 
away to Chalcis, where eyefy one shifted for himself. 
But the Athenians called their generals to account for 
their conduct, because they had signed this composi- 
tion without their priWty (for they thought it in their 

^ In this siege of Potidsa two persons served amongst the 
heavy-armed as private soldiers, one of whom was the glory 
of human nature ; and the other the glory and bane of his 
country : I mean the divine Soctates, and, at this time, young 
Alcibiades. Plutarch, in the life of Alcibiades, says, they 
lay in the same tent, and fought always side by side. Once, 
in a sharp skirmish, both of them distinguished themselves 
above all their fellow-soldiers. Alcibiades at length was 
wounded and dropped ; Socrates stood over and defended 
him, and saved both him and his arms from the enemy. So> 
crates therefore had the justest right to the public reward, as 
the person who had behaved best in this action ; but when 
the generals, on account of Alcibiades' quality, showed a 
great desire to confer honor on him, Socrates, willing also to 
increase his ardor for gallant actions, turned witness in his 
favor, and procured him the wreath and the public present 
of a complete suit of armor. Socrates coveted no recompense 
for brave exploits but the consciousness of having performed 
them, and young Alcibiades was to be narsed up to virtue. 
He was capable of every degree either of virtue or vice : and 
Socrates always endeavored to encourage him in the former^ 
and give his eager and enterprising soul the just direction* 

* 387,5001. sterling. 
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power to have made them surrender at discretion), 
and afterwards sent to Potidaea some of their people, 
whom they settled in a colony there. These things 
were done this winter ; and so ended the second year 
of this war, the history of which has been compiled 
by Thucydides. 

Year hi. — Early the next summer, the Pelopon- 
nesians and their allies, omitting the incursion as be- 
fore into Attica, marched their forces against Platasa. 
Arohidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lace- 
domionians, commanded, who having encamped his 
army, was preparing to ravage the a^acent country. 
He was interrupted by an embassy from the Platasans^ 
who addressed themselves to him in the following 
manner: 

* The war, O Archidamus and LacedsBmonians, yoa 
are. now levying on Platasa is a flagrant breach of 
common justice, a blemish on your honor and that of 
your others. Pausanias, the Lacedeemonian, son of 
Cleombrotus, when, aided by those Grecians, who 
cheerfully exposed themselves with him to the dangers 
of that battle which was fought on our land, he had 
delivered Greece from Persian slavery; at a public 
sacrifice to Jupiter the Deliverer, solemnised by him 
on that occasion in the public forum of Plataea, called 
all the confederates together, and there conferred 
these privileges on the Plataeans : ' That they should 
have free possession of the city and territory belong- 
ing to it, to be governed at their own discretion ; that 
no one should ever unjustly make war on them, or 
endeavor to enslave them ; and in case of such at- 
tempts, all the confederates then present should avenge 
it to the utmost of their power.' Such grateful re- 
turns did your fathers make us in Tecomv^xkAi^ ^i ^^ox. 
valor, and the seal we excited in the co\iiiao\v ^WGi^^w 
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Yet their generosity you are dow reversing — you, 
with the Thehans our inveterate foes, are come hithev 
to enslave us. But by the gods who were then wit- 
nesses to the oath they swore, by all the tutelary dei^ 
ties both of your own and of pur community, we ad- 
jure you to do no damage to Plataean ground, nor to 
violate your oaths, but to retire and leave us in that 
state of independence which Pausanias justly esta- 
blished for us/ To these words of the Platmmi 
Archidamus made this reply : 

- ' What you have urged, ye men of Platcea, is just 
and reasonable, if it be found agreeable to your 
actions. Let the declarations of Pausanias be ob- 
served; be free and independent yourselves, and at 
the same time vindicate their own freedom to others,' 
to those who, after participation of the same common 
dangers, made that oath in your favor, and yet are 
now enslaved by the Athenians. To rescue them and 
others from that slavery have our preparations been 
made, this war has been undertaken. You who know 
what liberty is, and are such advocates for it, do you 
abide firmly by your oaths ; at least, as we heretofore 
advised you, keep at quiet, enjoying only what is pro- 
perly your own ; side with neither party ; receive both 
in the way of friendship, in the way of enmity neither. 
To a conduct like this we never shall object.' 

When the Plataean ambassadors had heard this re- 
ply of Archidamus they returned into the city, and 
communicating what had passed to the body of the 
citizens, they carried back in answer to him, ^ That 
they could not possibly comply with his proposals, 
witiiout the consent of the Athenians, because their 
wives and children were in their power: that they 
Were apprehensive a compliance might endanger their 
whole community, since in sucVi ^ c^a^ «v^«t IIa 
AtbeDiana might not confirm t\ie newti^Vj, ot^^ 
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Thebans, who were comprehended in the same neutral 
oath to the two principal powers, might again attempt 
to seize their city.' Archidamus, to remove their ap- 
prehensions, spoke as follows : ' Deliver up your city 
and your houses to us Lacedasmonians ; let us know 
the bounds of your territory and the exact number of 
your trees, and make as true a calculation as you pos- 
sibly can of all that belongs to you. Depart your- 
selves, and reside wherever you please so long as the 
war continues ; at the end of it we will restore every 
thing again. In the mean time we will make the best 
use of every thing intrusted to us, and pay you an 
annual equivalent for your subsistence.' On hearing 
this, they again returned into the city, and the whole 
body of the people assisting at a general oonsultation, 
they returned for answer, ' That they desired only to 
communicate the proposals to the Athenians, and then 
with their approbation would accept them. In the 
mean time they begged a suspension of arms, and to 
have their lands spared from depredation.' He granted 
them a truce for the time requisite to receive an answer, 
and forbore ravaging the country. 

The ambassadors of Platsea, having been at Athens, 
and consulted with the Athenians, return again with 
this answer to their city : * The Athenians say, that 
in DO preceding time, ever since we entered into con- 
federacy with them, did they ever suffer us ih any 
respect to be injured : that neither will they neglect 
us now, but send us a powerful aid. And you they 
solemnly adjure, by the oaths which your fathers have 
sworn, to admit no change or innovation in the league 
subsisting between you and them.' When the ambas- 
sadors had thus delivered the answer of the Athenians, 
after some consultation the Platseans resolved, ' never 
to desert them; to bear any deya&\aA.\!(moi\^\t\vGk^\ 
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nay, if such must be the case, to behold it with pa* 
tience, and to fa£fer any extremities to which then 
enemies might reduce them ; that, farther, no penoi 
should stir out of the city, but an answer be gifoi 
from the walls, * That it was impossible for them ti 
accept the terms proposed by the Lacedaemonians.' 

This was no sooner heard than Archidamus the Udj 
made this solemn appeal to all their tutelary hero* 
and gods : ' Ye gods and heroes,' said he, ' who pn 
tect this region of Platssa, bear witness to us, tiiati 
was not till after a violatioB of oaths already swon 
that we hare marched into this country, where fli 
fathers through the blessings you sent down pa thai 
prayers overcame the Medes, and which you the 
made that fortunate field whereon the arms of Grese 
were crowned with victory ; and that whatever we shtl 
here undertake, our every step shall be agreeable t 
justice. We have offered many honorable conditioi 
to them, which are all rejected. Grant therefore ov 
supplications, that the first transgressors of jnstk 
may receive their punishment, and that those who fi^ 
willi equity may obtain revenge.' After this solen 
address to the gods, he roused up his army into ai 
tion. 

He first of all formed an inclosure round about thei 
with the trees they had felled, so that no one could gi 
out of the city. In the next place, they raised 
mbount of earth before the place, hoping that it cool 
not long hold out a siege against the efforts of so lar| 
an army. Having felled a quantity of timber c 
Mount CithsMTon, with it they framed the mount c 
either side, that thus cased it might perform the se 
vice of a wall, and that the earth might be kept fro 
mouldering away too fast. On it they heaped a qua] 
tity of matter^ both itonea aaid «arih^ and whatevi 
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vise wonld cemeDt together and increase the bulk. 
This work employed them for seventy days and nights 
without intermission, all being alternately employed 
in it, so that one part of the army was carrying it on, 
whilst the other took the necessary refreshments of 
Ibod and sleep. Those Lacedaemonians who had the 
command over the hired troops of the other states 
had the care of the work, and obliged them all to 
Mnst in carrying it on. The Platseans, seeing this 
mount raised to a great height, built a counterwork of 
woody close to that part of the city wall against which 
this mount of earth was thrown up, and strengthened 
the inside of it with bricks, which they got for this 
\ by pulling down the adjacent houses. The wooden 
was designed to keep it firm together, and pre- 
vent the whole pile from being weakened by its height. 
They farther covered it over with sheep- skins and 
hides of beasts, to defend the workmen from missive 
weapons, and to preserve the wood from being fired 
by the enemy. This work within was raised to a 
great height, and the mount was raised with equal ex- 
^ition without. On this, the Platseans had recourse 
to another device. They broke a hole through the wall, 
dose to which the mount was raised, and drew the 
earth away from under it into the city. But this being 
discovered by the Peloponnesians, they threw into 
the hole hurdles made of reeds and stufied with clay, 
which being of a firm consistence, could not be dug 
iway like earth. By this they were excluded, and 
10 desisted for a while from their former practice. 
Yet digging a subterraneous passage from out of the 
eity, which they so luckily continued that it under- 
lined the mount, they again withdrew the earth from 
Under it. This practice long escaped the discovery of 
the besiegers, who still heaping on matter, yet the 
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work grew rather less, as the earth was drawn away 
from the bottom, and that abore fell in to fill up the 
void. However, still apprehensive, that as they were 
few in number, they should not be able long to hold 
out against such numerous besiegers, they had re- 
course to another project. They desisted from carry- 
ing on the great pile which was to counterwork the 
mount, and beginning at each end of it where the wall 
was low, they run another wall in the form of a cre- 
scent along the inside of the city, that if the great wall 
should be taken this might afterwards hold out, might 
lay the enemy under a necessity of throwing up a 
fresh mount against it, and that thus the farther they 
advanced the difficulties of the siege might be doubled, 
and be carried on with increase of danger. 
• When their mount was completed the Peloponne- 
sians played away their battering engines against the 
wall; and one of them they worked so dextrously 
from the mount against the great pile within, that 
they shook it very much, and threw the Platseans into 
consternation. Others they applied in different parts 
against the wall, the force of which was broken by the 
Plat86ans, who threw ropes around them : they also 
tied large beams together, with long chains of iron at 
both ends of the beams, by which they hung down- 
wards from two other transverse beams inclined and 
extended beyond the wall ; these they drew along ob- 
liquely, and against whatever part they saw the 
engines of battery to be aimed they let go the beams 
with a full swing of the chains, and so dropped them 
down directly on it, which by the weight of the stroke 
broke off the beak of the battering machine. On this the 
Peloponnesians, finding all their engines useless, and 
their mount effectually counterworked by the fortifi- 
cation within^ concluded it a business of no little 
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sard to take the place amidst so many obstacles, 
I prepared to draw a circumvallatioii about it. > 
kit first they were willing to try whether it were 

possible to set the town on fire, and bum it down, 
it was not large, by help of a brisk gale of wind ; 
tfaey cast their thoughts towards every expedient 
taking it without a large expense and a tedious 
ckade. Procuring for this purpose a quantity of 
ots, they tossed them from their own mount into 
Toid space between the wall and the inner fortifi- 
um. As many hands were employed in this busi- 
is, they had soon filled it up, and then proceeded 
toss more of them into the other parts of the city 
Bg beyond, as far as they could by the advantage 
ich the eminence gave them. On these they threw 
7 balls made of sulphur and pitch, which caught 

fagots, and soon kindled such a flame as before 
I time no one had ever seen kindled by the art of 
n. It has indeed sometimes happened, that wood 
fwing on mountains has been so heated by the attri- 
1 of the winds, that without any other cause it has 
tken out into fire and flame. But this was exceeding 
ce ; and the Plataeans, who had baffled all other 
irts, were very narrowly delivered from perishing 
its fury ; for it cleared the city to a great distance 
ind about, so that no Platasan durst approach it: and 
he wind had happened to have blown along with it, 
the enemy hoped, they must all unavoidably have 
ished. It is now reported, that a heavy rain falling 
a sadden, attended with claps of thunder, extin- 
shed the flames, and put an end to this imminent 
iger. 

rhe Peloponnesiansj on the failure of this project, 
rched away part of their army ; but, continuing the 
udnder there, raised a wall of circumvallation quite 
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round tbe city, the troops of every confederate M 
executing a determinate part of the work« Both ii 
aide and outside of this wall was a ditch, and by in 
'digging these they had got materials for brick. Tk 
work being completed about the rising of Arotam 
they left some of their own men to guard half of ti 
wall, the other half being left to the care of the Ba 
tians ; then marched away with the main army, m 
dismissed the auxiliary forces to their respeetiFe citM 
The Platseans had already sent away to Athens thi 
wives, their children, their old people, aiid allJ 
tiseless crowd of inhabitants. There were only left 
the town during this siege four hundred Platnti 
eighty Athenians, and one hundred and ten womea 
prepare their food. This was the whole number 
them when the siege was first formed ; nor was thi 
any other person within the wall, either'slave or in 
And in this manner was the city of Platcea besieged 
form. 

The same summer, and about the time that the an 
appeared before Plataea, the Athenians, with a bo 
of their own people, consisting of two thousand heai 
armed, and two hundred horsemen, invaded the Gb 
cideans of Thrace and the Bottiseans. The com f 
in the ear when this army was led against them un 
the command of Xenophon, the son of Euripides, i 
two colleagues. Coming up to Spartolus, a town 
Bottiaea, they destroyed the corn, and hoped to j 
possession of the place by the management of a f 
tion they had within. But a contrary party, hav; 
sent in good time to Olynthus, had procured fir 
thence an aid of heavy-armed and other force 
their protection. These even made a sally oat 

> Beginning of September. 
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Spartolns, and forced the Athenians to a battle under 
the walls of the town. The heavy-armed Chalcideans, 
with some of their auxiliaries, were defeated by the 
Athenians, and retired into Spartolus. The horse and 
light-armed Chalcideans got the better of the horse and 
light-armed Athenians ; but they had with them a small 
number of targeteers from the province called Crusis. 
On the first joining of battle other targeteers came to 
their assistance from Olynthus. The light-armed of 
Spartolus seeing this reinforcement just come up, and 
reflecting that they had received no loss before, with 
reanimated courage again charged the Athenians, in 
conjunction with the Chalcidean horse, and the fresh 
reinforcement. The Athenians retired to the two com- 
panies which they had left to guard the baggage. 
Here they drew up again ; and whenever they thought 
proper to charge, the enemy fell back ; when they re- 
treated from the charge, the enemy pressed on and 
infested them with missive weapons. The Chalcidean 
horse rode up where they thought they could break 
them ; and falling in without fear of a repulse, put the 
Athenians to flight, and pursued them to a great dis- 
tance. The Athenians fled for refuge to Potidsea ; and 
afterwards, obtaining a truce to fetch off their dead, 
returned with their shattered army to Athens. In this 
action they lost four hundred and thirty men, and all 
their commanders. The Chalcideans and Bottiaeans 
erected a trophy; and, having taken proper care of 
their dead, separated to their own cities. 

Not long after this, in the same summer, the Ara- 
braciots and Chaonians, who aimed at the total reduc- 
tion of Acarnania, and to compass a general defection 
there from the Athenians, prevailed on the Lacedae- 
monians to supply them with shipping from their con- 
federate cities f and to send a thowsaiid Yi^wr^-^ttsvfc^ 

THUC. VOL. 1. ^ 
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into Acarnania. They told them that, * if they would 
join them with a land and a naval force at the same 
time, it would he impossible for the Acarnanians to 
succor one another by sea; that hence they might 
easily get all Acarnania into their power, from whence 
they might become masters of Zacynthus and Cephal- 
lene, and astop would then be made to the Athenian 
cruises on the coasts of Peloponnesus ; nay, that there 
was even a hope of reducing Naupactus/ This scheme 
was pleasing to the Lacedasmonians, who ordered Gne- 
mus, yet their admiral, to sail thither with a few ships, 
having on board the heavy-armed ; and circulated or- 
ders to their confederates to fit out their ships, and 
repair with all expedition to Leucas. The Corinthians 
were those who showed most zeal for the Ambraciots, 
a colony of their own ; and the shipping of Corinth, 
Sicyon, and the adjacent places, was prepared with all 
possible expedition ; but that of Leucas, Anactorium, 
and Ambracia, was already at Leucas, and waiting for 
the rest. Cnemus and the thousand heavy-armed per- 
formed their voyage undiscovered by Phormio, who 
commanded the Athenian fleet of twenty sail, stationed 
round Naupactus, and immediately landed his men for 
the destined service. Besides the thousand Pelopon- 
nesians he brought with him, he was now joined by 
the Ambraciots, Leucadians, Anactorians, of the Gre- 
cians ; of the barbarians, by a thousand Chaoniaos 
not subject to a regal government, but commanded by 
Photius and Nicanor, men of those families which had 
a right to command by annual election. With the 
Chaonians came the Thesprotians, who also had no 
king. Sabylinthus, guardian of their king Tharyps, 
yet a minor, led the Molossians and Atintanians. The 
Parava?ans were headed by their own king Oroedus, 
who had also the command of a lUowsaLud Orestians, 
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of Antiochus, which served with his troops by 
nission of Antiochus. Perdiccas sent also a 
1 Macedonians, of which the Athenians were 
; ; but these were not yet come up. 
these forces Cnemus began his march, without 
the arrival of the ships from Corinth ; and 
through Argia, they destroyed Limnsea, a vil- 
fortified. They marched next for Stratus, the 
city of Acamania ; judging that if they first 
s, all other places would readily submit. The 
dans, finding a large army broken in amongst 
r land, and more enemies coming to attack 
sea, gave up all view of succoring one another, 
»d separately on their own defence. They sent 
tion to Phormio, and requested him to come 
eir relief. He sent them word, * he could not 

leave Naupactus without a guard, when a 
s ready to sail from Corinth.' The Pelopon- 
and their allies, dividing themselves into three 
advanced towards the city of the Stratians, 
esign to appear before it, and if it did not sur- 
it once, to storm it without loss of time. The 
ins and the rest of the barbarians marched in 
die ; to the right were the Leucadians, Anac- 
and their auxiliaries ; to the left Cnemus with 
^ponnesians, and the Ambraciots; each body at 

a distance from the rest, that sometimes they 
it of one another's sight. The Grecians, in 
arch, kept firm within ranks, and guarded all 
)tions, till they came up to the spot fit for their 
ment. But the Chaonians, confident of their 
very, and valuing themselves as the most mar- 
pie in that part of the world, could not bear 
ly of encamping, but with the rest ol tVie \i^\- 
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barians rushing eagerly forwards, thoaglit to take the 
town at a shout, and carry all the honor. The Stra- 
tians, finding them thus advanced, thought, that could 
they master them thus detached, the Grecians would 
become more averse to attack them. With this view, 
they placed ambuscades in the approaches of the city; 
and when the enemy was near, rushed up at once from 
the places of arabush, and out of the city, charging 
them on all sides. The Chaonians were thrown into 
consternation, and many of them were slain. The rest 
of the barbarians, when they saw them give way, durst 
not keep their ground, but fled immediately. Neither 
of the Grecian bodies knew any thing of this engage* 
ment, so hastily had those advanced, and were sup- 
posed to have done it only to encamp with grater ex- 
pedition : but when the barbarians came running back 
to them in disorderly rout, they received them into 
shelter ; and all closing firm together, stood quiet the 
rest of the day. The Stratians durst not directly as- 
sault them, because the other Acarnanians were not 
yet come up to their assistance, but were continually 
slinging at them from a distance ; thus harassing them 
abundantly, but unable, without better weapons, to 
make them dislodge : the Acarnanians only could have 
attacked them with effectual vigor. 

By the favor of a dark night Cnemus withdrew his 
army by a quick march to the river Anapus, which is 
eighty stadia* distant from Stratus. The next day he 
obtained a truce to fetch off the dead : and the Oeniadas 
coming up in a friendly manner to his relief, he went 
to take refuge amongst them, before the Acarnanians 
could draw their succors together ; and from thence 

> About eight miles. 
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.the forces wliicli composed his army marched to their 
own homes : but the Stratians erected a trophy on ac- 
-coant of their victory over the barbarians. 

The fleet of Corinth and the other confederate states 

that was to sail from the gulf of Crissa, to attend the 

orders of Cnemus, and prevent the Acarnanians on the 

eout from succoring those within the land, never ar- 

lired : for, about the time of the action at Stratus, 

they had been compelled to fight the Athenian squadron 

-.€f twenty ships, stationed at Naupactus, under the 

command of Phormio. Phormio had watched their 

coming out of the gulf, intending to attack as soon as 

.ever they got out to sea. The Corinthians and their 

allies sailed out indeed, yet not so well prepared to 

fight by sea as to forward the land expedition on Acar- 

nania. They never imagined that the Athenians, with 

their twenty ships, durst presume to attack them who 

had forty-seven : yet when they saw them steering the 

.same course on the opposite shore, they kept first 

•long their own coast, and afterwards from Patrse of 

■ Achaia stretched over to the opposite side, in order to 

'- make for Acarnania. But now again they descried 

^ tiiem standing directly against them from Chalcis and 

r the river Evenus, and found they had observed their 

r anchoring the night before. Thus were they compelled 

to come to an engagement in the midst of the open 

lea.' The ships of every state were under the com- 

> Phormio was watching to catch them in the open sea, as 
Thucydides says above. They were now out of the gulf, 
•tretching across the sea, in the midst of which Phormio 
came up to them, and engaged. The sea without the capes 
that form the mouth of the gulf of Crissa is indeed a narrow 
Sea, bat then it was open sea in regard to the gulf within the 
capes, and gave Phormio all the advantages which more ex- 
pert seamen knew how to use. As the Peloponnesian fleet 
■ stood out from Patrae in Achaia, and the Athenian from Chal- 
cis in i£tolia, the situation of Uiose two places easily guides 
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mand of those who had been appointed by their prin- 
cipals : over the Corinthians were Machon, Isocratei, 
and Agatharchidas. The Peloponnesians drew np their 
ships in form of a circle, as large as they possibly 
could, without leaving open a passage for the ships 6f 
the enemy. The heads of the ships stood to sea, the 
stems were turned inwards. Within were ranged the 
small vessels that attended the fleet, and five ships that 
were prime sailers, which were to start out at narrow 
passages, wherever the enemy should begin the attack. 
The Athenians, drawing up their ships in a line, and 
sailing quite round them, brushed along by them in 
their passage, and making successive feints of en- 
gaging, forced them to draw into a smaller compass. 
Phormio had beforehand given strict orders not to en- 
gage without the signal ; for he hoped the enemy could 
not long preserve that order of battle like a land army, 
but that the ships must fall foul one on another, and 
the small vessels within give them no little embarrass- 
ment ; that farther, the wind would blow out of the 
gulf, as was usual every morning ; in expectation of 
which he continued to sail round about them, and then 
they could not possibly keep firm in their stations for 
any time. He thought, farther, that the time of en- 
gagement was intirely in his own power, as his ships 
were the best sailers, and that it was most advisable to 
begin at such a juncture. As soon as that wind began 
to rise, and the greater ships, now contracted into a 
narrow circle, were disordered both by the wind and 
the smaller vessels within, one falling foul on another, 
the poles were applied to push them off again. Amidst 

to the place of the engagement. Phormio got a deal of honor 
by this action, which Plutarch in his piece about the * glory of 
the Athenians ' reckons up amongst the most remarkable ex* 
ploita related by our historian. 
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fhe noise caiued by this confusion, calling out to take 
care, and cursing one another, they could no longer 
kear the orders of their commanders or their masters ; 
and the sea beginning to run so high as to render use- 
leas the oars of inexperienced mariners, as they were, 
Aey left the unmanageable ships to the pilots' art. 
Exactly at this juncture Phormio gave the signal. The 
Athenians engaged, and at the first shock sunk one of 
the admiral-ships, and several more afterwards in the 
different parts of the engagement. They pursued their 
saccess with so much fury, that amidst the general 
disorder not one durst think of resisting, but all with 
the greatest precipitation fled towards Patrse and Dyme 
of Achaia. The Atheniaus pursued, and took twelve 
of their ships ; and having slaughtered most of the 
erews, drew off to Molychrium ; and having erected a 
trophy on the promontory, and consecrated a ship to 
Neptone, returned to their station at Naupactus. 

The Peloponnesians, without loss of time, crept along 
the coast with the remnant of their fleet saved at Patrse 
and Dyme, to Cyllene, a dock belonging to the Eleans ; 
whither, after the battle of Stratus, arrived also from 
Lencas, Cnemus and the ships of that station, which 
i ; ongfat to have been joined by these other. The Lace- 
i, dsmonians sent thither Timocrates, Brasidas, and Ly- 
i:^. eophron, to assist Cnemus in his naval conduct, order- 
^ iBg him to g^t ready for a more successful engagement, 
•^ tnd not to leave the dominion of the sea to such a small 
d ^ tnmber of ships : for their late defeat appeared to them 
ijr- ^ite unaccountable, especially as this was the first 
L9 trial they had of an engagement at sea ; nor could 
they think it so much owing to a want of skill in naval 
' 'J iffairs as to a want of courage ; never balancing the 
V-. long experience of the Athenians with their own short 
application to these matters. These petaoxk^ iVi^i^'foit^ 
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they sent away in anger; who, coming to Cnemnt, 
issued their circular orders to the states for new quotas 
of shipping, and refitted what was already there for 
another engagement. Phormio also sent messengers 
to Athens with an account of these preparations, and 
to, report the victory they had already gained; re- 
questing a farther reinforcement of as many ships as 
they could expeditiously despatch, since he was in 
daily expectation of another fight. 

Twenty ships were the number they agreed to send 
him ; but they ordered him who was to conduct them to 
touch by the way at Crete : for Nicias, a Cretan of 
Gortys, a public friend of the Athenians, had per- 
suaded them to appear before Cydonia ; assuring them 
that this place, which had been an enemy to them, 
should soon be their own. This he insinuated merely 
to gratify the Polychnitae, who bordered on the Cydo- 
nians. The commander therefore with these ships 
went to Crete, and joining the Polychnitae, ravaged 
the territory of the Cydonians ; by which, together 
with adverse winds and weather unfit for sea, no little 
time was unseasonably wasted away. 

The Peloponnesians at Cyllene, during the time 
that the Athenians lay weather-bound in Crete, having 
got every thing in readiness for another engagement, 
sailed along the coast of Panormus of Achaia, where 
the land forces of the Peloponnesians were gone to 
forward their attempts. Phormio, likewise, with the 
twenty ships which had fought the former battle, sailed 
up to Cape Molychrium, and lay at anchor just without 
it. This cape belonged to the Athenian alliance, but 
the other cape over against it belonged to the Pelo- 
ponnesians.^ The arm of the sea which divides them is 

'The cape on the Peloponaea\«a ai^^ ^^17^% cAM^d Rhiom, 
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about Beven stadia' over; and this is the mouth of the 
golf of Crissa. The Peloponnesians, with a fleet of 
lerenty-seven ships, rode also at anchor under the 
cape of Achaia, which is not far distant from Panor- 
mUy where their land forces lay. When they had 
bere a sight of the Athenians, hoth parties lay for six 
or seven days over against each other, intent on the 
needful preparations for engaging. The scheme on 
\ each side was this : the Peloponnesians, struck with 
their former defeat, would not sail from without their 
capes into the open sea: the Athenians would not enter 
into the straits, judging it would he an advantage to 
the enemy to fight in a narrow compass. At length 
Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other Peloponnesian com- 
nanders, desirous to come soon to an engagement, 
before the Athenian squadron should receive a rein- 
forcement, called first their soldiers together, and see- 
ing some of them not yet recovered from the terror 
Occasioned hy the former defeat, and hy no means 
eager to fight again, endeavored to animate and rouse 
up their courage by the following harangue : — 

* If the former engagement, ye men of Peloponne- 
sus, affects any of you with sad apprehensions about 
tiie event of another, know that it by no means af- 
fords you any reasonable ground for such desponding 
thoughts. That was owing, as you well know, to a 
deficiency in all needful preparations ; for you were 
not then fitted out for service of sea, but for the ser- 
vice of land. We then were distressed in several re- 
spects by the adverse turns of fortune ; and in some, 
we, who fought for the first time at sea, ran into errors 
through want of skill. It thus happened that we were 

or the Hhium of Achaia ; the opposite cape Antirrhium, or 
Molycbrium. 

* About three quarters of a mile« 
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defeated, but not through any cowardice of our own. 
There can be no reason for men, who were not con- 
quered by superior courage, but who can explicitly 
account for the means of their defeat, to let their spirits 
be sunk by a calamity merely accidental ; but they 
ought to reflect, that though fortune may disconcert 
human enterprises, yet that men can never be deserted 
by their own valor ; and where true valor is, they 
ought not to catch a plea from want of experience to 
palliate what signs of cowardice they betray. Inferior 
skill in you is by no means a balance for your peculiar 
valor. The expertness of your enemies, which you so 
much dread, if it be accompanied with valor, will in- 
deed direct them in a performance of their duty, amidst 
all the hazards of war ; but if it wants true valor, those 
hazards will be too hard for all human art : for fear 
banishes the remembrance of what ought to be done ; 
and art without strength is quite unavailing. Place 
therefore your own superior valor in the balance against 
their superior skill, and remove the apprehensions flow- 
ing from your defeat by the recollection that you were 
not prepared to fight. You have now the advantage 
of a larger number of ships, and an opportunity of 
fighting on your own coasts, in sight of a land army 
of your own. Victory is generally obtained by those 
who are most in number and best provided. So that, 
on close examination, no reason appears why we should 
dread the event. Our former miscarriages make not 
against us ; nay, the past commission of them will in- 
struct us now. Let every master, therefore, and every 
mariner, act his part with manly resolution ; let each 
take care to perform his duty, nor quit the post to 
which he is appointed. We shall take care to order 
the engagement in no worse a manner than our prede- 
cessors have done ; and shall leave no man any reason 
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to excase his cowardice : yet if any one will be a 
coward, he shall certainly receive the punishment he 
deserves ; but the valiant shall be honored with rewards 
proportioned to their merit/ 

In such terms did their commanders animate the 
Peloponnesians. But Phormio, who began to appre- 
hend a depression of spirits in his own men, since he 
plainly saw, that by keeping their ships close together 
they were afraid of the numerous ships of the enemy, 
bad a mind by calling them together to reinspire them 
with courage, and give them an exhortation suitable to 
their present condition. He had hitherto in all his 
discourses insisted, and induced them to give him cre- 
dit, that ' no number of ships could be got together 
large enough to make head against them.' And his 
seamen. had long since been elated with this presump- 
tion, that ' as they were Athenians, they ought not to 
avoid any fleet of the Peloponnesians, however nume- 
rous.' But, when he saw them intimidated by the 
formidable objects before their eyes, he thought it high 
time to endeavor to revive their sinking courage. The 
Athenians being gathered round him, he harangued 
them thus : — 

' I have observed, my fellow-soldiers, that the num- 
ber of your enemies has struck you with fear. I have 
therefore called you together, as I cannot bear to see 
you terrified with what is by no means dreadful. These 
enemies of yours, whom you have already conquered, 
who in nowise think themselves a match for you, have 
got together a great number of ships and a superior 
force. In the next place they come confidently to 
attack you with the vain presumption that valor is 
only peculiar to themselves. Their confidence is oc- 
casioned by their skill in the service of the land. Their 
frequent successes there induce them to suppose that 
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they most alsp for certainty be yictorious at sea. If 
they have any reason to presume so far on their ex- 
cellence at land, yon have more to form presumptions 
in your own favor, since in natural courage they are 
not in the least superior to us, and if larger degrees 
of skill give either side an advantage, we have hence 
an argument to be more confident of success. The 
Lacedaemonians, now at the head of their league, 
merely to preserve their own reputation, have dragged 
numbers hither to fight against their will ; otherwise, 
they durst never have attempted to engage us a second 
time, after receiving so signal a defeat. Frighten not 
yourselves with extravagant suspicions of their cou- 
rage ; but rather strike a panic into them ; a panic, for 
which they have more ample reason, as you have al- 
ready gained a victory over them, and as they are 
certain you would not give them another opportunity 
to fight, unless you had some grand design to execute. 
An enemy, that like them exceeds in number, in ac- 
tion depend more on their strength than on their 
conduct. They who are far inferior in strength of 
numbers, and dare, though uncompelled, to fight, 
must do it through the prevalence of some extensive 
views. This they cannot but know, and hence dread 
more this our diminutive than they would an equal 
force. Large armies defeated, through defect of skill, 
or sometimes through defect of courage, by an inferior 
force, are cases that have often happened. Yet neither 
of these defects can be imputed to us. For my own 
part, I shall not willingly hazard the event within the 
gulf, nor will I sail into it. For I am not ignorant that 
want of sea room is very improper for a few ships 
that sail best and are best managed, against a number 
which those on board them know not how to govern. 
J/2 such a situation no one can pour down to an attack 
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in the proper manner for want of having a clear view 
of the enemy : nor, if he is forced to sheer off, can he 
do it with safety. There is no room to hreak through, 
or to tack at pleasure, which is the business of ships 
that are better sailers ; but the fight must of necessity 
be the same with a battle at land, and in this case 
the grater number of ships must have the advantage. 
I ihall take the greatest care I am able to prevent 
these inconveniences. And you I expect to stand re- 
gularly to your posts on board every ship. Receive 
your orders with alacrity, especially as we lie so near 
our enemy; and above all things when we come to 
action, observe the rules of discipline without hurry 
and noise ; for these are matters of great importance 
in every scene of war, and of not the least in a naval 
engagement ; and charge your enemies with a spirit 
worthy of your former achievements. Great indeed 
are the points you are now to decide ; the hopes of the 
Peloponnesians of making a figure at sea are now 
either to be totally demolished, or the power of the 
sea must become precarious to the Athenians, even 
near their own homes. Once more I call to your re- 
membrance, that great part of these enemies you have 
already conquered ; and the courage of enemies once 
conquered is seldom equal to what it was, when un- 
conscious of defeat.' 

In this manner Phormio encouraged his men. But 
the Peloponnesians, when they found that the Athe- 
nian! would not sail into the gulf and straits, had a' 
mind to compel them to it against their inclinations. 
At break of day they began to move, their ships being 
ranged in lines consisting of four, and stood along 
their own coasts within the gulf, the right wing lead- 
ing the course in the same order as they had lain at 
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anchor. In this wing they had ranged twenty of t&eir 
best sailers, with a view that if Phormio should ima- 
gine they had a design on Naupactus, and he himself 
should hasten to its succor, the Athenians might not be 
able to outsail them and escape their outermost squad- 
ron, which composed the right wing, but be sur- 
rounded on all sides. He^, just as they expected, 
being alarmed for that place, which he knew was de- 
fenceless, no sooner saw them under sail, than against 
bis will, and in no little hurry, he got on board, and 
sailed along his own coast, the land forces of the 
Messenians marching along the adjacent shore to be 
ready with their assistance. The Peloponnesians see- 
kig them move along in a line, ship after ship, and that 
they were now within the gulf and near the shore, 
which was what they chiefly wanted ; on a signal 
given, at once altered their course, pouring down 
directly on the Athenians, all as fast as their ships 
could advance, in full expectation of intercepting the 
whole fleet. Eleven of the Athenian ships, which 
were ahead of the rest, being too quick for the wing 
of the Peloponnesians, and the shifting of their coarse 
towards the open sea, ran safely off. Yet intercept- 
ing all the rest, they ran them aground, and so disabled 
them. The Athenians on board, who could not escape 
by swimming, were slaughtered to a m n. Some of 
these empty ships they got off again and carried away 
in tow ; and one they had already taken with the whole 
crew on board. The Messenians got down to the 
succor of some of them. They waded with their arms 
through the water, and climbing on board and flghtin^ 
from the decks, saved some which were already in 
tow. In this manner did the Peloponnesians defeat 
and destroy the Athenian ships. 
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Their twenty ships which were of the right wing 
gave chase to the eleven Athenians, which, on the 
sbifliDg of the course, had run off amain. But all 
these, excepting one ship, outsailed them and got safe 
into Naupactus. Having gained their harhor, they 
tacked ahout under the temple of Apollo, and stood 
ready to defend themselves, in case the enemy should 
make an attempt on them so near the shore. Soon 
after, they appeared sailing along and singing their 
p«an, as having gained a victory. One ship helong- 
ing to Leucas was shot far ahead of the rest, giving 
chase to that only ship of the Athenians which was 
left behind. It then happened that a trading vessel 
was lying out at anchor before the harbor. The Athe- 
lian ship came up first with this vessel, and sailing 
round her, ran directly against the Leucadian that 
Was chasing, and instantly sunk her. By this acci- 
dent, so sudden and unexpected, the Peloponnesians 
Were thrown into consternation; and having besides 
followed the chase without any regular order, as se- 
cure of victory, some of the ships now dropping their 
oara, stopped farther motion. This was an unlucky 
expedient when so near the enemy ; but their design 
Was to wait for the greater number of ships that were 
yet behind. Some of them, being ignorant of the 
Coast, ran on the shelves, and were stranded. When 
the Athenians saw them suffer these distresses their 
courage began to revive. Shouting out aloud with 
one voice, they encouraged one another to attack. 
The miscarriages, of which they were this moment 
sensible, and their irrecoverable disorder, prevented 
the others from making any long resistance. And 
they soon were forced to run back again towards the 
station off Panormus, from whence they came. The 
Athenians chasing them thither, took thft «\^ ^V\^<^ 
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that were most behind, and recovered their own, which 
were in the enemy^s hands, by having been run ashore, 
and afterwards brought off in tow. Some men besides 
they killed, and made some prisoners. 

On board the Leucadian, which was sunk near the 
trading vessel, was Timocrates the Lacedajmonian, 
who, when the ship received the stroke that sunk her, 
immediately slew himself,' and floated afterwards into 
the harbor of Naupactus. The Athenians, returning 
thither again, erected a trophy near the place from 
whence they had pursued this victory. They took tip 
their dead, and the shattered pieces of their ships, what- 
ever they found on their own coasts, and by a truce gave 
permission to the Peloponnesians to fetch off theirs. 

The Peloponnesians also erected a trophy, in token 
of a victory gained by forcing ashore and damaging 
some of the enemy ^s ships. The ship they took they 
consecrated on the Rhium of Achaia, near the trophy. 
Yet, after this, being in some dread of the reinforce- 
ment expected from Athens, all of them, except the 
Leucadians, sailed away by favor of the night into 
the gulf of Crissa and Corinth. The Athenians, in 
the twenty ships from Crete, that ought to have been 
up with Phormio before the engagement, not long 

1 We have here a notable proof of the peculiar spirit and 
genius of the Spartans. They regarded the land as their own 
element, in which they were superior to the rest of the world. 
And yet now they were convinced, that without practice at 
sea, they should never be able to pull down the power of 
Athens. Their first attempts were awkward and unsuccessful. 
The art showed by the Athenians in tacking round, darting 
out again, and sinking a ship at one stroke, put them all to a 
stand ; and it seems made so sudden and strong an impres- 
sion on Timocrates, whose passion it was to die fighting, and 
with wounds all before, that he could not endure the thought 
of perishing in a whole skin, and therefore snatched the mo- 
meat; and kiiied himself for feai \iQ «\iO\xV<l\^^ dxoymed. 
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after tlie above retreat of the other ships, arrived at 
Naupactus. And here this summer ended. 

Before the separation of the fleet that withdrew into 
Corinth and the g^ulf of Crissa, Cnemns, Brasidas, 
and the other commanders of the Peloponnesians, by 
the advice of the Megareans, formed a design, in the 
beginning of this winter, to make an attempt on the 
Pineus, the haven of the Athenians. It was not 
gnarded or secured in the usual manner ; nor was this 
judged requisite, as the naval power of Athens was 
become so extensive. Their project was, that every 
mariner, carrying' with him an oar, a cushion, and a 
leathern thong, should march over-land from Corinth, 
to the sea on which Athens is situated, and that mak- 
ing the best of their way to Megara, and drawing out 
the forty ships that lay there in the Nissean dock, they 
should immediately stand in for the Piraeus : for there 
wa« not so much as one ship appointed to its guard ; 
nor was there the least suspicion at Athens that the 
enemy would attempt in this manner to surprise them : 
for, openly, and in a regular train, they durst not 
attempt it ; nor could a project which required deli- 
berate procedure have escaped discovery. But no 
sooner had they resolved on, than they set oat to ex- 
ecute the present scheme. Arriving in the night, they 
drew the ships out of the Nisaean dock ; but instead 
of making directly for the Piraeus, as they at first in- 
tended, dismayed with the danger of the attempt, and, 
as it is said, forced by a contrary wind to steer ano- 
ther course, they went over to that promontory of 
Salamis which faces Megara. On this promontory 
was a fort, and three ships were stationed below to 
prevent all importation and exportation at Megara. 
This fort they assaulted, and carried the three ships, 

THUC. VOL. u V 
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though empty, away with them. Other parts of Sal 
mis they plundered, as the inhabitants never dreaa 
of this invasion. 

The lights,' that signify the approach of enemv 
were however held up and waved towards Atbei 
which caused as great a consternation there at n 
known during all the series of the war. Those in 1 
city imagined the enemy to be already within the I 
raeus. Those in the Piraeus concluded the city of t 
Salaminians to be taken, and that the enemy was m 
not within their port, which indeed they might eati 
have been, had they not been hindered by their *oi 
fears, and a contrary wind. At break of day 1 
Athenians ran down in general concourse to the I 
raeus. They got their ships afloat, and leaping 
board with ^the utmost expedition and uncommon \ 
mult, sailed away for Salamis, but left what la 
forces they had to guard the Piraeus. When the I 
loponnesians had notice of the approach of this suoo 
having now overrun great part of Salamis, and | 
many prisoners and a large booty, beside the thi 
ships stationed at Budorus, they made the best of tb 
way back to Nisaea. They were afraid of trusting 1 
much to their ships, which having been long laid 
were become leaky. After thus getting back to "M 
gara, they returned again over-land to Corinth. T 
Athenians, finding they were gone from Salamis, sail 
honke again. But ever after this they guarded i 

1 These, according to the scholiast, were lighted toid 
which persons on the walls reared aloft in the air, to not 
to neighboring and confederate places that they discerned 1 
approach of enemies, in order to put them on their gof 
The same thing was also done at the approach of friends 
notify what succor was at hand. In the latter case tf 
held the lights steady and unmoved ; in the former ti 
waved them to and fro, as an indication of fear. 
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rteus in a stricter manner, barring tip the mouth of 
I haven, and omitting no method of securing it 
sctnally fot the future. 

ibout the same time, in the beginning of this win- 
, Sitalces, the Odrysian, son of Teres, a Thracian 
ig, marched an army against Perdiccas, the son of 
sxander, king of Macedonia, and the Chalcideans 
*dering on Thrace, to enforce the execution of two 
^gements, one made to, and the other by, himself: 
Perdiccas, who had entered into some engagement 
him, for reconciling him to the Athenians when he 
I formerly pressed hard with war, and for not re- 
ring his brother Philip, then at enmity with him, to 
throne, had not yet performed that engagement. 
d he himself was under an engagement to the Athe- 
ns, since the late alliance, offensive and defensive, 
ie between them, that he would finish the war for 
m against the Chalcideans of Thrace. On both 
86 accounts he undertook the present expedition ; 
rjring along with him Amyntas the son of Philip, to 
tore to him the kingdom of Macedonia, with the 
lenian ambassadors commissioned to attend him on 
I occasion, and Agnon an Athenian general ; though 
Athenians had obliged themselves by treaty to ac- 
ipany the expedition with a fleet by sea, and a nu- 
*ous l^nd army. 

^ginning the march himself from Odrysa?, he sum- 
led to attend him first, all his Thracian subjects 
t lived within the mountains Haemus and Rhodope, 
to down to the Hellespont and Euxine sea ; next, 
Getse beyond Mount Hscmus, and as many other 
ons as lay between the river Ister and along quite 
rn to the Euxine. The Getae, and the nations so 
ated, border on the Scythians, wearing the same 
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habilimetits of war, and all like them drawiBg 
on horseback. He procured also to join him : 
the free Tbracians that lived on the monntai 
made use of scimeters, who are distiBg^oiahe^ 
name of Dians, and dwell most of them abo' 
dope. Some of these he took into pay^ but 
them rolnntarily attended. He had leries a] 
among;8t the Agrianians, Leseans, and the othei 
of P»onia subject to himself. These were the 
people in his dominions, reaching np to the i 
and Leasans of Paeonia and the rirer Strymon 
deriving its source from Monnt Scomius, wa 
Graseans and Leasans, and is the boundary of 
pire from those Pseonians who still are free. ' 
the Triballians, who are also a free people, tl 
dary is formed by the Trerians and Tilatseana. 
live to the north of Monnt Scomius, and reach ^ 
as far as the river Oscius, which rises out of t 
mountain with the Nestus and the Hebrus, a g 
barren mountain adjoining to the Rhodope. 

The kingdom of Odrysse is of this large exte 
the coast, reaching from the city of Abderi 
mouth of the river Ister in the Euxine sea. Tli 
est cut round its coast requires four days and i 
nights for a trading vessel, of the round-built 
directly before the wind. A good walker will 
eleven days in going the nearest way by lai 
Abdera to the Ister : so large was its extent a1 
coast. But towards the continent, to go along 
Byzantium to the Leseans and the Strymon, fo 
does it run upwards from the sea, would cost a 
ditious walker thirteen days' continued journe; 
yearly tribute exacted from this tract of barbai 
and his cities in Greece, by Seuthes, who, sue 
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ili^ces in these dominions, very much improved the 
lyenue, amounting to four hundred talents of silver,' 
lough it might be paid either in silver or gold. The 
resents constantly made to him, either of gold or sil- 
er, were not less in value ; besides gifts of vestments, 
oth figured and plain, and all kinds of furniture; 
iiich were not only made to him, but to all his offi- 
srs and the noble Odrysians. The custom observed 
f them, and general to all the Thracians, of ^ re- 
living rather than bestowing,' was contrary to that 
hich prevails in the Persian court, where it was a 
reater crime to be asked and to deny than to ask and 
B denied. Yet, as their power was great, this prac- 
ee continued long in vogue amongst them ; for no- 
ling could be obtained by him who brought no pre- 
mt : and this afforded a large increase of power to 
is kingdom. It had the greatest revenue, and was in 
ther respects the most florishing of all the kingdoms 
I Europe between the gulf of Ionia and the Euxine 
»a : but in military strength and numerous armies, it 
us the second, though at a great distance from the 
oythians : for there is no one nation in Europe,, nor 
ren in Asia, that in these points can in any degree be a 
latch for them ; or when standing singly, nation against 
ation, is able to make head against the Scythians, 
nited and in good harmony with one another. Yet, 
t the same time, in every point of conduct, and ma- 
[igement of all the necessary affairs of life, they fall 
Astly short of other people. 

Sitalces, therefore, who was king of so large a coun- 
y, got his army together; and, when every thing was 
$ady, marched against Macedonia. He first of all 
issed through his own dominions ; then over Cercine, 
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a desert mountain, the boundary between the 
and Pceonians. He went over it by a passa^^ 
by cutting^ down the wood, made formerly hi 
an expedition against the Pseonians. In thej 
from Odrys88 over this mountain they left tl 
nians on their right ; but on their left the Sini 
Medians. On their descent from it, they ai 
Doberus, a city of Pseonia. He lost none of '. 
in the march, but by sickness ; notwithstandii 
it was very much increased: for many of 
Thracians came daily in without invitation^ 
lowed for the sake of plunder ; so that the whi 
ber is said at last to have amounted to a hun< 
fifty thousand. Of these, the greater part w< 
but about a third of them were, horse. The 
share of the horse was provided by the Odrysi 
next to them by the Getse. Of the foot, the fr 
^ns that came from about Mount Rhodope, 
scimeters, were the most valiant : all the rest 
lowed were a mixed crowd, formidable only 
number. All these therefore were got togethe 
berus, and preparing to break into the lower 
nia, subject to Perdiccas, under the ridge of th 
tains : for in the general name of Macedon 
comprised the Lyncestians and Helimiotiaus, s 
nations lying upwards, allied to and dependen 
rest, yet governed as distinct kingdoms. Tl 
nion over the maritime Macedonia was first 
by Alexander, father of Perdiccas, and his t 
the Temenidae,. who derived their original froi 
These, by a successful war, had driven the 
out of Pieria ; who afterwards fixed their resi 
Phagres under Mount Pangaeus, on the other 
Strymon, and at other places ; for which rec 
tract of ground lyin^ un^^i ^^c^^^m^ towardi 
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still called the gulf of Pieria. From the region 
led Bottiaea they also expelled the BottiaeaDS, who 
w live on the confines of the Ohalcideans. And 
tfaer, they seized in Paeonia, near the river Axius, 
arrow tract of land rnnning along from the moun- 
ts down to Pella and the sea ; and got possession 
that which is called Mygdonia, lying hetween the 
las and the Strymon, hy driving away the Edonians. 
3y expelled the Eordians out of what is now called 
rdia (of whom the greatest part were destroyed, hut 
nail numher dwell now ahout Physca) ; and out of 
nopia the Almopians. These Macedonians also 
qtiered other nations, of which they are still in 
session ; as, Anthemus, Grestonia, and Bisaltia, 
I a large part of the territories belonging to the 
er Macedonians. But this whole tract of country 

the general name of Macedonia ; and Perdiccas, 

of Alexander, reigned over them when Sitalces 
ned this invasion. 

lie Macedonians, unable to make head against the 
oerous army by which they were invaded, retired 
bin the walled and fortified places of the country, 
eh at this time were not many. But Archelaus, 

of Perdiccas, succeeding his father in the king- 
ly built those fortresses which are now there, opened 

roads, and made many other regulations both in 
military way about horses and arms, and in other 
•lie matters, more than all the eight preceding kings 
together. The Thracian army from Doberus broke 
; into that part of the country which was formerly 
he possession of Philip. They took Eidomene by 
m; and got Gortynia, Atalante, and some other 
;es by composition, which were readily brought to 
itulate, out of their regard for Am^ii\;eL^,'w\io^^ ^wv 
Up now appeared amongst them. lYv^'^ ^>^^ 'VaA^ 
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liege to Enropui, but were not able to reduce it. 
afterwards advanced into the other Macedonia, 
to the left of Pella and Cyrrhus. Within the* 
did not advance into Bottisa and Pieria ; but n 
Mygdonia, Grestonia, and Anthemus. The Ifi 
nians never once thought of being able to mak 
against them with their foot ; but, sending for 
from their allies in the upper Macedonia, where 
the advantage of ground a few could encountc 
many, they made frequent attacks on the Tl 
army. They made so strong an impression, th 
tiling could resist such excellent horsemen and m 
pletely armed : for this reason, the enemy in 
them about with their numerous forces, and thui 
it exceeding hazardous for them to fight agains 
manifold odds of numbers ; so that at last the' 
forced to give over these skirmishes, judging 
prudent to run any hazards against so large an ii 
lity of strength. 

Sitalces, at a parley held with Perdiccas, im 
to him the motives of the war ; and, as the Ath 
were not yet come up with their fleet, because 
dent of his punctuality to the engagement b( 
them, and had only sent him presents and am 
dors, he detached part of his army against the 
cideans and Bottiaeans ; where, by drivlDg thei 
their fortresses, he ravaged the country. Duri 
stay in these parts the southern Thessalians, 1^ 
tians, and other people subject to the Thess 
and the Grecians as far as Thermopylae, grew 
hensive that his army might be turned against 
and prepared for their defence. Under the sai 
prehensions were the northern Thracians beyoi 
Strymon that inhabit the plains, the Panaean 
Odoroantians, the Dtoan^, va^l >i\i^ Detsaeans, w 
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mU of tbem free and independent. He farther gave 
occaHon for a mmor that spread amongst the Ore- 
eiana, enemies to Athens, that his army, brought into 
Greece by virtue of an alliance with them, would in- 
Tade them all in their turns. Yet, without advan- 
cing any farther, he was at one and the same time 
oontinaing his ravage on Chalcidica, and Bottiaea, 
and Macedonia. But unable to execute any of those 
pcnnts for which he formed this invasion, when his 
army began to want provisions, and to suffer by the 
rigor of the winter's cold, he was persuaded by Seuthes, 
the 8on of Sparadoxus, and his own cousin-german, 
who had a greater influence over him than any other 
person, to march back again with the utmost expedi- 
tion. This Seuthes had been secretly gained by Per-, 
diccas, wlio promised to give him his sister, and a 
large dower with her. Thus persuaded, after a stay 
on the whole of but thirty days, and eight of these in 
Chalcidica, he retired precipitately into his own domi- 
nions. Perdiccas, according to promise, soon after 
gave his sister Stratonice in marriage to Seuthes. 
And to this end came this grand expedition of Sital- 
cea.' 

> Sitalces, and hia son Sadocas, who, as Thucydides relates 
above, was made a citizen of Athens, have not escaped the 
buffoonery of Aristophanes, in his comedy of The Acbamians, 
set i. sc. 4 : Crier. Ambassador to Sitalces, come into court. 
Ambass. Here. DitkBopolis. Oh ! here's another knave sum- 
moned to make his appearance. Amhass. We should not have 
stayed so long in Thrace — Dicteopolis. I believe you, unless 
vou had been well paid for it. Ambass. Had not a great snow 
rallen and covered all the country, and all the rivers at t^e 
same time been frozen over. When Theognis was contend- 
ing here for glory we were drinking all the time with Si- 
talces. He is an honest heart, and loves Athenians dearly. 
In good truth, he is doatingly fond of you all : he is for ever 
writing on the walls, ' O rare Athenians!' And his son, 
whom we made an Athenian, longs mightily {ox %otda <^{'v^>ue. 
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The same winter, the Athenians at Nanpactns, after 
the separation of the Pelopounesian fleet, coasting 
from thence under the command of Phormio, appeared 
before Astacus. Making there a descent, they pierced 
into the midland parts of Acamania, with four hon* 
dred heavy-armed Athenians from on board the fleet, 
and four hundred Messenians ; and expelled from 
Stratus, Coronta, and other places, the disaffected 
part of the inhabitants ; and having re-established at 
Coronta Cynes, the son of Theolytus, embarked again 
on board their ships. They judged it not advisabk, 
in the winter season, to undertake any thing against 
the Oeniadce, the only people of Acarnania who bad 
persisted in continual hostilities against them : for the 
river Achelous, that takes its rise from Mount Pindus, 
and runs through Dolopia, the provinces of the Agns* 
ans, and the Amphilochians, and all the plains of 
Acarnania, passing above by the city of Stratus, and 
discharging itself into the sea near the Oeniadse, ren- 
ders all the adjacent country one continued morass, 
and by a stagnation of water makes it impracticable 
for an army in the winter season. Most of the isles 
of the Echinades lie over against the Oeniadse, not 
greatly distant from the mouth of the Achelous ; in- 
somuch that the river, being great, causes a continual 
afflux of sand, and by it some of these islands are 
already joined to the main-land ; and it is expected 
that all the rest in a short time will be so too : for the 
current will be large and rapid, and brings down with 
it great quantities of sand. The isles stand thick; 

dcdaty sausages, and has pressed his father to sacoor his 
dear countrymen. He, at a solemn sacrifice, swore he would ; 
and has got such a numerous army at bis heels, that the Athe- 
nians cry out, ' What a vast swarm of gnats is coming along 
here!* 
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and stopping, bind fast together from farther dissipa- 
tion the sands brought down by the current. They 
lie not in a line, but in an alternate situation one 
from another, preventing the straight course of the 
waters forwards into the sea. They are farther uncul- 
tiyated, and of no large extent. The tradition is, that 
Apollo, by an oracle, made a grant of this laud to 
Alcma^n, the son of Amphiaraus, when a vagabond, 
after the murder of his mother, telling him, that *' he 
never should be freed from the terrors that haunted 
him till he found a place for his residence which at 
the time he slew his mother had never been seen by 
the sun, and then was not land ;' because every other 
part of the earth was polluted by the parricide. AfYer 
great perplexities, he at length, as it is said, disco- 
vered these rising heaps of sand at the mouth of the 
Achelous, and thought enough cast up to suffice for 
hiB support, after the long course of wandering about 
to which he had been necessitated ever since he mur- 
dered his mother. Fixing therefore his residence in 
the parts about the Oeniadte, he grew powerful, and 
left to the whole country the name of Acamania, from 
his son Acarnus. This account of Alcmaeon we have 
given exactly as we have received it from tradition. 

The Athenians and Phormio weighing from Aoar- 
nania, and touching again at Naupactus, very early in 
the spring returned to Athens. Thither they brought 
all the freemen whom they had made prisoners in the 
late naval engagements (these were afterwards ex- 
changed man for man) and the ships taken from the 
enemy. 

And thus the winter ended, and with it the third 
year of the war, the history of which has been com- 
piled by Thucydides. 
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BOOK III. 

Year iv. B. C. 438. — In the saeceeding sami 
Pelopoanesiaiia and allies, when the corn i 
^onn, made an incnrsion into Attica, under t 
maud of Arcfaidainua, son of Zemidanius, kin 
Lacedemonieos, and having fixed tht^ir camp, 
the country. The Athenian caralry at all <Soi 
places skirmished with them as usual, and ' 
the greater number of the light-armed from ad 
before the beavy'armed, and infesting the p«i 
cent to the city. Having continued here t 
yiaions began to fail, they were disbanded, and 
to their respective cities. 

On this irruption of the Peloponnesians, Lei 
mediately revolted from the Athenians, except 
tbymne. They were well inclined to such a ste 
tbe war broke out, hut were discountenance' 
Laced lemoni an B, and now were necessitated i 
their revolt sooner than they intended. The 
have been glad to have deferred it till they h 
pleted the works they were about for securi 
harbor, perfecting theirvralla, and (he ships the 
stocks— till they bad received what they want 
Pontus, both archers, and com, and wbatei 
had already sent for thither. 

The reason was— the people of Tenedos tboi 
mity with them, those of Methymne, and evi 
persons of Mitylene, underhand, who in a ci^ 
had received the hospitable protection at Athi 
sent the Athenians advice — ' That they are coi 
alj Lesbos to go into M.it^lene, and are gettin 
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things in readiness for a revolt by the aid of the Lace- 
dasmonians and their kindred Boeotians ; and if timelj 
prevention be not given Lesbos will be lost/ 

The Athenians, at present miserably distressed by 
the plague, and a war now grown very brisk and 
vigorous, knew that the accession of Lesbos to their 
enemies, possessed as it was of a naval force and fresh 
in strength, must be a terrible blow, and would not 
listen at first to the accusations sent, chiefly from the 
earnestness of their own wishes that they might be 
groundless. But when they had in vain despatched 
an embassy to the Mityleneans to put a stop to the 
forced resort of the Lesbians thither, and their other 
preparations, their fears were increased, and they be- 
came intent on some expedient of timely prevention ; 
and order thither on a sudden forty sail that lay ready 
fitted out for a cruise on Peloponnesus. Clei'ppides, 
son of Deinias, with two colleagues, had the command 
of this fleet. Information had been given them that 
Hhe festival of Apollo Maloeis was soon to be cele- 
brated without the city, at which solemnity the whole 
people of Mitylene are obliged to assist. It was there- 
fore hoped that they might surprise them on this oc- 
casion, and by one sudden assault complete the work. 
Should it so fall out, it would be a happy turn ; but, 
if this miscarried, they were to order the Mityleneans 
to deliver up their shipping and demolish their works, 
and in case they refused to make instant war. 

With these instructions the fleet went to sea. And 
the Athenians seized ten triremes belonging to the 
Mityleneans, which happened at that time to be lying 
in their ports as an auxiliary quota in pursuance of 
treaty, and cast into prison all their crews. But a 
certain person passing over from Athens to Euboea, 
and hastening by land to Gercestus, finds a vessel there 
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ready to put off, on board of which he got a quick 
passage to Mitylene, and on the third day after his 
setting out from Athens gave notice to the Mity- 
leneans that such a fleet was coming to surprise them. 
On this they adjourned their festival, and patching up 
their half-finished walls and harbors as well as thej 
could, stood ready on their guard. Not long after the 
Athenian fleet arrived, and finding the alarm had been 
given, the commanders notified to them the injunctions 
they brought ; with which, as the Mityleneans refosed 
to comply, they ranged themselves for action. 

The Mityleneans, unprepared as they were, and thus 
suddenly necessitated to make some resistance, ad^ 
vanced on board their ships a little beyond the mouth 
of their harbor, as willing to engage. But being forced 
to retreat on the approach of the Athenian fleet, they 
l>egged a parley with the commanders, from a view, if 
it were possible on easy conditions, to rid themselves 
of that fleet for the present. And the Athenian com- 
manders readily accorded, from the apprehension they 
had not sufficient strength to support the war against 
all Lesbos. 

Hostilities having thus ceased for a time, the Mity- 
leneans despatched their agents to Athens, and amongst 
the number one of those persons who had sent intelli- 
gence of their motions, but had now repented of the 
step, to procure if possible the recall of the fleet, by 
assurances that they were not bent on any innova- 
tions. . But in the mean time, undiscovered by the 
Athenian fleet, which lay at anchor in the road of 
Malea, to the north of the city, they sent away a tri- 
reme to carry an embassy to Lacedsemon; for they 
had no room to believe they should succeed in their 
negotiations at Athens. This embassy, after a labori- 
ous and dangerous voyage, arriving at Lacedsemon, 
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beg^n to solicit a speedy succor. And when their 
agents returned from Athens, totally unsuccessful, the 
Mityleneans and all the rest of Lesbos, excepting Me- 
thymne, prepared for war. This last place sent in aid 
to the Athenians, as did also the Imbrians and Lcm- 
nianSy and some few other of their allies. 

The Mityleneans once indeed made a general sally 
whh all their people against the station of the Athe- 
niaDs. Hereon a battle ensued, after which the Mity- 
leneans, though by no means worsted, yet durst not 
oontinne all night in the field, but, diffident of their 
own strength, retreated behind their walls. After this 
they kept themselves quiet, unwilling to run any more 
basurds, till they had got some additional strength 
from Peloponnesus, and were in other respects better 
provided. By this time Meleas, a Lacedasmonian, and 
Hermteondas, a Theban, arrived among them, who had 
been despatched on some business before the revolt, 
and unable to compass their return before the Athe- 
nian fleet came up, had now in a trireme got in undis- 
Govered since the battle. It was the advice of these 
to despatch auother trireme and embassy in company 
with them, which was accordingly done. But the Athe- 
nians, as the Mityleneans remained in so quiet a pos- 
ture, became more full of spirits than before, and sent 
summons of aid to their confederates, who came with 
more than ordinary alacrity, as they saw such an ap- 
pearance of weakness on the side of the Lesbians. 
Having now formed a station on the south side of the 
city, they fortified by a wall two camps, which invested 
the place on both sides, whilst their shipping was so 
stationed as to shut up both the harbors. By this 
means the communication by sea was quite cut off from 
the Mityleneans. Of the land indeed the Mityleneans 
and other Lesbians, who had now flocked to their aid, 
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were for the most part masters. The quantity whidi 
the Athenians had occupied by their camps was hat 
inconsiderable, as the station of their shipping and 
their market was held chiefly at Malea : and in thif 
posture stood the war a^inst Mityleue. 

About the same time this summer the Atheniani 
sent out thirty sail of ships against Peloponnesniy 
under the command of Asopius the son of Phormioi 
in pursuance of some solicitations they bad receiTsi 
from the Acarnanians to send them either a son or 
some relation of Phormio to command in those parti* 
These ships sailing along the coasts of Laconia, n* 
▼aged all the maritime places. After this Asopini 
sent back the greatest part of his ships to Athens, bat 
with a reserve of twelve proceeded himself to Nan- 
pactus ; and raising afterwards the whole force of 
the Acarnanians, he led them against the Oeniadc* 
With his ships he sailed up the Achelous, and tke 
army marching by land laid the country waste. Bat 
when this was found ineffectual, he dismissed the land 
force, and stretching over himself to Leucas, and hav- 
ing made a descent on Nericum, was intercepted in his 
retreat, by those of the adjacent country, who ran 
together for mutual aid, supported by a small party 
that lay there for guards, with the loss of his own 
life, and a part of his army. After this, the Athe- 
nians stayed only to take up their dead, by favor of a 
truce obtained from the Leucadians, and then steered 
homewards. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, who were sent in the 
first ship, having been ordered by the Lacedaemoniaiif 
%o repair to Olympia, that their applications might be 
addressed, and resolutions formed about them, in the 
grand resort of their whole alliance, arrived at that 
place. It was that Olympiad in which Doricus the 
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Jiodian was a second time victor.' So, when the 
>lemnity was ended, and an audience was granted 
lem, they spoke as follows :' 

^ Ye men of Lacedcemon, and you their confederates, 
« are sensihle of that method of procedure which 
as hitherto prevailed amongst the Grecians. Kevol- 
)rs, whilst a war is on foot, and deserters from a for- 
ler alliance, they readily receive, and so long as their 
im interest is farthered hy it, abundantly caress 
lem : yet, judging them traitors to their former 
iends, they regard them as persons who ought not 
I be trusted. To judge in this manner is certainly 
:ght and proper, where those who revolt, and those 
■om whom they break asunder, happen to be equal to 
ne another in turn of principle, in benevolent affec- 
on, and well matched together in expedients of re- 

1 Olympiad 88. 

* In this manner for private ends, and throueh party feuds, 
IB a most noble and sacred institution abased. AH Grecians 
I general paid their attendance at the Olympic games ; and 
'ere obliged by all the ties of honor and religion to suspend 
leir animosities and auarrels, and meet together as country- 
len and brethren with frank and open ingenuity, ^d yet, 

I the present instance, they are going to contrive tbe means 
F annoying one another, so soon as that solemnity is over, 
'hich was calculated to teach them union and concord, and a 
:eady attachment to the interests of Greece their conunon 
lother. The policy however of the present proceeding is 
}markable. 1 ne Athenians who assisted at the games could 
ispect nothing from the presence of the Mityleneans, who 
ere equtJly bound in duty to attend. The Lacedsemonians 
id allies had thus an opportunity of assembling together to 
)ceive complaints, and to encourage revolts from Athens, 
ithout danger of suspicions or a detection of their counsels 

II they were ripe for execution. * The Lacedaemonians/ 
; is a remark which will afterwards occur in this history, 
among one another, and in paying all due regard to the laws 
f their country, gave ample proofs of their honor and virtue, 
•ut in regard to the rest of mankind, they reputed as honor- 
t>le the things which pleased them, and as '\n&X. tlv^ lU.\.w<^s> 
hich promoted their interest.' 
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dress and military strength, and no just reason of re- 
volt subsists. But the case is quite different between 
us and the Athenians. And we ought not to be treated 
with censure and reproach, from the appearance- of 
having deserted them in extremities, after having been 
honorably regarded by them in the season of tran- 
quillity. This our conduct to justify and approve, 
especially as we come to request your alliance, our 
words shall first be employed, as we know that friend- 
ship can be of no long continuance in private life, 
.nor public associations have any stability, unless both 
sides engage with an opinion of reciprocal good faith, 
and are uniform in principle and manners : for out of 
dissonancy of temper diversities of conduct continu- 
ally result. 

' An alliance, it is true, was formerly made be- 
tween us and the Athenians, when you withdrew 
yourselves from the Median war, and they stayed 
behind you to complete what was yet to be done. 
We grant it : we made an alliance with the Athenians, 
not to enslave the rest of Greece to Athenians, bat 
to deliver Greece from the barbarian yoke. And 
whilst they led us on in just equality, so long with 
alacrity we followed their guidance. But when once 
we perceived that they relaxed in their zeal against the 
Mede, and were in earnest in riveting slavery on allies, 
we then began to be alarmed. It was impossible, 
where so many parties were to be consulted, to unite 
together in one body of tiefence ; and thus all the al- 
lies fell into slavery, except ourselves and the Chians. 
We, indeed, left in the enjoyment of our own laws, 
and of nominal freedom, continued still to follow them 
to war ; but, from the specimens we had hitherto seen 
of their behavior, we could no longer regard these 
AtheDJana as trusty and faithful leaders: for it was 
not in the least probable, tVial «A\.^t ^w^ww^^ >3ckS3fift 
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who were comprehended Id the same treaty with our- 
ielreSy they would refrain from treating such as yet 
irere free in the same tyrannic manner whenever op- 
lortiuiity seryed. Had we all indeed heen left in the 
free exercise of our own laws, we should then have 
lud the strongest proof that the Athenians acted on^ 
lionest uninnovating principles. But now, when they 
liaTe laid their yoke on the greater number, though 
they still continue to treat us as their equals, yet un- 
ioubtedly i,t highly grates them ; and they cannot long 
Biidiire, when such numbers crouch beneath their power, 
that our state alone should stand up and claim equa- 
lity. Mo ; it cannot be ! for the more their power has 
■welled in bulk and strength, by so much are we be- 
come more desolate. The only secure pledge of a 
lifting alliance is that mutual awe which keeps the 
contracting parties in proper balance : for then, if any 
be disposed to make encroachments, he finds he cannot 
act on advantage, and is effectually deterred. Our 
preservation hitherto has not been owing to their ho- 
Msty but their cunning. Their scheme has been gra- 
dually to advance their empire by all the specious 
colorings of justice, by the road of policy rather than 
of strong^. And thus we have been reserved to jus- 
tify their violence, and to be quoted as a proof, that 
mless those whom they have enslaved had deserved 
tbeir fate, a state on an equal footing with themselves 
would never have marched in conjunction with them 
to execute their vengeance. By the same strain of 
policy, their first step was to lead out those that were 
strongest against the weaker parties ; designing to finish 
with them, when left destitute of any outward resource, 
by the prior reduction of the rest. Whereas, if they 
had begun with us, the confederate body remaining 
yet possessed of its strength, and able to make a &laTvd^ 
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their enslaving project could not have eqna 
ceeded. They were besides under some appn 
of our naval force, lest uniting with yours or a 
state, such an accession might have endangi 
whole of their plan. Some respite also was 
from the respect we have ever shown to the 
community, and to the series of magistrates w 
presided amongst them. We knew however 
could not long hold out had not this war com 
to our relief. We saw our own fate iii the e 
which had been made of others. 

^ What friendship, therefore, what assurani 
berty could subsist, when, receiving each otl 
the open countenance, suspicion lay lurking 
when, in war apprehensive of our power, to 
paid their court; and we, from the same p 
paid our court to them in the season of tran( 
The bond of union, which mutual good- will ce 
others, was iu us kept fast by fear : for thrc 
prevalence of fear, and not of friendship, we h 
long persisted in alliance : and whichever si< 
rity had first emboldened, that side would ^ 
began encroachments on the other. Whoeve 
fore charges us with injustice for revolting 
they were only meditating our ruin, and be 
actually felt the miseries designed us, that 
charges us without a reason : for had our i 
been such that we could have formed equal 
to their prejudice and disconcerted all their ] 
what necessity did we lie under to resign our 
and receive their law? But, as the power of 
ing was ever within their reach, we ought < 
to lay hold of every proper expedient to wan 
blow. 

^ Such are tbe xeasona, ye men of Lacedseo 
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leir confederates, such iiie grievances which in- 
our revolt ; reasons so clear, that all who hear 
nnst justify our conduct; grievances so heavy, 
was time to he alarmed, and look for some ex- 
it of safety. We long since showed our inclina- 
> find this expedient, when during the peace we 
» you to negotiate a revolt, hut, hy you rejected, 
)h8tructed in our scheme. And now, no sooner 
te Boeotians invite, than we without a pause 
1 the call. Now we have determined to make a 
3 revolt ; one from the Grecians, no longer in 
't with the Athenians to force the load of op- 
}n on them, hut with you to vindicate their free- 
another from the Athenians, that we may not in 
dn of afiairs he undone hy them, hut timely vin- 
our own safety. 

ir revolt, we grant it, has heen too precipitate 
iprepared ; hut this lays the stronger obligation 
1 to admit us to alliance, with the utmost expe- 
to send us succors, that you may show your 
ess to redress the oppressed, and at the same 
t annoy your foes. Such a juncture for this was 
known before. What with the plague and the 
tant expense of the war, the Athenians are quite 
sted. Their fleet is divided ; some to cruise on 
oasts, others to make head against us. It is not 
)le they can have now the competent reserve of 
Dg should you invade them a second time this 
3r hoth hy land and sea ; so that, either they 
e unable thus divided to make head against you, 
singly attack them, or the union of us both they 
>t be able to face. 

t no one amongst you imagine that this will be 
^ering your own domestic vjel^axe iox >i)<ci^ ^"?i^«Jfc 
ngnera, with whom you have no co\\w^^\QiVw\ Virt 
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though Lesbos lies apparently at a g^eat distance froa 
you, yet the conyenieuces of it will lie near at haid 
for your service : for the war will not be made in At- 
tica, as such a one supposes, but in those parts wbenoe 
Attica derives its support. Their revenue arises fiOB 
the tribute paid by their dependents ; and that revenue 
will be increased if they can accomplish the rednctioB 
of us : for then not a soul will dare to revolt, and their 
own will be enlarged by the addition of our strengtiif 
and more grievous burdens will be laid on us, as beiog 
the last who have put on their yoke. On the other 
hand, if with proper alacrity you undertake our sup- 
port, you will gain over a state possessed of a conii- 
derable navy, that acquisition you so greatly want; 
and you will more easily be enabled to demolish tiie 
Athenians by withdrawing their dependents from them: 
for then every one of that number will with assurance 
and confidence revolt ; and you yourselves be cleared 
of the bad imputation you at present lie under, of re- 
jecting those who fly to you for protection. If added 
to this, you manifest your views to re-establish the 
general freedom, you will so considerably strengthen 
the sinews of war, that all resistance will be unavail* 

' Reverencing therefore as you ought these hopefl 
which Greece has conceived of you ; reverencing far- 
ther Olympian Jove, in whose temple we now stand, 
like supplicants distressed and suing for redress ; grant 
to the Mityleneans the honor of your alliance, and un- 
dertake their protection. Reject not the intreaties of 
men, who have now indeed their lives and properties 
exposed to dangers merely their own, but whose deli- 
verance from their present plunge will reflect security 
and advantage on all ; and who, if you continue deaf 
to their intreaties, must dxo^ m\o «vitVi ^ xuiu as will 
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It leDgth inyolye you all. At this crisis show your* 
lelves to be the men which the voice of Greece united 
IB your praise and our dreadful situation require you 
to he.* 

In this manner the Mityleneans urged their plea ; 
kad the Lacedaemonians and confederates, having lis- 
tsned with attention, and owned themselves convinced, 
admitted the Lesbians into their alliance, and decreed 
jm incursion into Attica. To put this in execution, 
orders were issued to the confederates then present 
expeditiously to march with two-thirds of their force 
to the isthmus. The Lacedaemonians themselves ar- 
rived there first, and got machines ready at the isthmus 
to convey their ships over-land from Corinth to the sea 
of Athens, that they might invade them at the same 
tiine both by land and sea. They indeed were eager and 
intent on the enterprise ; but the other confederates 
were very slow in assembling together, as they were 
bnsy in getting in their harvest, and began to be sadly 
tired of the war. 

When the Athenians found that such preparations 
were made against them, as an avowed insult of their 
imagined weakness, they had a mind to convince their 
foes that such imaginations were erroneous, and that 
they were well able, without countermanding their 
fleet from before Lesbos, to make head against any 
force that could come from Peloponnesus. Accord- 
ingly they manned out a hundred ships ; obliging all, 
as well sojourners as citizens, those excepted of the 
first and second class,^ to go on board. Showing them- 

*- The original is, * except those who were worth five hun- 
dred medimni, and the horsemen or knights.' The Athe- 
nians were ranged into classes by Solon. Plutarch has de- 
scribed the manner in the life of Solon, as thus translated in 
Potter's Antiquities of Greece, v. i. p. 14. 

* Solon^ finding the people varioual^ «Sqq\a^ ^crsa vx^Occsv^^ 
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selves first before the isthmus in great parade, thef 
displayed their force, and then made descents at plea- 
sure all along the coast. The LacedsBmonians, seeing 
them thus strong beyond what they had imagined, con- 
cluded that the Lesbians had purposely amused them 
with fictions ; and being perplexed how to act, as their 
confederates were not yet come up to join them, and 
as information was brought them that the first Athe- 
nian squadron, consisting of thirty sail, was laying 



to a monarchy, others to an oligarchy, others to a democncy, 
the rich men powerfial and haughty, the poor men groaniaf 
under the burden of their oppression, endeavored as fiff ai 
possible to compose all their differences, to ease their giier- 
ances, and give all reasonable i»ersons satisfaction, la the 
prosecution of this design he divided the Athenians into fov 
ranks, according to every man's^ estate ; those who wen 
worth five hundred medimni of liquid and dry commoditiM 
he placed in the first rank, calling them pentacosiomediomit 
The next were the horsemen, or ipj>eis, being such as wer> 
of ability to furnish out a horse, or were worth tiiree huo- 
dred medimni. The third class consisted of those that had 
two hundred medimni, who were called zeugitae. In the last 
he placed all the rest, called them thetes, and allowed them 
not to be capable of bearing any ofHce in the government, 
only gave them a liberty to give their votes in all public as- 
semblies; which, though at the first h appeared inconsider- 
able, was afterwards found to be a very important privilege: 
for it being permitted every man after the determination ot 
the magistrates to make an appeal to the people assembled in 
convocation, hereby it came to pass that causes of the greatest 
weight and moment were brought before them. And thus he 
continued the power and magistracy in the hands of the rich 
men, and yet neither exposed the inferior people to their 
cruelty and oppression, nor wholly deprived them of having 
a share in the government. And of this quality he himself 
makes mention m this manner : 

What power was fit I did on all bestow. 

Nor raised the poor too high, nor pressM too low ; 

The rich, that ruled, and every office bore. 

Confined by laws, they could not press the poor : 

Both parties I secuied tirom lawless might. 

So none prevwV d upon «Q.o\)tv«i' & tl^O — C^^xch, 
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waste the territory round about their city, they re- 
tired to their own homes. 

Afterwards they set about the equipment of a fleet 
to be sent to Lesbos; and ordered the confederate 
cities to send in their contingents, the whole amount- 
ing to forty sail ; and farther, appointed Alcidas to be 
admiral-in-chief, who was ready to put himself at the 
head of the expedition. The Athenians departed off 
the coast with their hundred sail, when they saw their 
enemies had retreated. 

During the time this fleet was out at sea, though the 
Athenians at the commencement of the war had as 
large if not a larger number of ships, yet they never 
had their whole navy so completely fitted out for ser- 
vice and with so much pomp as now. One hundred of 
their ships were stationed for guards round Attica, and 
Eubcsa, and Salamis; and another hundred were coast- 
ing all along Peloponnesus, beside those that were at 
Potidaea, and in other parts ; insomuch, that the whole 
number employed this summer amoun'.ed to two hun- 
dred and fifty sail. The expense of this, with that of 
Potidaea, quite exhausted their treasure : for the pay 
of the heavy-armed who were stationed at Potidaea 
was two drachmas a day, each of them receiving a 
drachma' for himself and another for his servant. The 
number of the first body sent thither was three thou- 
sand, and not fewer than those were employed during 
the whole siege: but the sixteen hundred who came 
with Phormio were ordered away before its conclusion. 
The whole fleet also had the same pay. In this man- 
ner was their public treasure now for the first time ex- 
hausted ; and such a navy, the largest they ever had, 
completely manned. 

' Seven pence three £att\iinsa. 
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* The Mityleneans, daring the time the Lacedaemo- 
nians lay at the isthmus, with a body of their own and 
auxiliaries marched by land against Methymne, ex- 
pecting to have it betrayed to them. Having assaulted j 
the place, and being disappointed in their expectation, 
they marched back by way of Antissa, and Pyra, and 
Eressns. In each of these places they halted for a 
while, to settle affairs in as firm order as possible, 
and to strengthen their walls, and then without loss (tf 
time returned to Mitylene. 

On their departure, the Methymneans marched out 
against Antissa. The Antisseans with a party of auxi- 
liaries sallying out to meet them, gave them a terriUe 
blow, so that many of them were left dead on the 
spot, and those who escaped made the best of theff 
way back. 

The Athenians, advised of these incidents, and tint 
farther the Mityleneans were quite masters of the 
country, and that their own soldiers were not numerous 
enough to bridle their excursions, about the beginniiig 
of autumn sent a reinforcement of a thousand heavy- 
armed of their own people, commanded by Paches, the 
son of Epicurus. These having rowed themselves the 
transports which brought them, arrived; and built a 
single wall in circle quite round Mitylene, and on tlie 
proper spots of ground strengthened it by erectint; 
forts. Thus was Mitylene strongly besieged on all 
sides, both by sea and land ; — and by this time it began 
to be winter. 

- But the Athenians, wanting money to carry on the 
siege, determined now to tax themselves, and by their 
first contribution raised^ two hundred talents for the 

> It was a voluntary contribution : the original term im- 

plies it. The manner was no doubt the same as was observed 

in succeeding times, when. tYie uaw^sixVw ^^Aika atate called 
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(resent service ;' and at the same time despatched 
twelve ships under the command of Lysicles and four 
ttUeag^es to levy money abroad. He, intent on raising 
tontributions, made a visit for the purpose to several 
places ; and, having landed at Myus in Caria, intend- 
ing to pierce through the plain of Maeander as far as 
ike hill of Sandius, was attacked on his route by the 
GariaDs and Anaeitans, where himself and a great part 
ttf his army perished. 

This winter the Platceans — for they were still blocked 
vp by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians — ^finding them- 
wlTes much distressed by the failure of their provisions, 
giving up all hope of snccor from the Athenians, and 
quite destitute of all other means of preservation, 
ibnned a project now in concert with those Athenians 
who were shut up with them in the blockade, ' first 
of all to march out of the town in company, and 
to compass their escape if possible, over the works 
of the enemy.' The authors of this project were 
Thssanetus, the son of Timedes, a soothsayer, and £u- 
nolpidas, the son of Diamachus, who was one of their 
commanders. But afterwards, half of the number, af- 
frighted by the greatness of the danger, refused to have 
a share in the attempt. Yet the remainder, to the 
number of about two hundred and twenty, resolutely 
adhered to attempt an escape in the following man-* 
ner: — 

for sn extraordinary supply. On such occasions, the presi- 
drats of the assembly laid before the Athenians the present 
want of money, and exhorted them with cheerfulness and 
generosity to contribute towards the national support. Such 
IS were willing rose up in turn, saying, ' I contribute so 
much/ and naming the sum. Such as, though rich, were 
niggardly and strangers to all public spirit, sat silent on these 
eccasions, or as fast as they could stole out of the assembly. 
. » 38,750/. 
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They mad« ladders in equal height to the et 
wall. The measure of this they learned from th< 
of bricky where the side of the wall facing the 
not covered over with plaster. Several persooi 
appointed to count the rows at the same time ; m 
them might probably be wrong, but the gpreate 
would agree in the just computation ; especia 
they counted them several times over, and we 
sides at no great distance, since the part mark 
for the design was plainly within their view, 
method, having guessed the measure of a brid 
its thickness, they found out what must be th 
height for the ladders. 

The work of the Peloponnesians was of the j 
ing structure : — It was composed of two circular 
one towards Plata^a, and the other outward, to } 
any attack from Athens. These walls were at t 
tance of sixteen feet one from the other : and 1 
termediate space of sixteen feet was built into < 
lodgements for the guards. These, however, st 
thick together, gave to the whole work the appc 
of one thick intire wall, with battlements on botl 
At every ten battlements were lofty turrets of th 
breadth with the whole work, reaching from t 
of the inward wall to that of the outward ; i 
there was no passage by the sides of a turr 
the communication lay open through the mil 
them all. By night, when the weather was 
they quitted the battlements, and sheltering 
selves in the turrets, as near at hand and c 
overhead, where they continued their watch, 
was the form of the work by which the Plataeai 
inclosed on every side. 

The enterprising body, when every thing was 
laying hold of the opporlumty oi ^w\^\iltem^i 
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with wind and rain, and farther at a dark moon, 
marched out of the place. The persons who had 
been authors of the project were now the conductors. 
And first, they passed the ditch which surrounded the 
town ; then they approached quite up to the wall of 
the enemy, undiscovered by the guards. The dark- 
ness of the night prevented their being seen, and the 
noise they made in approaching was quite drowned in 
the loudness of the storm. They advanced also at a 
great distance from one another, to prevent any dis- 
covery from the mutual clashing of their arms. They 
were farther armed in the most compact manner, and 
wore a covering only on the left foot, for the sake of 
treading firmly in the mud. At one of the interme- 
diate Spaces between the turrets they had got under the 
battlements, knowing they were not manned. The 
bearers of the ladders went first, and applied them to 
the wall. Then twelve light-armed, with only a dagger 
and a breastplate, scaled, led by Ammeas, the son of 
Choraebus, who was the first that mounted. His fol- 
lowers, in two parties of six each, mounted next on 
each side of the turrets. Then other light-armed with 
javelins succeeded them. Behind came others holding 
the bucklers of those above them, thus to facilitate 
their ascent, and to be ready to deliver them into their 
hands, should they be obliged to charge. When the 
greater part of the number was mounted the watch- 
men within the turrets perceived it: for one of the 
Platseans, in fastening his hold, had thrown down a 
tile from off the battlements, which made a noise in 
the fall; and immediately was shouted an alarm. The 
whole camp came running towards the wall ; yet un- 
able to discover the reason of this alarm, so dark was 
the night, and violent the storm. At this crisis the 
Platieaosr who were left behind m \\i^ cWj %i^«iJ^\^^ 
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forth, and assaulted the work of the Peloponnesians, 
in the part opposite to that where their friends were 
attempting to pass, from them to divert as mach as 
possible the attention of the enemy. Great was the 
confusion of the enemy yet abiding in their posts, for 
not one durst leave his station to run to the place of 
alarm, but all were greatly perplexed to g^ess at its 
meaning. At last the body of three hundred, ap- 
pointed for a reserve of succor on any emergency, 
marched without the work to the place of alarm. Now 
the lighted torches, denoting enemies, were held up 
towards Thebes. On the other side, the Plataeans in 
the city held up at the same time from the wall many 
of those torches already prepared for this very pur- 
pose, that the signals given of the approach of foes 
might be mistaken by their enemies the Thebans, who 
judging the affair to be quite otherwise than it really 
was, might refrain from sending any succor, till their 
friends who had sallied .might have effectuated their 
escape, and gained a place of security. 

In the mean time those of the Platseans, who having 
mounted first, and by killing the guards had got pos- 
session of the turrets on either hand, posted them- 
selves there to secure the passage, and to prevent any 
manner of obstruction from thence. Applying farther 
their ladder to those turrets from the top of ihe wall, 
and causing many of their number to mount, those 
now on the turrets kept off the enemies, running to 
obstruct them both above and below, by discharging 
their darts ; whilst the majority, rearing many ladders 
at the same time, and throwing down the battlements, 
got clean over at the intermediate space between the 
turrets. Every one, in the order he got over to the 
outward side, drew up on the inner brink of the ditch* 
and from thence, with their dwiawidi^seUiia, kept 
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ff those who were flocking towards the work to hin- 
er their passage. When all the rest were landed on 
liet outside of the work, those on the turrets com- 
Qg down last of all, and with difficulty, got also to the 
itch. By this time the reserve of three hundred was 
ome up to oppose them, by the light of torches. The 
'latseans by this means, being in the dark, had a clear 
iew of them, and, from their stand on the brink of 
he ditch, aimed a shower of darts and javelins at 
hose parts of their bodies which had no armor. The 
^lataeans were all obscured, as the glimmering of 
ights made them less easy to be distinguished; so 
hat the last of their body got over the ditch, though 
lot without great difficulty and toil : for the water in 
a it was frozen, not into ice hard enough to bear, but 
nto a watery congelation, the effect not of the northern 
»at eastern blasts. The wind blowing hard, had caused 
o much snow to fall that night, that the water was 
welled to a height not to be forded without some diffi- 
lulty. However, the violence of the storm was the 
neatest fartherance of their escape. 

The pass over the ditch being thus completed, the 
?latseans went forward in a body, and took the road 
o Thebes, leaving on their right the temple of Juito 
milt by Androcrates. They judged it would never be 
upposed that they had taken a route which led di- 
ectly towards their enemies; and they saw at the 
ame time the Peloponnesians pursuing with torches 
Jong the road to Athens, by Cithaeron and the Heads 
>f the Oak.' For six or seven stadia^ they continued 
heir route towards Thebes ; but then turning short, 
hey took the road to the mountains of Erythrae and 
lysice; and having gained the mountains, two hun- 

> Dryoscepbalffi. * Abo'7eViaXX«.iM\^% 
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dred and twelve of the number completed tbeir eso^ 
to Athens. Some of them, indeed, turned back into 
the city, without once attempting to get over; and 
one archer was taken prisoner at the outward ditch* ' 

The Peloponnesians desisted from their fruitleM 
pursuit, and returned to their posts. But the PlatsBins 
within the city, ignorant of the real event, and giving 
ear to the assurances of those who turned back, tbU 
' they were all to a man cut off,' despatched a herald, 
as soon as it was- day, to demand a truce for fetchiag 
off the dead ; but learning hence the true state of the 
affair, they remained well satisfied. And in this mao- 
ner these men of Platsea, by thus forcing a passage, 
wrought their own preservation. 

About the end of this winter SalsBthus the Lacedc* 
monian was despatched in a trireme from Lacedemoi 
to Mitylene ; who being landed at Pyrrha, went fron 
thence by land, and having passed the Athenian ci^ 
cumvallation by favor of a breach made in it by a tor- 
rent of water, got undiscovered into Mitylene. H« 
commission was, to tell the governors of the place, that 
*■ at the same time an incursion will be made into At- 
tica, and a fleet of forty sail be sent to their relief, 
according to promise ; that he himself was despatched 
beforehand to assure them of these, and to take all 
proper care of other points.' On this the Mityleneans 
resumed their spirits, and grew more averse to aoy 
composition with the Athenians. 

The winter was now past, and in this manner ended 
the fourth year of the war, of which Thucydides has 
compiled the history. 

Year v. — In the beginning of the ensuing summer, 
after that the Peloponnesians had despatched Alcidaa, 
admiral appointed, and the forty-two ships under his 
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f to the relief of Mitylene, with the most 
pfening orders, they and their confederates invaded 
Attica. Their design was, hy this diversion, to give 
the Athenians so much employ on all sides, that they 
might be unable to give any obstruction to their squa- 
dron bound for Mitylene. This present invasion was 
led by Gleomenes, who was hiiB father's brother, in the 
right of Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax the king, but 
yet in his minority. They now utterly destroyed those 
paHs of Attica that had been ravaged already. What- 
ever again began to florish, and whatever had been 
•pared in former incursions, now fell before their fury. 
And this excursion, next to the second, was the sharp- 
est they ever made on the Athenians : for, having con- 
tinued their stay so long as to give time to their squa- 
dron to arrive at Lesbos, and send them news of their 
■access, they hlui leisure to extend their devastations 
over almost all the country. But when all their ex- 
pectations ended in disappointment, and forage began 
to fail, they withdrew, and were disbanded to their 
respective cities. 

In the mean time the Mityleneans, when they saw 
nothing of the squadron from Peloponnesus, which was 
loitering in the course, and their provisions began to 
fail, were necessitated to capitulate with the Athenians 
on this occasion : Salsethus, who had also himself given 
op all hopes of relief, caused the populace, who before 
were light-armed, to put on heavy armor, with a design 
to make a sally on the Athenians : but they, so soon 
as they had received their armor, would no longer 
obey ^eir governors, but assembling together in bo- 
dies, ordered those in authority either publicly to pro- 
duce what provisions they had, and divide equally 
among them, or otherwise they would immediately 
make their own terms with the Athenians, and give ui^ 
THUC* VOL. 1. ^ 
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the city. Those in command being sensible that they 
had not force sufficient to hinder this, and that lli^ 
own danger woald be extreme, shoald they by stand-* 
ing oat be excluded the capitulation, joined with ihem 
in procuring the following terms from Paches and th6 
Athenians : — 

^ That it should be submitted to the people of Athens 
to determine as they please in relation to the Mityle^ 
neans. 

^ That the Mityleneans should immediately receire 
their army into the city, and despatch an embassy to 
them to know their pleasure. 

' That sufficient respite shall be indulged for thiSt 
during which Paches should put no one Mitylenean is 
chains ; should make none a slave ; should put none to 
death/ 

These were the terms of the surrender. But those 
of the Mityleneans who had been most active in all the 
negotiations with the Lacedaemonians were thrown into 
the utmost consternati9n, and being quite in despair 
when the army took possession of the place, seated 
themselves down at the altars for refuge. Paches, hav- 
ing ordered them to arise, with a promise of protecting 
them from insults, sent them over to Tenedos, till he 
could know the pleasure of the Athenians. Having 
farther despatched some triremes to Antissa, he took 
it in, and made' all other dispositions he judged expe- 
dient in regard to his army. 

The Peloponnesians on board the squadron of forty 
ships, who ought to have made the utmost expedition, 
but instead of that had loitered on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and made the rest of the voyage in a lei- 
surely manner, had proceeded so far as Delos before 
their motions were known at Athens. Being advanced 
from Delos to Icarus and Myconus, they received the 
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first liitelligeDce' that Mitylene was taken : but being 
^lesirons of certain information, they sailed forwards 
to Embatus of Erythraea. Mitylene had been taken 
aboat seven days before they came up to Embatus. 
Here, assured of the truth, they consulted What was 
BOW to be done ; and Teutiaplus, an Elean, gave his 
opinion thus : — 

' To you, O Alcidas, and as many other Peloponne- 
•ians as are joined with me in the present command, I 
freely declare it to be my own opinion that we should 
sail to Mitylene, as we are, before the enemy is ap- 
prised of our arrival. It is probable, as they are so 
lately possessed of the city, we shall find it very re- 
missly and imperfectly guarded ; and towards the sea 
intirely neglected, as on that side they cannot in the 
least expect the approach of an enemy, and our strength 
in that element is superior. It is probable also that 
their land force is dispersed, in that negligent manner 
which victory indulges, into the scattered houses of 
refreshment. If therefore we can come on them by 
surprise and by night, I hope, by the assistance of our 
firiends within, if really within we have a friend re- 
maining, to give a new turn to our own affairs. Let 
vs not be staggered at the danger of the attempt, but 
remember that all the turns of war are owing to some 
soch reverse as this : which, that commander who is 
most on his guard against, and who can discern and 
seize such critical moments for assaulting his enemies, 
must be most frequently successful.' 

He gave his opinion thus ; but it had no effect on 
Alcidas. Some other persons, exiles from Ionia, and 
some Lesbians who were also on board, advised him 
farther, * That since he seemed to be discouraged by 
tiie apparent danger of that attempt, he should seize 
some city in lonia^ or Cyme in iEtoVia; KNxbX^V} iv^^^x 
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of such a hold for war, they might bring about the re^ 
volt of Ionia : that in such a step success might justly 
be hoped, as his presence would be highly acceptaUa 
there : that, if they could cut off the very great reTenit 
which accrued thence to the Athenians, -the loss, addfid 
to the expense of endeavoring a recovery, must drain 
their treasure : that they farther thought they conki 
prevail on Pissuthnes to join with them in the war/ 

But Alcidas would not listen to these proposals, aid 
got a majority to support his own opinion, ^ That, sniee 
it was too late to succor Mitylene, they should without 
loss of time return to Peloponnesus/ Weighing there* 
fore from Embatus, he put again to sea ; and, touchiiig 
at Myonesus of the Teians, he there butchered in cold 
blood a number of prisoners, whom he had taken in 
the voyage. Putting afterwards into Ephesus, he wai 
attended there by an embassy from the Samians of 
Anaea, representing to him, ' That it was no honorable 
method of vindicating the liberty of Greece to butcher 
men who had not so much as lifted up the hand agaisst 
him, who were not enemies in heart, but of mere ne- 
cessity dependent on the Athenians : that, unless he 
changed his conduct, he would bring over but few of 
his enemies into friendship, but turn a far greater 
number of friends into enemies/ He was wrought on 
by this remonstrance, and set all the Chians and others, 
whom he had yet reserved, at liberty : for those who had 
at any time descried this squadron had never thought 
of flying, but boldly approached it as certainly A^e« 
nian. They really had no ground to imagine, that 
whilst the Athenians were masters of the sea, a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet should dare to put over to Ionia. 

From Ephesus, Alcidas made the best of his way, 

or rather fled outright ; for he had been discovered by 

the Salaminian and tbePaiaVvx^^vrhilst he lay at anchor 
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leir Claros. These vessels happened at that time to 
be on a cruise from Athens. He was now apprehen- 
siTe of a chase, and so stretched out to sea; deter* 
Biningy if possible, not to make any land again till he 
bad reached Peloponnesus. Notice of him came first 
to Paehes and the Athenians from Erythrsea : it was 
then repeated from all parts: for as the country of 
Ionia is quite unfortified, the sight of the Peloponne- 
aians on that coast had struck a panic, lest, though 
their intention was not to continue there, they should 
at once assault and destroy their cities. The Sala- 
mlnian also and Paralus,' after they had descried 
bim at Claros, came voluntarily to notify the tidings. 
Paehes set on the chase with warmth, and pursued it 
as far as the isle of Latmos. But there giving up all 
bope of reaching him, he turned back again for his 
post ; and since he had not been able to come up with 
tbem by sea, thought a great point was carried in not 
finding them refuged in any harbor, where they must 
have been under a necessity to fortify their station, 
and oblige him to a regular procedure and attack. 

In sailing back he touched at Notium of the Colo- 
phonlans, in which at this time the Colophonians rie* 
sided, the upper city having been taken by Itamenes 
and the barbarians, who had broken in by favor of an 
intestine sedition. It was taken about the time that 



I These two vessels seem to have been the packets or 
ytehts o£ the state of Athens. Their force was small in com* 
Mrison of the ships of war, as they were chiefly designed 
tor nimbleness and expedition. They carried amhassadors to 
and firo, went on all pablic errands whether of a civil or reli- 

g'ous nature, and transported magistrates and generals to and 
om their posts. They were navi^ted only by freeborn ci- 
tizens of Athens, who besides receiving more pay, esteemed 
it also a greater honor to serve on board these vessels, which 
were sacred. 
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the Peloponnesians made their second incuraiou iBto 
Attica. But in Notium a second sedition hroke out 
between those who resorted thither for reffige and the 
old inhabitants. The latter having ^obtained an aid of 
Arcadians and barbarians from Pissnthnes, kept within 
a part separated by a transverse wall, and the manage- 
ment of affairs was in the hands of some Colophonians 
of the upper city, who were in the Medisb interest^ 
and had been received amongst them as an aid. Bat 
the former, who had resorted hither for refuge, and 
were a body of exiles, applied to. Paches for protection. 
He invited Hippias, the commander of the Arcadians ' 
within the transverse wall, to come out to a conference, 
assuring him, ' if they came to no agreement, he would 
replace him within both safe and sound.' On thU 
Hippias came out ; and Paches immediately put him 
under an arrest, but laid no bonds on him. This donei. 
he on a sudden assaulted the wall ; by favor of the sur- 
prise carried it; and put all the Arcadians and bar- 
barians within to the sword. After this, he replaced 
Hippias within, in the same state he had promised; 
but when he had him there immediately apprehended 
him again, and shot him to death with arrows. No- 
tium he delivered into the hands of the Colophonians^ 
excluding those only who were in the interest of the 
Mede. In process of time, the Athenians having sent 
leaders thither on purpose, and declared Notium an 
Athenian colony, settled in it the Colophonians that 
were any where to be found, under the accustomed 
regulations. 

Paches, being returned to Mitylene, completed the 
reduction of Pyrrha and Eressus ; and having apprer 
bended Salsethus the Lacedaemonian, who had been 
concealed in the city, sent him to Athens along with 
those citizens of Mitylene from Tenedos, whom he had 
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kept in safe custody there, and all others who appeared 
to have been concerned in the revolt. As an escort to 
these he sent away also the greater part of his army. 
With the remainder he himself stayed behind to regu-- 
kte the affairs of Mitylene and the rest of Lesbos, to 
the best of his discretion. 

When the authors of the revolt and Salaethns were 
Arrived at Athens, the Athenians instantly put Salae-* 
thus to death. He made them many fruitless propo- 
sals to save his life ; and amongst the rest, that the 
siege of Plataea should be raised, which was still be- 
sieged by the Peloponnesians. They next entered 
into <;onsultation what should be done with the re- 
volters ; and in the warmth of anger decreed — ' That 
not only those who were now at Athens should be put 
to death, but the same sentence should extend to all 
the men of Mitylene who were adult ; and the women 
and children be sold for slaves.' They were exaspe- 
rated against them not only because they had revolted, 
but because they had done it without the provocation 
which others had received in the rigor of their govern - 
tnent. The Peloponnesian fleet added the greater im- 
petuosity to this their resentment, as they had dared 
to venture so far as Ionia in aid of the rebels : for it 
plainly appeared to them that the revolt had not been 
made without most previous deliberation. In short, 
they despatched a trireme to notify their decree to Pa- 
ches, with orders to see it put in immediate execution 
on the Mityleneans. 

The day following, repentance on a sudden touched 
their hearts, moved by the reflection that they had 
passed a savage and monstrous decree in dooming a 
whole city to that destruction which was only due to 
the authors of the guilt. . This was no sooner perceived 
hy the MityJeuean ambassadorfl lYieTiTe^x^vc^^^ ^^^v^tM^ 
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and such of tbe Athenians as inclining to mercy had 
a mind to save them, than they addressed themselTes 
to the magistrates^ begging the decree might be again 
debated. Their request was the more easily granted 
as the magistrates had discovered that the bulk of the 
city were desirous to have a second opportunity of de* 
daring their sentiments. An assembly of the people 
was again convened, and various opinions were offered 
by different persons, till Cleon, the son of Cleanetui, 
who in the former assembly had proposed and carried 
the murdering sentence, who in all other respects was 
the most violent of all the citizens, and at this time 
had by far the greatest influence over the people, stood 
forth again and spoke as follows : — 

* On many other occasions my own experience has 
convinced me that a democracy is incapable of ruling 
over others ; but I see it with the highest certainty now 
in this your present repentance concerning the Mity« 
leneans. In security so void of terror, in safety so 
exempt from treachery, you pass your days within the 
walls of Athens, that you are grown quite safe and 
secure about your dependents. Whenever, soothed 
by their specious intreaties, you betray your judgment 
or relent in pity, not a soul amongst you reflects that 
you are acting the dastardly part, not in truth to con- 
fer obligations on those dependents, but to endanger 
your own welfare and safety. It is then quite remote 
from your thoughts that your rule over them is in fact 
a tyranny, that they are ever intent on prospects to 
shake off your yoke — ^that yoke, to which they ever 
reluctantly submitted. It is not forgiveness on your 
part, after injuries received, that can keep them fast 
in their obedience, since this must be ever the conse- 
quence of your own superior power and not of grati'p 
tude in them. 
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' Above ally I dread that extremity of danger to 
which we are exposed, if not one of your decrees must 
ever be carried into act, and we remain for ever igno- 
rant — ^that the community which uniformly abides by 
a worse set of laws has the advantage over another, 
which is finely modelled in every respect, except in 
practice ; that modest ignorance is a much surer sup- 
port than genius which scorns to be controlled ; and 
that the duller part of mankind in general administer 
public affairs much better than your men of vivacity 
fmd wit. The last assume a pride in appearing wiser 
than the laws ; in every debate about the public good 
they aim merely at victory, as if there were no other 
points sufficiently important wherein to display their 
raperior talents ; and by this their conduct they gene- 
rally subvert the public welfare : the former who are 
diffident of their own abilities, who regard themselves 
as less wise than the laws of their country — ^though 
unable to detect the specious orator, yet being better 
judges of equity than champions in debate, for the 
most part enforce the rational conduct. This beyond 
denial is our duty at present ; we should scorn compe- 
titions in eloquence and wit, nor wilfully and contrary 
to our own opinion mislead the judgment of this full 
assembly. 

* For my part, I persist in my former declarations, 
and I am surprised at the men who proposed to have 
the affair of Mitylene again debated, who endeavor to 
protract the execution of justice, in the interest of the 
guilty more than of the injured : for by this means the 
sufferer proceeds to take vengeance on the criminal 
with the edge of bis resentment blunted ; when revenge, 
the opposite of wrong, the more nearly it treads on the 
heels of injury, generally inflicts the most condign 
punishment. But I am more surprised at him, who- 
firer he be, that shall dare to couUv^cX^ v&.^ Y^^Xk^^. 
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to demonstrate that the injuries done by the 'Mityte* 
neans are really for our service, and that our calamitiel 
are hardships on our dependents. He certainly mnit. 
either presume on his own eloquence, if he contends, 
to prove that what was plainly decreed was never de- 
creed ; or, instigated by lucre, will endeavor to sednoft 
you by the elaborate and plausible artifice of wordSi 
In such contentions the state indeed awards the victoiy 
to whom she pleases, but she sustains all the damage 
herself. You are answerable for this, Athenians ! Yov! 
who fondly doat on these wordy competitions ! Yon! 
who accustomed to be spectators of speeches and 
hearers of actions ! You measure the possibility of 
future effects by the present eloquence of your oraton} 
you judge of actions already past, not by the certaii 
oonviction of your own eyes, but the fallible suggestioiif 
of your ears when soothed by the inveigling insinuating 
flow of words. You are the best in the world to be de- 
ceived by novelty of wit, and to refuse to follow the 
dictates of the approved judicious speaker ; slaves as 
you are to whatever trifles happen always to be in 
vogue, and looking down with contempt on tried and 
experienced methods. The most earnest wish that the 
heart of any of your body ever conceived is, to become 
a speaker ; if that be unattainable, you range your- 
selves in opposition against all who are so, for fear 
you should seem in judgment their inferiors. Wheit 
any thing is acutely uttered, you are ready even to go 
before it with applause, and intimate your own pre* 
conception of the point, at the same time dull at dis* 
cerning whither it will tend. Your whole passion, in 
a word, is for things that are not in reality and com- 
mon life; but of what passes before your eyes you 
have no proper perception. And, frankly, you are 
qnite infatuated by the Iwst of hearing, and resemble 
'nare the idle spectatOTs ol co\i\e:vL^\\\^ %o^\a&\» ^vi. 
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aien who meet to deliberate on public affairs. From 
mch vain amusemente endeavoring to divert you, I 
1iol41y affirm, that no one city in the world has injured 
yon so much as Mitylene. 

*■ Those who, unable to support the rigor of your 
goremment, or who, compelled to do it by hostile force» 
have revolted from you, I readily absolve. But for 
a people who inhabit an island, a fortified island ; who. 
had no reason to dread the violence of our enemies^ 
except by sea ; who even at sea, by the strength of 
their own shipping, were able to guard themselves 
against all attacks, who enjoyed their own model of 
government, and were ever treated by us with the 
highest honor and regard ; for such a people to revolt 
in this manner is never to be forgiven. Is not their 
whole procedure one series of treachery ? Have they 
not rather made war on than revolted against us ? for 
fevolt can only be ascribed to those who have suffered 
violence and outrage. Have they not farther sought 
out our implacable foes, and begged to participate 
with them in our destruction? Thia certainly is at. 
much greater aggravation of guilt, than if merely on 
their own domestic strength they had rebelled against 
ns. They would not be deterred by the calamities of 
their neighbors who have frequently before this re* 
volted, and been punished for it by a total reduction ; 
nor would they so far acquiesce in present felicity, atf 
not to hazard the dangerous reverse of misery. Auda- 
cious in regard to the future, presumptuous above 
their strength, but below their intention, they made- 
war their choice, and in preferring violence to the just 
observance of duty have placed their glory. For, 
though uninjured and unprovoked, the first moment 
they saw a probability of prevailing, they seized it and 
rebelled. 

* It is tbe aauiU e/Teot of proapenty^ea'^^^i^l ^w^voir. 
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felt on a sudden, and beyond their hope, to puff up a 
people into insolence of manners. The successes of 
mankind, when attained by the rational course, are 
generally of much longer continuance than when they 
anticipate pursuit: and, in a word, men are much 
more expert at repelling adversity than presenring 
prosperity. By this ought we long ago to hare ad« 
justed our conduct towards the Mityleneans, nerer 
distinguishing them above others with peculiar re- 
gard ; and then they never would have been that inso* 
lent people we have found them now : for so remarks 
ably perverse is the temper of man, as ever to con- 
temn whoever courts him, and admire whoever will 
not bend before him. 

' Let condign punishment therefore be awarded to 
their demerits. Let not the guilt be avenged on the 
heads of the few, and the bulk of offenders escape 
unpunished. The whole people to a man have re- 
belled against us, when it was in their power to have 
been sheltered here, and now again to be reinstated 
in their former seats. But they judged the danger 
would be lessened by the general concurrence with 
the few, and so all revolted in concert. 

* Extend farther your regards to the whole body of 
your dependents ; for if you inflict the same punish- 
ments on those who revolt by compulsion of enemies, 
and who revolt on pure deliberate malice, which of 
them, do you think, will not seize the least pretext 
to throw off your yoke ; when, if he succeeds, his 
liberty is recovered, and though he fails, the hurt is 
so easy to be cured 1 Besides this, our lives and for- 
tunes will be endangered on every attempt which 
shall be made. Suppose we succeed, we only recover 
MD exhausted ruinated city, but shall for the future he 
deprived of the revenue atisvn^ ixom VX., Vaa ^nence 
iff our strength ; but, if we cwxtvoX v^«s^^, ^^ ^i^ 
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enlaige the niimber of enemies we already bave ; and 
at a time wben we ought to be employed in resisting 
onr present adversaries, we shall be intangled in wars 
■gainst our own dependents. We ought not therefore to 
encourage the hope, whether raised by the force of 
iatreaty, or purchased by the force of corruption, that 
tiiair errors are but the errors of men, and shall there* 
finre be forgiven. The damage they have done was 
not involuntary, but they have been deliberate de- 
termined villains : forgiveness is only for those who 
erred not by desig^. 

* Moved by the ardency and zeal of my former plea, 
yon made the decree ; and now I earnestly conjure you, 
not to repent of your own determinations, not to plunge 
yourselves in inextricable difficulties, through pity, 
throDgh delight of hearing, and soft forbearance, the 
fbree most prejudicial obstacles of power. It is just to 
show pity to those who are its proper objects, and not 
to men who would never have felt compassion for us, 
not to foes who must of necessity be implacable. The 
orators, those delights of your ears, will have room 
in debates of lesser moment to catch at your applause, 
but should be silenced here, where they only can give 
the public a short-lived pleasure, whilst they embroil 
it with perplexities not easy to be surmounted, and 
themselves alone in requital of speaking well will be 
well rewarded for it. Forbearance, farther, may be 
shown to those who are willing to be, and will for the 
future prove themselves our friends ; but not to such 
inveterate souls as these, who, if suffered to live, will 
live only to wreak their malice against you. 

* I shall wave enlargements, and give you only one 
short assurance, that if you heari^en to my admoni- 
tions, you will at the same time do justice to the Mi- 
tyleneans and service to yourselves ; but if you re- 
solve in any other manner, you wili Tecme \tf^ ^(^dax^&a 
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from them, and will establish the dearest e?idene6 fti 
your own condemnation : for, if these men had rea^ 
son to revolt, it follows that you have tjrrannically 
used them. Grant the injustice of such a rule, but 
yet that you have presumed to be guilty of it ; why 
then, on the mere motive of interest, you ought now 
to chastise them beyond what is right, or immediatdy 
to forego your power, and dropping yourselves dowi 
into impotent security, to set about the practice d 
hutnanity and virtue. But adieu to this vain expe* 
dienf ! and at once resolve to make them feel that 
weight of misery they designed for us. Convince 
them that those who have escaped it can feel as strong 
resentments as those who projected the fatal bloir. 
Determine now, by recollecting with yourselves what 
kind of usage you would have received from then^ 
had they succeeded in their plots : they ! the uma- 
jured, unprovoked aggpressors. It is an allowed truth, 
that men, who without the least provocation have re- 
course to acts of malice, will be sated with nothing 
less than complete destruction, as they must ever be 
terrified at the sight of a surviving foe. For he who 
suffers from a quarter whence he never deserved it^ 
will not so easily lay down his resentments, as when 
mutual enmity has kindled the contention. Be not 
therefore traitors to your own selves. Figure to your- 
selves, as strongly as you. can, the miseries they de- 
signed you ; remember how you wished for nothing 
in this world so much as to have them in your power, 
and now retaliate on them. Relent not at the scene of 
horror imagination may present to your fancy, but 
fix your remembrance fast on that weight of misery 
which was just now suspended over your own heads. 
Punish these wretches according to their deserts; 
make them a notable example to the rest of your 
dependents, that deatb m\xa\>M^« '^qt>a»ii ^l^Vkjc^ver 
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lare's revolt : for when once they are certain of this, 
jToiir arms will no more be recalled from your foreigti 
memies, to be employed in the chastisement of yonr 
awn dependents.' 

In this manner Cleon ' supported the decree, and 
when he had concluded, Biodotus the son of Eucrates^ 
who in the former assembly had most strenuously op- 
[KMed the bloody sentence against the Mityleneans, 
rtood forth, and thus replied : 

* I neither blame those who proposed the resumption 
y£ the decree against Mitylene, nor do I praise the 
tn^n who inveigh against repeated consultations oa 

* From the short sketch of Cleon's character given before 
by Thucydides, and the speech he has now made, he is likely 
to be no favorite with the reader. Cicero has styled him ' a 
torbalent but eloquent Athenian/ By means of his elo- 
quence, and an impudence that never could be dashed, he 
RTss now a prime favorite with the people, but the scorn and 
terror of all good men at Athens. He had ever been a snarler 
Rt Pericles, but so long as he lived could obtain no share in 
Ifae pnblic administration. He had now got the ascendant by 
oajoling the people, and by his loud and daily invectives 
sgainst their ministers and- commanders. He will make a 
very splendid and very despicable figure in the sequel. Ari- 
stophanes, who had a particular grudge against him, has ex- 
hibited him in the most distasteful light. His comedy of the 
Horsemen or Knights is intirely employed to show him off. 
He ealls him throughout the Paphlagoman, to brand his low 
and brutal disposition, who ' quitting his original trade of 
•elling leather, vile leather, since people rather swam than 
walked in the shoes made of it, was now become the leading 
politician, the scourge and pest of the republic' The chorus 
of the play salutes him with the most villanous titles ; and en 
oracle is cooked up, which prophesies that they shall never 
get rid of Cleon till he is overpowered by a greater scoundrel 
Chan himself. A dealer in black puddings is at last procured 
to he his competitor. The contest is carried on with all the 
ribaldry and scurrility that unbridled wit could forge for such 
oharacters, and Cleon is at length defeated. This is the event 
Ml the stage, but was by no means so in the state of Athens. 
rhe wit of Aristophanes seldom hurt knaves and scoundrels ; 
t wounded and was mischievous only to the ^\A^«\.mxii^\^T«k 
Uid the warmest patriots^ 
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pmnte of the greatest importance. But I lay it down 
for certain that there are no two gpreater impedimeiitf 
of sound mature counsel than precipitation and anger; 
of which, the one is closely connected with madnesi) 
the other with raw inexperience and short limitary 
judgment. 

* It may indeed he warmly asserted, that words are 
not the proper guides to actions. But the author of 
such an assertion is either wanting in discernment, 
or confines it only to his own selfish views. He is 
wanting in discernment, if he imagines there is any other 
possible method of putting light into things that are 
future or unseen; or confines it only to himself, if 
willing to recommend a scandalous measure, and tWf 
scious he has not eloquence enough to support it 
openly, he launches out into" plausible calumnies, to 
intimidate his opponents as well as his audience. 

* But odious beyond all support is their procedure 
who prematurely condemn the advice of others as pur- 
chased and corrupt : for would they only acquiesce in 
the charge of ignorance, the defeated opponent goes 
off with the bare character of a man, less enlightened 
indeed, but quite as honest. If he be charged with 
corruption, his point he may carry, but his honesty 
will ever be suspected ; and if his point be lost, he 
must pass for knave and blockhead both. Such me* 
thods can never be conducive to the public good. The 
men best able to advise are by this means intimidated: 
though the public welfare would then be best secured, 
if every person of so disingenuous a temper was not 
able to open his mouth ; for then, by his seducements, 
the public could never be misled. But it is the duty 
of every true patriot to despise the slanders of oppo- 
nents, and on fair and impartial views to get his own 
advice accepted. It is the duty of every well-regn- 

iated public, not indeed to \Q^d ^ tqaxi n<(\^ Vionors for 
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having given the best advice, but, never to abridge 
bim of his present portion ; and if he cannot prevail, 
by no means to disgrace, much less to punish him : for 
then, neither would the successful debater, from a 
view of enhancing his own personal honors, ever speak 
against conscience, or aim merely at applause; nor 
would he, who has been unsuccessful in his motions, 
be g^edy of proposing whatever may cajole, and so 
earn popularity for himself. But the method in vogue 
with us is the reverse of this ; and what is worse, if a 
person be suspected of corruption, though he advise 
the most prudent expedients, yet the odium raised 
against him on the weak suggestion of lucre, quite 
.weighs him down, and we are deprived of the manifest 
service he could do to the state : nay, such is our me- 
thod, that even the berft advice, if readily offered, can 
escape suspicion no more than the worst. And hence 
it is necessarily incumbent, as well on him who would 
persuade the public into the most prejudicial measures, 
to seduce the people with art, as on him who would 
advise the best, to disguise the truth in order to pre- 
vail. Amidst these jugglings, the public alone is de- 
barred the service of its most able counsellors, since in 
a plain and open method tUey cannot possibly act, and 
artifice must clear the way before them : for the man 
who openly bestows any benefits on it is constantly 
suspected of doing underhand a greater to himself. 

' When affairs therefore of so high concern are be- 
fore yon, when the general temper is so overrun with 
jealousy, we, who presume to advise, must enlarge our 
prospect farther than you, who only assist at a tran- 
sient consultation ; because we are accountable for 
what we propose, and you are not accountable for the 
prejudices with which you hear : for if not only he who 
proposed, but he who complied, were equally answer- 

THUC« VOL. I. ^ 
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able for events, your determinations would be bettef 
A-amed than they are at present. But now, hurried 
along as you are by your hasty resentments on any 
sinister event, you wreak your fury only on the single 
opinion of the person who advised, and not on your 
own joint opinions, by concurrence of which the mis- 
carriage was incurred. 

' For my part, I neither stand up to deny certain 
facts in favor of the Mityleneans, nor to waste the 
time in fruitless accusations. We are i)ot debating 
now what wrongs they have done us, since that would 
be a reproach to sense ; but what determination about 
them is best: for though I can prove, beyond a scruple, 
that they have injured us in the most outrageous man- 
ner, yet I shall not for that reason advise you to but- 
cher them, unless it be expedient ; nor, were they ob- 
jects of forgiveness, should I advise forgiveness, unless 
I judged it for the interest of the public. I apprehend 
that our consultations turn more on a future than a 
present view. And Cleon here most confidently asserts, 
that the surest expedient of your future welfare is, to 
prevent all other revolts by inflicting death in doom of 
this ; but, equally confident of the just expedient of 
future security, I declare quite on the other side : and 
I intreat you by no means to reject the real advantage 
of mine for the specious colorings of his advice. Strict 
justice, I grant, may be with him ; and, enraged as you 
are against the Mityleneans, may have a sudden influ- 
ence on you. But we meet not here in judgment on 
them, and justly to decide is not now our employment; 
we are only to consult how to dispose of them best for 
our own advantage. 

* In the public communities of men death is the pe- 
nalty awarded to several crimes ; to such as are not 
enormous like this, but of a less guilty nature. Yet 
puffed up with hope, men ran ^\\kaaax^^\ ^\vd no one 
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ever yet has boldly incurred the danger, if self-cou- 
Tinced beforehand that he could not survive the at- 
tempt. Where was the city so bent on revolt, that 
when its own domestic strength, or the aid of others, 
were judged unequal to the work, durst ever attempt 
it? The whole of mankind, whether individuals or 
communities, are by nature liable to sin ; and a law of 
hi^adlible prevention will never be enacted. Men by 
repeated trials have enforced all kinds of punishment ; 
aittentive, if possible, to restrain the outrages of the 
wicked : and in the early age, it is probable that milder 
penalties were assigned for the most enormous wrongs ; 
but, being found by experience ineffectual, they were 
afterwards extended generally to loss of life : this how- 
ever is not yet effective. Some terror therefore must 
be invented, even more alarming than this, or this will 
never sufficiently restrain. But then there is a po- 
verty which renders necessity daring ; there is a power 
which renders ^Ipride and insolence rapacious. There 
are other cdnttingenceswhich'j^n the fervor of passions, 
as every human mind is possessed by some too stub- 
born, to admit a cure, drive them on boldly to confront 
extremities. But the greatest incentives of all are 
,vfaope and love: this points out a path, and that moves 
;*! along according to direction : this thoughtlessly pro- 
pibses the scheme, and that immediately suggests a 
certainty of success. These are the sources of all our 
evils ; and these invisible principles within us are too 
strong for all the terrors that are seen without. To 
these add Fortune, who contributes her ample share to 
divest the mind of its balance. She shows herself by 
unexpected starts, and encourages even the incompe- 
tent to venture dangers ; and has a greater influence 
over communities, as the ends proposed by them are 
of the greatest concern ; such as liberty or domiuiow^ 
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where every individual, amidst the universal ardor^ 
unaccountably plumes himself up, and acts with a 
spirit above himself. But, in truth, it is quite impos- 
sible : it is a proof of egregious folly to imagine, when 
human nature is impelled by its own impetuous pas* 
sions towards such objects, that the force of laws or 
any intervening terror is strong enough to divert them 
from the mark. Hence therefore arises the strongest 
dissuasive to us from confiding in the penalty of death 
as the only pledge of our future safety ; which must 
betray us into weak prejudicial measures ; which must 
drive all revolters into utter despair, by showing them 
plainly that we shall never accept repentance ; shall 
not give them one moment's indulgence to palliate 
their offences. 

' Consider with yourselves, in the merciful light, that 
a revolted city, when for certainty assured that it can* 
not hold out, may submit on our own conditions, whilst 
yet in a capacity to reimburse our expenses, and to 
advance the future. But in the opposite case, can you 
imagine there is any city which will not better prepare 
itself for revolt than Mitylene has done, and hold out 
a siege to the last extremity ? Is there no difference 
between a quick and a slow submission ? Shall not we 
be hurt. If forced through their despair to continue a 
tedious and expensive siege ; and when the place is 
taken, to be masters only of one heap of desolation, 
unable for the future to squeeze the least pittance or 
revenue from it ? It is revenue alone which renders 
us a terror to our foes. We ought not therefore, with 
the rigor of judges, to inflict the exactest punishments 
on these oflfenders. We ought rather to provide for 
futurity, and by moderate correction still to preserve 
those cities in a full capacity of paying us the needful 
tribute. To keep men firm in their duty, we should 
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ibom the expedient of severe and sanguinary laws, 
since mild discretionary caution would better answet 
the purpose. This prudent conduct we are now re* 
versing, if, when repossessed of a city stripped of its 
former liberty and ruled with violence, sufficient mo-^ 
tives of revolt, that it may again become independent ; 
if now we judge that this ought to be avenged with a 
weight of severity. Men who have known what li- 
berty is ought not to be too severely chastised if they 
haye dared to revolt ; but we ought to observe them 
with timely vigilance before they revolt, to prevent 
their taking the least step towards it, or even once en* 
tertaining a thought about it ; at least, when we have 
qiielled the insurrection, the guilt should be fastened 
on as few as possible. 

* Consider, I beseech you, with yourselves, how 
greatly you will err in this, and in another respect, if 
Gleon's advice be approved : for now, the populace of 
all the cities are generally well affected towards us. 
They either refuse to concur with the few in their 
revolts ; or, if their concurrence be forced, they in- 
stantly turn enemies to those who forced them ; and 
you proceed to determine the contest, assured that the 
populace of the adverse city will be active in your 
favor. But if yon doom to general excision the people 
of Mitylene, those who had no share in the revolt; 
who, when once they had got arms into their hands, 
spoiitaneously delivered up the place ; you will be 
guilty, first of base ingratitude, for murdering your 
own benefactors; and you will, next, establish such a 
precedent, as the factious, great above all things, wish 
to see : for then, whenever the latter effect the revolt 
of cities, they will instantly have the people attached 
to their party ; since you yourselves have enforced 
the precedent, that punishment must taW ^Xk>Xv^V«^\^> 
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not only of the ^ilty, bat even of the innocent* 
Whereas, indeed, though they had been guilty, we 
ought to have dissembled our knowlege of it, that we 
might not force the only party which ever takes our 
side into utter enmity and aversion. And I esteem it 
much more conducive to the firm support of empire, 
rather to connive at the wrongs we may have felt, than 
in all the severity of justice to destroy those persons 
whom in interest we ought to spare : and thus that 
union of justice to others, and duty to yourselves^ vl 
this instance of punishing the Mityleneans, as alleged 
by Cleon, is plainly found to be grossly inconsistent ; 
to be utterly impossible. 

* Own yourselves therefore convinced that the great' 
est advantages will result from the conduct which 
I have recommended ; and, without giving too wide a 
scope to mercy or forbearance, by which I could never 
suffer you to be seduced, follow my advice, and in pur- 
suance of it resolve * To judge and condemn, at yonr 
own discretion, those guilty Mityleneans whom Pacbes 
has sent hither to attend your decisions, and to let the 
others continue as they are/ These are expedients of 
your future welfare and of immediate terror to your 
foes. For they who can form the soundest delibera- 
tions stand stronger up against hostile opposition 
than the men who rush to action with indiscreet un- 
premeditating strength.' 

Diodotus ended here. And when these two opinions, 
diametrically opposite to one another, had been thus 
delivered, the Athenians had a stiff contest in support 
of each, and on holding up of hands, there seemed 
near an equality ; but the majority proved at last to 
be along with Diodotus. 

On this they immediately sent away another tri- 
reme, enjoining all possMe d\s^«Aalk<, lest this secpndi 
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not comiDg in time, might find the city already de- 
stroyed, as the other had got the start of a day and a 
night. The Mitylenean ambassadors amply famished 
them with wine and barley-cakes, and promised them 
great rewards, if they arrived in time* By this means 
they were so eager to accelerate the passage, that even 
whilst plying the oar they ate their cakes dipped in 
wine and oil : and whilst one half of the number re- 
freshed themselves with sleep, the other kept rowing 
amain. So fortunate were they that not one adverse 
blast retarded their course. The former vessel, as 
sent on a monstrous errand, had not hastened its pas- 
sage in the least; and the latter was most intently 
beat on expedition. That indeed got before to Mity- 
lene, but only long enough for Paches to read over the 
decree, and orders for its immediate execution. At 
that crisis the latter arrived, and prevented the mas- 
sacre. To such an extremity of danger was Mitylene 
reduced. 

The other Mityleneans, whom Paches * had sent to 
Athens as deepest concerned in the revolt, were there 
pat to death, according to the advice of Cleon. And 
the number of these amounted to somewhat above a 
thousand. 

The Athenians, farther, demolished the walls of Mi- 
tylene and took away their shipping. They did not 
for the future enjoin an annual tribnte on the Les- 



* We hear no more in this history of Paches, who certainly 
in the redaction of Lesbos had done a great service to his 
country, and had behaved through the whole affair with great 
discretion and humanity. And yet Plutarch tells us in two 
passages, in the lives of Aristides and Nicias, that at his re-* 
turn he was called to account for his conduct during his com- 
mand, and finding he was going to he condemned, his resent- 
ment and indignation rose so high, that he instantly slew 
himself in court. 
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bians, bat diyiding^ the whole islaad into shares, ex- 
cept what belonged to Methymne, three thousand in 
the whole, they set apart three hundred of these as 
sacred to the gods, and sent some of their own people 
who were appointed by lot, to take possession of the 
rest, as full proprietors. The Lesbians, as tenants of 
these, were obliged to pay them two mine' yearly 
for every share, in consideration of which they had 
still the use of the soil. The Athenians also took from 
them several towns on the continent which had be- 
longed to the Mityleneans, and which continued after- 
wards in subjection to the Athenians. Tl^us ended 
the commotions of Lesbos. 

The same summer, after the redaction of Lesbos, 
the Athenians, commanded by Nicias,^ the son of Ni- 

» 6L 9s, 2d. sterling. 

2 Nicias is now for the first time in the chief command, who 
is to act parts of very great importance in the sequel of the 
war. We should therefore take some notice of him on hi« 
first appearance. Plutarch, who has written his Ufe, gives 
light into several circumstances, which fall not within the 
cognisance of a general historian. He was bom of a noble 
family in Athens, and was one of the most wealthy citizens. 
Beside his estates, he had a large annual income from the 
silver mines at Laurium. Not that these mines belonged to 
him, as one would infer from Plutarch ; for they were the 
patrimony of the state annexed to it by Themistocles for the 
support of the navy : but, as Xenophon relates, in his trea- 
tise of revenue, Nicias had a thousand slaves constantly 
employed in working these mines. He hired them out to So- 
sias the Thracian, who was undertaker of the work, on condi- 
tion to receive a clear obole a day for every one of them ; sod 
he always kept up the number. His income from hence uras 
therefore near SOOOf. sterling a year. He acted under Peri- 
eles so long as he lived ; and, after his death, was set up by 
the more sober and sensible Athenians as a balance to Cleoo, 
who was the idol of the people. Nicias was a true lover of 
his country, •£ unblemished integrity, and very gentle and 
oomplacent in his manners. His good qualities were nume- 
rous and shining ; his foibles were, a great diffidence of him* 
self, and a dread of the peo^l^x^^^Oo^ t&».^« VxECk court them 
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^atas, executed a design on Minoa, the island ^faich 
lies before Megara. The Megareans, having built a 
fort on it, used it as a garrison. But it was the 
scheme of Nicias to fix the post of observation for 
the Athenians there, as being much nearer situated, 
and to remove it from Budorus and Salamis. This 
would prevent the sudden courses of the Peloponner 
sians, frequent from thence ; would curb the piratical 
cruises ; and, at the same time, stop all importations 
into Megara. Beginning therefore with the two forts 
detached from Nissea, he took them by means of the 
engines he played against them from the sea ; and 
having thus opened the channel between them and the 
'island, he took in by a wall of fortification that part 
of the main-land from whence only by crossing the 
morass and the help of a bridge, a succor could be 
thrown into the island, which lay at a very small dis- 
tance from the continent. This work was completed 
in a few days, after which Nicias, leaving behind in 
the island a sufficient garrison to defend the works^ 
drew off the rest of his army. 
About the same time this summer, the Platssans, 

by laying out his wealth in public games and shows for tbeit 
entertainment. He had an inwardf fand of real piety ; but 
was superstitiously attached to the ceremonial of the religion 
of his country. His great wealth drew a great number of fol- 
lowers and parasites about him ; and his benevolent disposi- 
tion was always seeking occasions of doing good. ' In short,' 
•ays Plutarch, * bad men had a sure fund in his pusillanimity, 
and good men in his humanity.' Nobody could either hate 
or fear him at Athens, and therefore his interest there was 
great. He was always cautious, and always diffident, and 
under such an awe of the people in the general assemblies, 
that they would shout out to him by way of encouragement, 
as his modesty was amiable and engaging when opposed to 
the impudence of Cleon. Thus much may suffice at present, 
since his military expeditions and the whole of his political 
conduct will be related by Thucydidea. 
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Mrliose provisions were quite spent, and who could not 
possibly hold put any longer, were brought to a sur- 
render in the following manner : the enemy made an 
assault on their wall, which they had not sufficient 
strength to repel. The Lacedaemonian general beisg 
thus convinced of their languid condition, was deter^ 
mined not to take the place by storm. In this he 
tkcted pursuant to orders sent him from Lacedaemon, 
with a view, that whenever a peace should be con- 
cluded with the Lacedaemonians, one certain condi- 
tion of which must be reciprocally to restore the 
plaoes taken in the war, Plataea might not be included 
in the restitution, as having freely and without com- 
pulsion gone over to them. A herald was accordingly 
despatched with this demand, * Whether they are will* 
iitg voluntarily to give up the city to the Lacedsemo* 
ttians, and accept them for their judges who would 
punish only the guilty, and contrary to forms of jus- 
tice not even one of those.' The herald made this 
demand aloud. And the Plataeans, who were now re- 
duced to excessive weakness, delivered up the city. 
. The Pelopounesians supplied the Plataeans with 
necessary sustenance for the space of a few days, till 
the five delegates arrived from Lacedaemon to preside 
at their trial. And yet, when these were actually 
ccwne, KO judicial process was formed against them. 
They only called them out, and put this short ques- 
tion to them : * Whether they had done any service 
to the Lacedaemonians and their allies in the present 
war ? Their answer was, that they begged permission 
to urge their plea at large ; which being granted, they 
pitched on Astymachus the son of Asopalaus, and 
Laco the son. of Aeimnestus, who had formerly en- 
joyed the public hospitality of the Lacedaemonians, to 
be their speakers, who stood foilh and pleaded thus : 
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* Placing in yon, O Lacedaemonians, an intire con*^ 
fidence, we have delivered up our city; but never 
imagined we should be forced to such a process as 
this, when we expected only to be tried by justice and 
laws ; when we yielded to plead, not before other 
judges as is now our fate, but only before yourselves. 
Then indeed we thought that justice might be ob* 
tained. But now we have terrible grounds for ap- 
prehending that we have at once been doubly over* 
reached. Strong motives occur to alarm our suspi- 
cions that the point most in view is to deprive us of 
our lives, and that you will not prove impartial judges. 
We cannot but be too certain of this, when no manner 
of crime is formally objected, against which we might 
form our defence ; when barely at our own intreaty 
We are heard, and your concise demand is such, that 
if we answer it with truth we condemn ourselves ; 
if with falsehood, must be instantly refuted. 

' Thus on all sides beset with perplexities, something 
oi necessity must be said in our own behalf; nay, 
where the danger is so urgent, the only small glimpse 
of security appears in hazarding a plea. For persons 
like us distressed in silence to abandon their own 
iefence ; this may with sad compunction torture them 
It last, as if their safety might have been earned by 
speaking for themselves, though never was persuasion 
so much to be despaired of as at present. Were we 
indeed, who are the persecuted party, intirely un- 
known to our judges, we might then allege such evi-* 
clence as through ignorance yon could not overturn^ 
uid so farther our defence. But now we must speak 
before men who are informed of every point. Nor 
do our fears result from the prior knowlege you have 
had of us, as if you were now proceeding against us 
for having in valor been inferior to ^o\)Lt%^\s^<&\ Vs*^ 
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from onr own sad forebodings, that we are cited to a 
tribunal which has already condemned lis, to gratify 
others. Yet, what we can justly say for ourselves in 
regard to all our differences with the Thebans, we 
shall boldly allege ; the good services we have dooe 
to you and the rest of Greece we shall fairly recite; 
and strive, if possible, to persuade. 

* To your concise demand — ^whether we have done 
any good service in this war to the Lacedeemoniaiis 
and their allies ? we answer thus : ' If you interrogate 
us as enemies, though we have done you no good, yet 
we have done you no harm ; if you regard us as friends, 
you have offended more than we, in making war on ns/ 
In regard to the peace and against the Mede, we hare 
e^er honestly performed our duty : the peace was not 
violated first by us against him ; we alone of all the Bobo* 
tians attended you in the field to maintain the liberty 
of Greece : for though an inland people, we boldly en- 
gaged in the sea-fight at Artemisium ; and in the battle, 
fought on this our native ground, we assisted you and 
Pausanias ; and whatever the danger to which Greece, 
in that troublesome period of time was exposed, in all 
we bore a share beyond our strength* To you in par* 
ticular, O ye Lacedaemonians, in that greatest conster- 
nation Sparta ever felt, when after the earthquake yonr 
rebellious helots had seized on Ithome, we immediately 
despatched the third part of our force for succor. 
These things you are bound in honor never to forget: 
for thus on former, and those most critical occasions, 
we with honor showed ourselves your friends. But 
at length we became your enemies ! For that blame 
only yourselves : because when we stood in great want 
of support against the violence and oppression of the 
Thebans, to you we applied, and by you were rejected. 
You commanded us then to addxe«« ourselves to Atheni. 
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Athene you said was near, but Sparta lay too remote 
to.senre us. Yet, notwithstanding this, in the present 
war we have committed no one dishonorable act in re- 
gard to you, nor should ever have committed. You 
Mijoined us indeed to revolt from the Athenians, and 
we refused to^comply; but in this we have done no in- 
justice: for they marched cheerfully to our succor 
against the Thebans, when you shrunk back ; and to 
betray them afterwards had been base in us ; in us, 
who were highly indebted to them, who at our own re- 
quest were received into their friendship, and honored 
by them with the freedom of Athens. No, it was rather 
our duty boldly to advance wherever they pleased to 
order. And whenever either you or the Athenians 
lead out your allies into the field, not such as merely 
fWow you are to be censured for any wrong you maiy 
respectively commit, but those who lead them out to 
its commission. 

* Manifold and notorious are the instances in which 
the Thebans have iigured us. But outrageous above 
all is the last, about which you need no information, 
atnce by it we are plunged into this depth of distress. 
A right undoubtedly we had to turn our avenging arms 
on men who, in the midst of peace, and what is more, 
on the sacred monthly solemnity, feloniously seized on 
oar city. We obeyed herein that great universal law 
which justifies self-defence against an hostile invader ; 
and therefore cannot, with any appearance of equity, 
be now doomed to punishment at their instigation: 
for, if your own immediate interest, and their present 
eoDcarrence with you in war, is to prescribe and regu- 
late your sentence, you will show yourselves by no 
means fair judges of equity, but partially attached to 
private interest. What! though these incendiaries 
seem now a people well worth your gaining? There 
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was a season, a most dangerous and critical season, 
when you yourselves, and the other Grecians, were in 
different sentiments. Now indeed, incited by ambition, 
you aim the fatal blow at others; but at that season, 
when the barbarian struck at enslaving us all, these 
Thebans were then that barbarian's coadjutors. And 
equitable certainly it is that our alacrity at that sea- 
son should be set in the balance against our present 
transgressions, if transgressors at present we have been. 
You then would find our greater merits quite outweigh- 
ing our petty offences ; and our merits to be dated at a 
time when it was exceeding rare to see Grecian bravery 
ranged in opposition to the power of Xerxes ; when 
praise was ascribed, not to those who, intent on self- 
preservation, dropped all the means of withstanding 
his invasion, but who chose, through a series of danger, 
courageously to execute the most glorious acts. Of this 
number are we, and as such have been pre-eminently 
most honorably distinguished. And yet, from this 
original we fear our ruin now may have taken its rise, 
as we chose to follow the Athenians from a regard to 
justice, rather than you from the views of interest 
But so long as the nature of things continues to be the 
same you also ought to convince the world that your 
sentiments about them are not changed ; that your 
principles still suggest it to you as your greatest 
interest ; that whenever your gallant compatriots have 
laid on you an obligation strong enough to be eter- 
nally in force, something on every present occurrence 
should be done for us byway of just acknowlegement. 
* Reflect farther within yourselves that you are now 
distinguished by the body of Greece as examples for 
upright disinterested conduct. Should you there- 
fore determine in regard to us what in justice cannot 
be supported, for the eyes of the world are now intent 
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on your proceedings, and as judges applauded for their 
worth you sit on us whose reputation is yet unhle-' 
mished ; take care that you do not incur the general 
abhorrence, by an indecent sentence against valuable 
men, though you yourselves are more to be valued; 
nor reposit in her common temples those spoils you 
have taken from us the benefactors of Greece. How 
horrible will it seem fot Plataea to be destroyed by 
Lacedsemonians ! that your fathers inscribed the city 
on the tripod of Delphos in justice to its merit, and 
that you expunged its very being from the community 
of Greece to gratify the Thebans! To such excess of 
misery have we been ever exposed, that if the Me^es 
had prevailed we must have been utterly undone ; and 
now must be completely ruined by the Thebans, in the 
presence of you who were formerly our most cordial 
friends ! Two of the sharpest, most painful trials we 
are to undergo, who but lately, had we not surrendered 
our city, must have gradually perished by famine ; and 
now stand before a tribunal to be sentenced to death. 
Wretched Plataeans, by all mankind abandoned ! We, 
who beyond our strength were once the supports of 
Greece, are now quite destitute, bereft of all redress ! 
Not one of our old allies to appear in our behalf ; and 
even you, O ye Lacedaemonians, you our only hope, 
as we have too much reason to apprehend, determined 
to give us up ! 

* But, by the gods, who witnessed once the social 
oaths we mutually exchanged ; by that virtue we ex- 
erted for the general welfare of Greece ; by those we 
adjure you to be moved with compassion, and to relent, 
if with the Thebans you are combined against us. In 
gratitude to us, beg the favor of them, that they would 
not butcher whom you ought to spare ; demand such a 
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modest requital from them for your base concurrence, 
and entail not infamy on yourselves, to give others a 
cruel satisfaction. To take away our lives would be a 
short and easy task; but then, to efface the infamy of 
it will be a work of toil. You have no color to wreak 
your vengeance on us as enemies, who have erer 
wished you well, and bore arms against you in mere 
self-defence. Your decisions can in nowise be righte* 
ous, unless you exempt us from the dread of death. 
Recollect in time that you received us by free sur- 
render ; that to you we held forth our bands ; the law 
forbids Grecians to put such to death; and that we 
have been from time immemorial benefactors to yon : 
for cast your eyes there on the sepulchres of yonr 
fathers, who fell by the swords of the Modes, and were 
interred in this our earth: these we have annually 
honored with vestments, and all solemn decorations at 
our public expense. Whatever has been the produce 
of our soil, to them we have ever offered the first- 
fruits of the whole ; as friends, out of the earth that 
was dear to them ; as companions, to those who once 
fought together in the same field; and, lest all this by 
a wrong determination you instantly disannul, ma- 
turely reflect : for Pausanias interred them here, judg- 
ing he had laid them in a friendly soil, and in the care 
of men with friendly dispositions. If therefore you 
put us to death, and turn this Platsean into Tbeban 
soil, what is this but to leave your fathers and rela- 
tions in a hostile land, and in the power of those who 
murdered them, never again to receive the sepulchral 
honors ? Will you, farther, enslave the spot on which 
the Grecians earned their liberty ? Will you lay deso- 
late the temples of those gods to whom they addressed 
their vows before that battle against the Medes, and 
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were yictorious? And, will you abolish the solemn 
Bcrifices which those gallant patriots have founded 
nd appointied? 

* If cannot, O Lacedaemonians, be consistent with 
OTir glory to violate the solemn institutions of Greece, 
be memory of your forefathers, and your duty to us 
our benefactors, thus, merely to gratify the malice of 

hostile party, to put men to death who have never 
rronged you. No; but — to spare, to relent, to feel 
lie just emotions of compassion, to recall the idea not 
nly what miseries we are designed to suffer, but what 
ersons they are for whom they are designed ! and to 
emember the uncertain attack of calamity ; on whom, 
nd how undeservedly it may fall ! To you, as in honor 
nd necessity too obliged, we address our intreaties ; 
Bvoking aloud the gods whom Greece at her common 
itars and with joint devotion adores, to accept our 
lea; alleging those oaths which your fathers have 
worn, — to pay them reverence. We are suppliants 
ow at the sepulchre of your fathers ; we call on the 
ead reposited there, to be saved from Thebans, that 
le kindest of friends, as we have been, may not be 
icrificed to the most deadly foes. Again, we recall to 
lemory that day, in which having performed the most 
ilendid achievements in company with them, we are 
at this day in danger of the most deplorable fate. 
!onclade we must, though it is hard for men in our 
Istress to conclude ; when the very moment their 
ords are ended their very lives are most imminently 
ndangered: yet still we insist that we surrendered 
ot our city to the Thebans ; rather than that we should 
ave chosen the most miserable end by famine ; but 
onfiding in you, into your hands we gave it. And 
ighly fitting it is, that if we cannot prevail, you should 
einstate us in it, and leave us there at our own option 
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to take our fate. But once more we conjure you, tbat 
we, who are citizens of Plataea, who have showed our^ 
selves the most steady patriots of Greece, and now, 
LacedsBmonians, your suppliants, may not be turned 
over, out of your hands, out of your protection, to the 
Thebans, our unrelenting enemies ; that you would 
become our saviours, and not doom to utter destruc^ 
tion the men to whom al) Greece is indebted for her 
freedom/ 

In this manner the Platceans spoke ; and the The- 
bans, fearing lest their words might work so far on the 
Lacedaemonians as to cause them to relent, stood forth, 
and declared a desire to be also heard, ' since the Pla- 
taeans, as they conceived, had been indulged in a much 
longer discourse than was requisite to answer the 
question.' Leave accordingly was given, and they 
proceeded thus : — 

* We should not have requested your attention to 
any thing we had to offer, if these Platseans had replied 
in brief to the question, and had not run out into 
slander and invective against us ; if they had not de- 
fended themselves in points quite foreign to the pur- 
pose, and not at all charged against them as crimes ; 
and launched forth in their own praise, uncensured 
and unprovoked. But now it is incumbent on us, in 
some points to contradict, and in some to refute, -to 
prevent the bad effects which might result, either from 
the criminations uttered against us, or the pompous 
praise they have bestowed on themselves; that you, 
under proper information with whom the greater truth 
remains, may fairly decide between us. 

* Our enmity against them we openly avow, as it 
proceeded from just and honorable motiv<es : since to 
us, who were the founders of Plataea, after we had 
gained possession of Boeotia and of other towns as well 
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as Platsea, which, after being purged from extraneous 
mixtures, remained in our jurisdiction, — these men 
disdained to pay submission, and scorned original and 
fundamental laws. They wilfully divided from the 
other Boeotians, transgressing the laws of their country, 
and, when likely to be forced back into their duty, 
they went over to the Athenians, and in concert with 
them accumulated wrongs on us, which have since 
been justly retaliated on them. 

' But when the barbarian invaded Oreece they were 
the only Boeotians that did not join the Mede. This 
they allege, and hence they arrogate applause to them- 
selves, and lavish their calumnies on us. We grant 
indeed they did not join the Mede ; and the reason 
was, because the Athenians did not join him. Yet 
afterwards, when with the same all-grasping ambition 
the Athenians invaded Greece, they were the only 
Boeotians then who joined those Athenians. But con- 
sider farther the respective situations from which 
such conduct ensued in both. Our city at that time 
was not administered by the few who presided with a 
steady and equal rule, nor directed by the general 
Toice of the people. Its state was such as with laws 
and sound policy is quite incompatible; it bordered 
close on a tyranny: the encroaching ambition of a 
bandfnl of men held fast possession of it. These with 
no other view than the strong establishment of their 
own private authority in the success of the Mede, by 
force overawed the people, and opened their gates to 
the invader. This was not the act of a whole city, of 
a city master of its own conduct ; nor ought she to be 
reproached for offences committed in despite of her 
own laws. But, on the other hand, when the Mede 
was once repulsed and the city repossessed of her 
ancient polity, you ought then to consider (fresh in- 
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vasion being formed by the Athenians, projects at- 
tempted to bring the rest of Greece and our dominions 
also into their subjection, sedition fomented amongst 
US, by favor of which they seized the greater part) 
whether in the field of Coronea we fought them and 
prevailed, recovered the liberty of Boeotia, proceed 
even now with all alacrity to regain their liberty for 
others, supplying them with horse and all other mili- 
tary provision, far beyond any other confederate, 
^uch is the apology we make for all against us in 
having joined the Mede. But, that you have been the 
most outrageous foes to Greece, and are most deserving 
of whatever punishment can be inflicted on you, we 
shall next endeavor to demonstrate. 

' In order to procure some revenge on us, it is yonr 
own plea, you ' became confederates and citizens of 
Athens/ Be it so. You ought then to have marched in 
their company only against us ; you ought not to have 
followed them in their expeditions against others. 
Had your own wills been averse to attend them on 
these occasions, it was always in your power to have 
recourse to that Lacedaemonian league, in wjiich you 
concurred against the Mede, and about which you 
make at present the greatest parade. That would have 
been amply sufficient to turn aside our enmity from 
you ; and, what is above all, had securely enabled you 
to rectify your measures. But it was not against your 
will, neither was it on compulsion, that you have 
solely adhered to the Athenians. 

* But then you rejoin, * It was base to betray your 
benefactors.' Yet it was much more base and more 
enormous to betray at once the whole body of Gre- 
cians, with whom you had sworn a mutual defence, 
than the single Athenians : the Athenians truly have 
enslaved your countTy ; and the others would regain 
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its freedom. You have not made your benefactors the 
requital which gratitude enjoined, or which is exempted 
from reproach. Injured and oppressed, you applied, 
it is pretended, to them for redress ; and then you co- 
operated with them in oppressing others. But it is 
not more dishonorable to be wanting in any act of 
gratitude, how justly soever it may be due, than to 
make the return in a manner in itself unjust. Yoa 
yourselves, by acting thus, have afforded undeniable 
proofs that you alone did not join the Mede, from a 
zeal for the Grecians, but merely because the Athe* 
nians did not join him. You were desirous to act in 
concert with the latter, but in opposition to the former ; 
and now modestly claim to be recompensed by your 
country for all the iniquitous services you have done 
to a party : but justice will never suffer this. To 
Athenians you gave the preference ; strive therefore 
from them to obtain redress. Cease vainly to allege 
the mutual oaths you once exchanged, as if they were 
obliged at present to preserve you. You renounced, 
you violated first those oaths, who rather concurred to 
enslave the iEginetae and some other people of the 
same association, than endeavored to prevent it ; and 
all without compulsion-; still happy in the uninter- 
rupted possession of your own rights, and not com- 
pelled to receive law from others, as was our fate. 
Nay, to the very last moment, before this blockade 
was formed against you, when we calmly invited you 
to be quiet and neutral, you insolently refused. Which 
therefore is the people, on whom all Greece may fasten 
her hatred more deservedly than on you, who have 
made it a point to exert your bravery in ruining your 
country ? Those former good dispositions you have so 
largely boasted, you have now shown plainly to be 
repugnant to your genius. What your natural turn 
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has ever been the event has with truth ascertained. 
The Athenians took the road of violence, and you at- 
tended them through all the journey. And thus, am- 
ple proof has been exhibited by us, that against our 
wills we served the Persian ; that you with most cheer- 
ful disposition have promoted the Athenian tyranny. 

' But in regard to your finishing charge against us, 
as guilty of excessive outrage and injustice, that, con- 
trary to every law, in the midst of peace, on a day of 
sacred solemnity, we seized on your city ; this great 
offence, in our opinion, is less to be imputed to us than 
to yourselves. Had we marched indeed against your 
city in hostile manner ; had we scaled your walls, and 
put your property to fire and sword, the charge had 
then been just. But if men of the first rank amongst 
you both for wealth and birth, desirous to put a stop 
to your foreign combinations, and recall you to the 
common institutions of all Boeotians ; if such at their 
own free motion invited our presence, wherein are we 
unjust? for the leaders, in all cases, are greater trans- 
gressors than the followers. Though, in the present, 
neither are they in our judgments, nor are we trans- 
gressors. They were citizens as well as you; they 
had larger concerns at stake: and therefore opening 
their gate and receiving us within their walls as friends 
and not as foes, they intended to prevent the corrupted 
part of your body from growing worse, and protect 
the worthy and good according to their merit. They 
calmly studied the welfare of your minds and your 
bodies ; not suffering your city to become an alien, 
but recovering it again to its duty and relations ; ex- 
empting it from being the foe of any honest Grecian, 
and reuniting it in the bonds of amity with them all. 
There are proofs, besides, XhxX we did not intermeddle 
in a hostile manner. ^We OL\CLiiomwv\i^T ^1 Vvc^kcka 
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to any one ; we proclaimed aloud, that * whoever was 
desirous to conform to the primitive institutions of all 
Boeotians, should come and join us/ You heard our 
voice with pleasure ; you came in and entered into 
articles with us ; you remained for a time without dis- 
turbance ; but at length, having discovered the small- 
ness of our number, and then perhaps we were judged 
to have proceeded inhumanly in presuming to enter 
without the consent of your populace, you then re- 
turned us not such treatment as you had received from 
us ; you made no remonstrances against innovations^ 
nor persuaded us to depart, but in open breach of ar- 
ticles you rushed on us. We lament not here so much 
the death of those whom you slew in this base attack 
on us ; some color of law might be alleged for their 
destruction : but when, contrary to every law, in cold 
blood you murdered men who had spread their arms 
for mercy, and had surrendered themselves prisoners 
on promise of their lives, was not that a monstrous 
act? In one short interval of time you were guilty of 
three outrageous enormities ; an infraction of articles, 
the succeeding butchery of our people, and a breach 
of the solemn promis'e made to us, that you would not 
kill them provided we refrained from plundering your 
lands. Yet still you cry aloud that we are the break- 
ers of law: you still remonstrate that you are not 
debtors to justice. It is false. The point, we pre- 
sume, will soon be determined right : and for these, 
for all offences, you shall have your reward. 

* We have thus distinctly run over this affair, for 
your sakes, O ye Lacedaemonians, as well as for our 
own ; that you may be convinced with how much 
equity you are going to condemn them, and that we 
have pursued the offenders on yet stronger obligations 
of justice. Let not the recital of their former virtues, 
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if virtues truly they had, mollify your hearts. Virtue 
should be pleaded by men who have suffered ; but, on 
those who have committed baseness, it should redouble 
their punishment, because they sin in foul contrariety 
to their former selves. Let them not save themselves 
by lamentations and pathetic complaints, though they 
cried out so movingly on the sepulchres of your fa- 
thers, and their own destitute and forlorn condition: 
for to stop their cries, we have proved against them 
that our youths when butchered by them met with a 
more cruel and unjust fate : those youths, some of 
whose fathers, reconciling Boeotia with you, died in 
the field of Coronea ; the rest, now advanced in years, 
bereft of their children, their houses desolate, prefer a 
supplication far more just to you, to avenge them on 
these Platseans. Those are most deserving of pity 
w^ho have suffered some great indignity ; but when 
vengeance is duly inflicted on such men as these Pla- 
tasans the world has cause to triumph. Their present 
destitute forlorn condition is the work of themselves. 
They wilfully rejected a better alliance ; and, though 
uninjured, broke every law against us ; executioners 
of hatred more than justice, though now about to suffer 
less than the precedent they set requires : for they 
shall be executed by lawful sentence ; not like men 
who with stretched-out hands obtained fair quarter, as 
they describe themselves, but who surrendered on this 
condition — to submit to justice. 

' Avenge, therefore, O Lacedaemonians, the law of 
Greece so grossly violated by them. Retaliate all the 
injuries we have suffered, requiting so that cheerful 
friendship we have ever shown you ; and let not their 
flow of words overturn our just demands. Make now 
a precedent for Greece hereafter to follow. Shoiv 
them that decisioiiB muatloe ioim^^^xiav. ^^^ot^YCk^j^to 
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what men may say, but according to what they have 
done : if their actions have been right, that a short 
simple narration may at any time suffice ; but, if those 
actions have been wrong, that ail studied ornamental 
periods are intended to disguise the truth. If those 
who preside at judgments, as you at present, would 
proceed in a summary way to a general determination 
against the guilty, little room would be left to disguise 
unjustifiable actions by plausible speeches.' 

In this manner the Thebans replied ; and the Lace- 
daemonian judges agreed in the resolution that the 
question, ' whether they had received any good ser- 
vice from them in the war V was properly and fairly 
conceived. They grounded this on the former pro- 
posal made to them to remain neutral, according to 
the old treaty of Pausanias after the Medish invasion, 
and on suiother more lately, which they had offered 
before they had blocked them up, to be common 
friends to both sides, in conformity to the same treaty. 
But after this double refusal, looking on themselves 
as no longer bound to observe those articles, which 
others had deliberately infringed to traverse their in- 
terest, they now proceed again to bring them forward 
man by man, and put the question, * Whether they 
had done good service to the Lacedaemonians and 
allies in the present war?' and on their answering 
' No,' led them aside and slew them. No one of the 
number did they exempt; so that in this massacre 
there perished of Platseans not fewer than two hun- 
dred, and twenty-five Athenians who had been be- 
sieged in their corapany ; and all the women were sold 
for slaves. The Thebans assigned the city, for the 
space of a year, to be the residence of certain Mega- 
reans, who had been driven from home in the rage of 
a sedition, and to those surviving Plataeans who had 
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been friends to the Theban interest. But afterwards 
they levelled it with the earth, rooted up its whole 
foundation, and near to Juno's temple erected a spa- 
cious inn, two hundred feet square, partitioned within, 
both above and below, into a range of apartments. 
In this structure they made use of the roofs and 
doors that had belonged to the Plateeans ; and of 
the other movables found within their houses, of the 
brass and iron, they made beds, which they con- 
secrated to Juno, in whose honor they also erected 
a fane of stone one hundred feet in diameter. The 
land being confiscated to public use, was farmed out 
for ten years, and occupied by Thebans. So much, 
nay, so totally averse to the Platseans were the Lace- 
daemonians become ; and this merely to gratify the 
Thebans, whom they regarded as well able to serve 
them in the war which was now on foot.* And thus 
was the destruction of Plataea completed in the ninety- 
third year of its alliance with Athens. 

The forty sail of Peloponnesians, which had been 
sent to the relief of Lesbos, after flying through the 
open sea to avoid the pursuit from Athens, were 

* Thucydides has here been very sparing of his censure. 
Nothing bad enough can be said of the Lacedaemonian beha- 
vior on this occasion. To put brave men to death coolly and 
deliberately, who had most gallantly defended themselves, 
and merely for their steady attachment to liberty, shows the 
public spirit of Spartans at this time to have been none at all. 
The city of Plataea, thus barbarously demolished, was rebuilt 
after the peace of Antalcidas, which put an end to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. But not long after it was again demolished 
hy the Thebans, for a refusal to join them against the Lace- 
daemonians. However, Alexander the Great once more re- 
established it, in a generous acknowlegement of the services 
that little state had rendered to Greece ; and the Plataeans 
continued, even in the time of Plutarch, to celebrate the 

annual festival in honor of t"hoae ^'\vo «Lt ilvft famous battle of 

Plataea had died for the UbeiUea oIl ^t^^^^. 
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driven by a tempest on the coast of Crete ; and from 
thence they separately dropped into Cyllene, a Pelo- 
ponnesian harbor, where they found thirteen triremes 
of Lencadians and Ambraciots, with Brasidas the son 
of Tellis, sent thither purposely to assist Alcidas with 
his counsel. It was now the project of the Lacedae- 
monians, since they had miscarried at Lesbos, to aug- 
ment their fleet, and sail immediately for Corcyra, 
now embroiled in sedition, as there were no Athenians 
in those parts, excepting only twelve ships which were 
stationed at Naupactus ; and thus their design might 
be effectuated before a fleet large enough to obstruct 
them could be sent from Athens. This was their plan, 
and Brasidas and Alcidas prepared for its execu- 
tion. 

• The Corcyreans were now embroiled in a sedition, 
excited by the return of the prisoners, whom the Co- 
rinthians had taken in the naval engagement of Epi- 
damnus. They had obtained their release, as was pub- 
licly given out, for the sum of eighty talents,* for the 
payment of which their former friends at Corinth had 
joined in a security ; but ih fact, for a secret promise 
they had made the Corinthians to put Corcyra into 
their hands. To fulfil their engagements, they tam- 
pered with every single Corcyrean, in order to bring 
about a revolt from the Athenians. An Athenian and 
Corinthian ship arrived at the same time with ambas- 
sadors on board. These were admitted together to an 
audience, at which the Corcyreans decreed, * to main- 
tain their alliance with the Athenians according to 
treaty ; but to be friends to the Peloponnesians as in 
preceding times/ Pythias, who at that time was at 
the head of the people, entertained and lodged the 
Athenians without the public YiatT«A\\.\ wc^^ ^^^'^Voi^^ 
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against him the accomplices preferred an accKsatioD, as 
plotting how to subject Corcyra to Athenian slavery. 
Pythias being acquitted, in his turn exhibited a charge 
against five of the most considerable of their number 
for having cut pales in the sacred grove of Jupiter 
and Alcinous. The fine for every pale was by law a 
stater.' Being condemned to pay the whole, they fled 
into the temples, and sat down as supplicants, in hope 
to obtain a mitigation of their fine, which was quite 
exorbitant. Pythias, who was also strong in the se- 
nate, got a fresh order to have it levied in all the 
rigor of the law. Thus debarred of any legal redress, 
and conscious farther that Pythias, so long as he con- 
tinued in the senate, would prevail on the people to 
declare those their friends and those their foes who 
were so to Athens, they rose up from the sanctuary, 
and seizing daggers, rushed suddenly into the senate- 
house, where they stabbed Pythias, and others, both 
senators and private persons, to the number of sixty. 
Some few indeed, who were the adherents of Pythias, 
saved themselves on board the Athenian vessel, which 
yet lay in the harbor. 

After this bold assassination, they summoned the 
Corcyreans to assemble immediately, where they jus- 
tified their proceedings ' as most highly for the public 
good, and the only expedient of preventing Athenian 
slavery ;' advising them ' for the future to receive 
neither of the rival parties, unless they came peace- 
fully in a single vessel ; if in more, to declare them 
enemies ;* and in conclusion, they forced the ratifi- 
cation of whatever they had proposed. They also 
instantly despatched ambassadors to Athens, repre- 
senting the necessity they lay under to act as they had 
done ; and to persuade those who had fled for refuge 
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thither not to rush into such measures as might hurt 
the welfare of their country, from dread of the mise- 
ries which might thence ensue. 

When these ambassadors had arrived at Athens the 
Athenians laid them and all their adherents under an 
arrest, as enemies to the state, and sent them prisoners 
to jEgina. 

In the mean time those of the Corey reans who had 
thus seized the government, animated by the arriral 
of a Corinthian trireme and a Lacedaemonian embassy, 
attacked the people, and overpowered them in battle. 
The people, by favor of the night, which approached, 
flew to the citadel and more elevated parts of the city, 
where they drew up together and secured their potts ; 
they also got possession of the Hyllaic harbor. But 
their opponents seized the fomm, where most of their 
own houses were situated, and the harbor which pointi 
towards the forum and the continent* 

The day following they skirmished a little with their 
missive weapons, and both parties sent out detach- 
ments into the fields to invite the concurrence of the 
slaves, on a promise of their freedom. A majority of 
slaves came in to the assistance of the people, and the 
other party got eight hundred auxiliaries from the 
continent. 

After one day's respite they came again to blows. 
The people got the better now, by the advamtage of 
their strong posts and their numbers. The wcrtnea 
with notable boMoess assisted in the eonbal, by 
throwing tiles fr^/m the tops of the boase«, ankl sos- 
taining the tamuh beyond their Mfx. Ab<>tit the cl4>«<: 
of the evenisz the few were forced to flr ; afid tbeis. *;>- 
prehensive lest tiie p^-^.i^Ie ibo^id mtkh down oe. %£<4 
so at a shout ieize the do<rk atd pot them to ti>e rw*yH, 
in order to stop tLetr ptusa^ tWr set fre t> ti« 
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houses all round the forum, and to such as were ad- 
jacent, sparing neither their own nor those of their 
enemies. The large effects of the merchants were 
consumed in the flames, and the whole city was in 
danger of being reduced to ashes, had a gale of wind 
arisen to drive the flame that way. This put a stop to 
the contest, and brought on a cessation, when both 
sides applied themselves to strict guard for the night. 
The Corinthian vessel, after this victory on the side of 
the people, stole privately away ; and many of the 
auxiliaries, who crept off unperceived, repassed to the 
opposite shore. 

The. day following Nicostratus, the son of Diotre- 
phes, who commanded the Athenian squadron, came 
up to their assistance with his twelve sail from Nau- 
pactus, and five hundred heavy-armed Messenians. 
He forthwith negotiated an accommodation, and per- 
suaded them to make up the afl'air with one another, 
by instantly condemning the ten principal authors of 
the sedition (who immediately fled), and permitting all 
others to continue in the city, on articles signed be- 
tween both parties and the Athenians * to have the 
same friends and the same foes.' Having so far car- 
ried his point, he was intent on immediate departure; 
but the managers of the people made him a proposal 
to leave five ships of his squadron with them, to deter 
the enemy from any fresh commotion, which should be 
replaced by five of their own, which they would in- 
stantly man to attend him on his station. With this 
proposal he complied ; and they named distinctly the 
mariners, who to a man were of the opposite party. 
Affrighted at this, as a pretext to convey them to 
Athens, they sat down in the temple of the Dioscuri. 
Nicostratus endeavored to raise them up and cheer 
their despondency. Yet all he could say was una- 
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vailing ; and the people ran again to arms, pretending 
that such a refusal to put to* sea was a plain proof 
that their intentions were insincere throughout. Then 
they rifled their houses of all the arms they could iind ; 
and some of them who fell into their hands had imme- 
diately been butchered if Nicostratus had not inter- 
posed. 

A second party, terrified at these proceedings, took 
their seats also as suppliants in the temple of Juno. 
The number of these was not less than four hundred. 
The people, grown now apprehensive of some fatal 
turn, persuaded them to leave their sanctuary ; and 
having prevailed, transported them into that island 
which faces the temple of Juno, whither every thing 
needful for their sustenance was carefully sent them. 

The sedition continuing in this posture, about the 
fourth or fifth day after the transportation of the latter 
body into the island the Peloponnesian ships, which 
had assembled at Cyllene after the voyage of Ionia, 
appeared in sight to the number of fifty-three. Alci- 
das was commander-in-chief, as before, and Brasidas 
attended as his counsel. They came to anchor in the 
liarbor of Sybota on the main ; and next morning, at 
break of day, steered directly for Corcyra. 
• Great was the tumult now at Corcyra: they were 
afraid of the malecontents within, and the hostile fleet 
approaching the city. They got sixty ships imme- 
diately afloat, and each, as fast as it was manned, 
advanced to meet the foe. The Athenians indeed pro- 
posed to put out first to sea themselves, and that the 
Corcyreans should afterwards come out and join them, 
when they had got all their ships together; but, as 
they advanced in a straggling manner towards the 
enemy, two ships went directly over to them ; and on 
board others the mariners were at blows with one 
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another. In short, there was no manoer of order in 
any of their motions. The Lacedaemonians, perceiving 
hour it was, with twenty of their ships drew up to en- 
gage the CorcyreanSy and opposed the remainder to 
the twelve Athenians, two of which were only the Sa- 
laminian and the Paralus. 

The Corey reans, ' who charged in this disorderly 
manner, and with few ships in a line, were on their 
side terribly distressed ; whilst the Athenians fearing 
lest the other, vastly superior in number, might quite 
surround their little squadron, would not venture to 
attack them when all together, nor to break on the 
middle of the enemy's line ; but, assaulting them 
towards one of the extremities, sunk one of their ships. 
On this, the Peloponnesians having formed a circle, 
the Athenians sailed round and round, and endea- 
vored to break their order. Those who pursued the 
Corcyreans perceiving this, and fearing what had hap- 
pened formerly at Naupactus, steered away from 
thence to support their own squadron. And now, with 
their whole embodied strength, they designed to pour 
on the Athenians. They, having already shifted the 
helm, fell gradually away. They were desirous to 
favor the flight of the Corcyreans beyond the possibi- 
lity of a chase, and so they fell off intirely at their own 
leisure, keeping the enemy in their front still ranged 
in order. Such was this engagement, which at the 
setting of the sun was quite ended. 

The Corcyreans were afraid lest the enemy, in pro- 
secution of their victory, should immediately assault 
the city, or take up the persons in the island, or by 
some other method attempt to distress them : for this 
reason, they removed the prisoners again from the 
island into the temple of Juno, and applied themselves 
to guard the city. But the enemy, though victorious 
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at sea, durst not think of proceeding to attack the city ; 
but satisfied with taking thirteen ships belonging to 
the Corey reans, they returned to the main, from whence 
they had sallied to the engagement. The next day 
also, they refrained from making any attempt on the 
city, where the disorder and consternation were as. 
great as ever. Brasidas is reported urgently to have 
pressed it on Alcidas, but in the council of war was 
quite overruled. They landed however at Cape Leu- 
cymne, and plundered the country. 

The Corey rean people, whose fears were still sug- 
gesting that they should be attacked by the enemy's 
fleet, had conferred with the suppliants and others 
about the only nieans to preserve the city. And some 
of them they persuaded to join in navigating their 
ships ; for by some means or other they had again 
manned thirty, expecting every moment the enemy's 
approach. But the Peloponnesians continued the ra- 
vage of their fields only till noon, and then repassed 
to their former stations. Yet before the dawn of the 
succeeding day they saw sixty lights held up, to de- 
note an equal number of Athenian ships advancing 
from Leucas. The Athenians, advertised of the sedi- 
tion and the course of the fleet under Alcidas against 
Corcyra, had sent away this reinforcement under the 
command of Eurymedon the son of Thucles. On this 
the Peloponnesians, whilst yet it was night, crept 
homewards along the shore ; and carrying their vessels 
over the isthmus of Leucas, lest they should be disco- 
vered in going round it, safely retreated within their 
own confines. 

When the Corcyreans had discovered the approach 
of the Athenian reinforcement, and the departure of 
the enemy, they received the Messenians within their 
walls, who till now had lodged withoMl \ ^sA^^V^A^ivcv^ 
THUC. VOL. 1. '^ 
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ordered the ships which they had manned to come 
about into the Hyllaic harbor, whilst they were going 
about in pursuance of this order, they put all tlie ad- 
verse faction whom they found to the sword. Those, 
farther, who had took on in the ships at their persua- 
sion, they threw into the sea, and then retired. They 
afterwards went to Juno's temple, and persuaded a 
party of suppliants there, to the amount of fifty, to 
undergo a judicial trial, in which they were all con- 
demned to die. The majority of suppliants, who re- 
fused to hear such persuasion, no sooner saw the fate 
of their brethren, than they either slew one another 
within the temple, or hung themselves up on the trees 
within its verge ; each finding some expedient for his 
own dispatch. During those seven days that Enry- 
medon with his reinforcement continued at Corcyra 
the people of that city extended the massacre to all 
whom they judged their enemies. The crime on which 
they justified their proceedings was their attempt to 
overturn the democracy. 

Some perished merely through private enmity ; some 
for the sums they had lent, by the hands of the bor- 
rowers. Every kind of death was here exhibited. 
Every dreadful act usual in a sedition, and more than 
usual, was perpetrated now : for fathers slew their 
children; some were dragged from altars; and some 
were butchered at them. And a number of persons 
immured in the temple of Bacchus were starved to 
death : so cruel was the progress of this sedition, and 
so excessively cruel did it appear, because the first of 
so black a nature that ever happened. But afterwards 
the contagion spread, one may say, through the whole 
extent of Greece, when factions raged in every city, the 
popular demagogues contending for the Athenians, the 
aspiring few for the Lacedwmoulans. In peace, it is 
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true, they were void of all pretext, of all opportunity 
to invite these rivals : but now, amidst declared hosti- 
lities, and the quest of alliance to afflict their enemies 
and add an increase of strength to themselves, oppor- 
tunities were easily found by such as were fond of 
innovations to introduce the side they favored. The 
consequence of this was sedition in cities with all its 
numerous and tragical incidents. Such were now, 
and such things ever will be, so long as human nature 
continues the same ; but under greater or less aggra- 
vations, and diversified in circumstances, according to 
the several vicissitudes of conjunctures which shall 
happen to occur. In the seasons of peace and afflu- 
ence, communities as well as individuals have their 
tempers under better regulation, because not liable to 
that violence which flows from necessity : but war, 
which snatches from them their daily subsistence, is 
the teacher of violence, and assimilates the passions of 
men to their present condition. 

By these means were cities harassed with scdition84 
And those to whose fate the later commotions fell, 
through inquiry as to what had happened in such in- 
stances before, grew enormously ambitious to suppress 
the machinations of others, both in policy of attempts' 
and extravagance of revenge. Even words lost now their 
former significance, since to palliate actions they were' 
quite distorted : for truly, what before was a brutal 
courage, began to be esteemed that fortitude which 
becomes a human and sociable creature ; prudent con- 
sideration, to be specious cowardice ; modesty, the 
disguise of effeminacy ; and being wise in every thing, 
to be good for nothing : the hot fiery temper was ad- 
judged the exertion of true manly valor; cautious and 
calm deliberation, to be a plausible pretext fot v^Xft^Afe^ 
knavery : he who boiled with mdi^aXYOn -w^^xx^AoNaJoX- 
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edly trusty; who presamed to contradict, was ever 
suspected : he who succeeded in a roguish scheme was 
wise ; and he who suspected such practices in others 
was still a more ahle genius : but, was he provident 
enough, so as never to be in need of such base expe- 
dients, he was one that would not stand to his engage- 
ments, and most shamefully awed by his foes. In 
short, he who could prevent another in executing vil- 
lany, or could persuade a well-designing person to it, 
was sure to be applauded. 

Men now, who were allied in blood, were less va- 
lued or caressed than such as were connected by vo- 
luntary combination: since the latter, unscrupulous 
and uninquisitive, were more ready to embark in any 
scheme whatever : for now associations were not 
formed for such mutual advantage as is consistent 
with, but for the execution of such rapines as are con- 
trary to human laws. In mutual trust they persisted, 
not out of any regard to religious obligation, but from 
the bond of communicated guilt. To the fair and ho- 
nest proposals of adversaries they hearkened indeed, 
when such by active strength could control them, but 
never through candid ingenuity. Revenge on another 
vrsis a more valued possession than never to have suf- 
fered injury. Oaths, if ever made for present recon- 
ciliation, had a temporary force, so long as neither 
knew how to break them ; but never when either party 
had power to abet their violation. He who, at inviting 
opportunity, durst first incur the perjury, if the adver- 
sary was off his guard, executed his rancor with higher 
spirit than from enmity open and avowed. Such a step 
was thought most secure ; and, because he had thus 
surpassed in guile, it was certainly extolled as a mas- 
ter-piece of cunning. Large is the number of villains, 
and fluch obtain more eoiaiVy Wie i^'^xxVaXYQiiQi! dexterity 
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than their dupes can that of goodness : the latter are 
apt to blush ; the former most impudently triumph. 

The source of all these evils is a thirst of power, in 
consequence either of rapacious or ambitious passions. 
The mind, when actuated by such, is ever ready to 
engage in party feuds : for the men of large influence 
in communities, avowing on both sides a specious 
cause, some standing up for the just equality of the 
popular, others for the fair decorum of the aristocra- 
tical government, by artful sounds embarrassed those 
communities for their own private lucre. Both sides, 
intent on victory, carried on the contention with the 
keenest spirit. They most daringly projected, and 
then regularly executed the most dreadful machina- 
tions : their revenge was not limited by justice or the 
public welfare ; it aimed at more ample satisfaction. 
Either side constantly measured it by such retaliation 
as was judged the sweetest ; either by a capital con- 
demnation through an iniquitous sentence, or by earn- 
ing the victory with their own hands, in which they 
were always ready to glut the present rancor of their 
hearts. And hence it was, that the pious and upright 
conduct was on both sides disregarded: and, when 
any point of great importance was before them, to 
carry it by specious collusive oratory was the greatest 
enhancement of their credit. Yet all this while the 
moderate members of such communities, either hated 
because they would not meddle, or envied for such 
obnoxious conduct, fell victims to both. 

Seditions in this manner introduced every species of 
outrageous wickedness into the Grecian manners. Sin- 
cerity, which is most frequently to be found in gene- 
rous tempers, was laughed out of countenance, and 
for ever vanished. It was become the universal ^rac- 
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tice to keep up a constant enmity of intention against 
one another, and never to believe. No promise was 
strong enough, no oath sufficiently solemn, to banish 
such mutual diffidence. Those who excelled in shrewd 
consideration resigned all hope of any lasting security, 
and stood ever on their guard against whom it was im- 
possible for them to trust. But persons of meaner 
understandings took more effectual means for their 
preservation. Living in constant apprehensions, from 
their own inferiority and the craft of their opponents, 
lest by words they should be overreached, or that 
such subtle heads might execute their treacheries on 
them unawares, they boldly seized the present mo- 
ment, and at once despatched the men they dreaded ; 
who, presuming too much on their own penetration, 
and that it was superfluous to aim a blow at those 
whom they could at any time supplant by cunning, 
despised them so far as to neglect a proper guard, and 
so contributed. to their own destruction. 

Many such daring outrages were now by way of 
precedent committed at Corcyra; nay, all whatever, 
that men, who are wreaking revenge on such as be- 
fore were their masters, and had exerted their supe- 
riority with savageness more than humanity, can in turn 
retaliate on them, were executed there. Some joined 
in these acts of violence to procure a discharge from 
their former poverty ; but the greater number, through 
a passionate desire to seize the property of their 
neighbors. Or, though they were not lured by the 
lust of rapine, but engaged in the contest on fair and 
open views, yet hurried to wild extravagance through 
mad and undisciplined anger, they proceeded to cruel 
acts, and with inexorable fury. The whole order of 
human life was for a season confounded in this city. 
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The human temper, too apt to transgress in spite of 
laws, and now having gained the ascendant over law, 
seemed pleased with exhibiting this public manifesta- 
tion, that it was too weak for anger, too strong for 
justice, and an enemy to all superiority. Men could 
not otherwise have awarded the preference to revenge 
over righteous duty, and to lucre over that habit of 
justice in which envy never yet had power to annoy 
them. But more than this, when the point in view is 
revenge on others, men haughtily make precedents 
against themselves, by infringing those laws which 
are binding by the ties of nature, and from which 
alone any hope of safety can be extracted for them^ 
selves in a plunge of misery, precluding thus all pos- 
sibility of redress, should they be reduced in some 
future extremity to make the same appeal. 

And thus the Corcyreans continued to execute the 
rage of such cruel passions on the heads of one ano- 
ther, within the precincts of their own city, of which 
this was the first example in Greece, till Eurymedon 
with the Athenian fleet under his command put out 
again to sea. 

But, after his departure, they who by flight had pre- 
served their lives to the number of about five hun- 
dred, having seized their forts on the opposite shore, 
got possession of their own land on that side the 
water. Putting out hence, they plundered the Cor- 
cyreans in the island, and made such havoc that a vio- 
lent famine ensued in the city. They farther sent a 
deputation to Lacedaemon and Corinth, to negotiate 
the means of their restoration. But nothing of this 
kind succeeding, they got together afterwards a body 
of auxiliaries and transports, and so passed over to the 
island of Corcyra, to the amount of six hundred meix« 
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Having now set lire to their transports, to preclude 
every other expedient but gaining firm footing where 
they now were, they marched up to the mountain 
Istone, and having fortified themselves there, made 
cruel work with those in the city, and were masters of 
the country round about. 

About the end of the same summer, the Athenians 
sent out twenty sail for Sicily, under the command of 
Laches the son of Melanopus and ChariBadas the son 
of Euphiletus. A war was now on foot between the 
Syracusans and Leontines. Confederate with the Sy- 
racusans were, excepting Camarina, all the Doric ci- 
ties, which had formerly entered into alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians before this war broke out, but bad 
yet nowhere efiectually joined them. With the Leon- 
tines were the Chalcidic cities, and Camarina. Of 
Italy, the Locrians sided with the Syracusans; and 
the Rhegians, from the motive of consanguinity, with 
the Leontines. The allies therefore of the Leontines 
sent to Athens,* petitioning the Athenians in respect 
of their old alliance and their Ionic descent, to send 
them a succor of shipping : for the Syracusans had 



* One of the persons, or the chief, employed on this occa- 
sion, is said to be Gorgiasof Leontium, the first rhetorician of 
that or of any age. When he bad his audience from the 
Athenians to deliver the reasons of his embassy, he made a 
speech so smooth and flowing, so new in the manner of its 
turns, so pretty in the expression, and so nicely diversified 
by a change and opposition of figures, that he won their 
hearts, and succeeded in his negotiation. Our historian in- 
deed, who takes no notice of Gorgias, gives two political rea- 
sons just after for the ready compliance of the Athenians on 
this occasion. It is a step which draws great consequences 
after it. Thucydides in the sequel will open all the plan, and 
give an exact detail of the operations of this new war, into 
which the Athenians ore beginning to embark. 
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now blocked them up both by land and sea. The 
Athenians immediately sent one, giving out that they 
were bound in duty to take this step ; but their real 
motive was to prevent the exportation of corn from 
thence to Peloponnesus, and also to sound the possi- 
bility of bringing Sicily into their own Subjection. 
Their squadron therefore, arriving at Rhegium on the 
Italian shore, supported their allies in the present war; 
and in this the summer ended. 

In the beginning of the winter the plague broke 
out a second time at Athens, not that during this whole 
interval of time it had wholly ceased, though its rage 
bad very much abated. But now the mortality began 
ag^in, and continued not less than a year ; but the former 
bad raged for the space of two. There was nothingwhich 
lay on the Athenians so hard as this, or so much im- 
paired their strength. It appeared from the muster- 
rolls that there perished four thousand and four hundred 
of those citizens who wore the heavy-armor, and three 
hundred of the horsemen. The number of the lower 
people that died was not to be computed. There hap- 
pened at the same time many earthquakes : at Athens ; 
in Euboea ; amongst the Boeotians, and especially at 
the Boeotian Orchomenus. 

The same winter the Athenians and Rhegians, on 
the coast of Sicily, formed an expedition with thirty 
sail against those which are called the isles of i^olus. 
This was not feasible in the summer season, for want 
of water. These isles are inhabited by the Lipareans, 
who were a colony from Cnidus. Their residence is 
chiefly in one of them called Lipara, though by no 
means large. They go from hence to the tillage of the 
others, Didyme, and Strongyle, and Hiera. It is be- 
lieved by those people that Vulcan keeps his forge 
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in Hiera, because in the nigbt it visibly tbrows forth a 
great quantity of fire, and in the day of smoke. These 
isles are situated over against the shore of the Siculi 
and the Messenians, and were allied with Syracuse. 
The Athenians having plundered the soil, and finding 
the inhabitants would not come in, put back again to 
Rhegium : and here the winter ended, and the fifth 
year of this war, the history of which Thucydides 
has compiled. 
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